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EDITORIAL 


October, 1949 


AM happy in this number to have the real introduction 

written by Dr. Gunnar Ahlstrém, of the Swedish Institute 
in London. Both his race and his position enable him to speak 
with unrivalled authority, as succeeding pages show, and I 
will confine myself here to recounting how this number came 
about. 

It is a question I am often asked in connection with these 
special issues. The main cause which gives them birth is, 
naturally, curiosity as to what is being written in other 
countries, but the way in which that curiosity is satisfied 
varies from number to number. The Jamaican came about 
through a visit to that island—and here I will interpose to 
say that Victor Reid’s novel, New Day, chapters from which 
were the first Jamaican writing we printed (March, 1948), will 
be published over here this autumn by Messrs. Heinemann, 
when it is to be hoped that it will repeat its American success; 
another West Indian novel, which I mentioned in November, 
1948, Edgar Mittelhoelzer’s A Morning at the Office, is also to 
appear soon from the Hogarth Press.—The recent Italian 
number originated from a meeting in London last winter with 
Signora Maria Astaldi, of Ulisse. This present Swedish one 
dates from a day, a little more than a year ago, when in the 
ordinary run of business I received from a literary agent.a 
story by a young writer called The Man Condemned to Death. 
The author is Stig Dagerman. I liked the story and so did 
others, when I published it in October last year. I told the 
agent I would be glad to see more of his work. More came and 
I printed it. There also came with it stories by Hjalmar Berg- 
man. Now Hjalmar Bergman, as even we know, was a most 
distinguished writer, of international repute. But he died 
nearly twenty years ago and even then was not young. So I 
asked if the following up of Stig Dagerman with him meant 
there were no other writers available between. This produced 
if not an avalanche, at least far more than could be found room 
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for even in a whole issue. So, with the idea of a complete 
Swedish number already in my head, I met the translator to 
discuss with him a selection representative of what is being 
written in Sweden to-day. 

Here I must pay tribute to Mr. Alan Blair for his unfailingly 
willing co-operation. He translated not only the pieces which 
readers will see here, but many others which will not be seen, 
simply because there was not room. He translated many pieces 
specially and allowed me to reject them in favour of others 
if I so preferred. Even so, the number overflowed: it was 
necessary to print an introductory section last month, and 
I still have had, at the last moment, to postpone till next month 
a story by an author who would otherwise have been repre- 
sented by two. This is Hjalmar Bergman himself, and I deeply 
regret thus reducing, even temporarily, his appearance. But 
to have included two stories by him would have meant 
omitting altogether someone represented only by one, whilst 
on the other hand as the young, or youngest, writers led off 
last month, it seemed fitting that Hjalmar Bergman should 
have the last word—at least so far as this Swedish number- 
and-a-half is concerned. 

Of the remaining contributions, it will be observed that the 
work of no less than three authors—Stig Dagerman, Harry 
Martinson, and Frans G. Bengtsson—is in the form of chapters 
from novels, and this seems to me an unusually high pro- 
portion. It is commonly said by young writers in England that 
conditions do not lend themselves to the writing of novels 
as works of art, for which leisure, reflection, and a certain 
degree of security, mental as well as material, are necessary. 
Certainly it is noticeable that, with her high standard of 
living, her continuity, if one may so put it, of civilization and 
of the circumstances which go with it, Sweden’s writers appear 
able to embark upon novels (Stig Dagerman’s will be published 
in England by Chatto and Windus, by courtesy of whom our 
excerpt appears), and even the stories run a long course. But 
despite this freedom from our own frenzied worries and 
desperations, the writing from Sweden, generally taken, is 
not happy writing. Indeed, this very freedom, comparative 
though it be, may cause both the leisure and the inclination 
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for introspection which is so noticeable a feature. Lightness 
is there on occasion, and a lyrical note, but they are there as 
contrast to the shadows; a ray of sunlight piercing the dark 
forest—and into that forest the Swedes have never flinched 
from going. What is within, what is beneath, is what they must 
find. Is life as cruel as it seems? and if it is not, is not that, also, 
perhaps only seeming? 

As Alan Harris reminds us in his introduction to Eight 
Jamous Plays of Strindberg (Duckworth, 15s.), it is Ericson in 
After the Fire who says: ‘It’s horrible, don’t you find life 
horrible?’ and the Stranger replies ‘Yes, horrible beyond all 
description.’ This is not to say that Swedish writing is ‘gloomy’; 
in the long run, only the trivial and the frivolous can be termed 
that; but it is to say that the Swedes delight in not taking 
life at face value, but in getting down to earth—to earth both 
literally, as some of these stories show, and symbolically. 
It is a quality to be found also in their cinema, from the early 
silent films of Sjéstrém and Stiller to the latest, with the excep- 
tion of that unfortunate Jris recently but briefly seen at the 
Academy. It is a view of life, or of man in life, which is epito- 
mized in the title of a book of stories by Par Lagerkvist 
published by Jonathan Cape in 1936—Guest of Reality—and 
with its speculation and sincerity, it is a view which I find 
fascinating. 


The Editor is glad to consider MSS. though he cannot enter into corre- 
spondence over unsolicited contributions. No MSS. will be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Editorial Com- 
munications should be addressed zto Lire AND LETTERS, 430 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. The annual subscription is 20s. (post free), 
U.S.A. $5. 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE 
OF THIS CENTURY 


GUNNAR AHLSTROM 
(Director of the Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, London) 


| he the general public in Great Britain, Sweden is a 
relatively favoured and progressive corner of Europe. 
Up there in the North the people have in some way escaped 
two disastrous World Wars, and have been able to use their 
natural resources and their machines for peaceful, friendly 
purposes. The inhabitants—readily assumed to live, breathe, 
and have their being in national dress—hew wood, float 
timber, quarry iron-ore, and award Nobel prizes. They give 
their days to homecraft, artistic glassemanufacture, and 
interior decoration; in their free time they study at Folk High 
Schools and practise gymnastics against the next Olympiad 
or Lingiad. Moreover, society itself seems to be well-regulated, 
to judge from the book of the Chicago journalist, Marquis 
Child: Sweden, the Middle Way between Capitalism and Socialism 
(1936). ‘The latest town-planning offers a wealth of modern 
architecture—a pleasing blend of housing estates, concert 
halls, swimming-pools, and the Stockholm Town Hall. 
Outlined against the horizon rise great white hospitals, where 
prominent brain surgeons or heart specialists perform spec- 
tacular operations. Children with shining morning faces make 
merry in community playing-centres; contented old-age 
pensioners sip coffee in the sunlight. The public health system 
and the social welfare scheme seem models of their kind. 

It is natural that an outside observer, carried away by these 
attractive pictures, should expect to find a Swedish literature 
to match, full of positive social values, optimism, harmony, 
and faith in the New Jerusalem. It may surprise him to find 
1949 so often offering exactly the opposite. In this green and 
pleasant land, the writers seem to have no share in the standard 
of living that others find so stimulating and inspiring. Instead 
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of plunging into the collective ecstasies of a leisured society, 
they roam the thistles and brambles of the periphery, wearing 
the hair-shirt of individualistic tribulation. They seem to go 
out of their way to collect grievances and fears, intimations of 
aloneness and causes for unrest, crises and writings on the 
wall. The attitude to society is correspondingly negative and 
critical. Swedish literature of to-day can by no means be 
geared into any public health system or social welfare scheme. 

This discrepancy between society and literature does not 
surprise one versed in literary matters. Even if the writer 
always has his social motives, and even if the character of 
what he writes is, in the long run, conditioned by general 
external factors, literature is never a mechanical and photo- 
graphic reflection of the dominating goals of the citizen. The 
dimensions and ingredients of the writer’s world differ from 
those of the world of the practical social worker. This is why 
the vital, high-pressure epochs of modern history have to such 
a large extent been accompanied by a negative, critical, and, 
on the whole, pessimistic literature. 

This fact was brought home to the British listener by the 
gloomy conflicts and brutal condemnations, as in The Father, 
which were broadcast in connection with the Strindberg 
centenary celebrations at the beginning of this year. Here, 
Sweden the Middle Way proved most alarmingly the Ex- 
tremist Way—a warning to those who felt tempted to equate 
great literature with tourist propaganda. Strindberg’s life 
(1849-1912) coincided with the birth of modern Sweden. 
Following the general upsurge of world economy during the 
Victorian era, the country underwent a series of progressive 
developments in the train of the Industrial Revolution and the 
newly exploited wealth from raw materials. Strindberg himself, 
however, was convinced that he was living in a land on the 
brink of ruin, ravaged by fateful steam engines, railways, 
telephones, and electric light—and populated, moreover, by 
humbugging jacks-in-officé, brutal trade egoists, and misled 
masses panting to emigrate. It was this picture of his land 
that he gave in his polemic writing, passing through his 
period and his society as a balked, isolated wanderer on the 
face of the earth. 
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The naturalistic and cosmopolitan influences that stamped 
the 1880's, with Strindberg at their head, were followed by 
a more lyrical, national, and sometimes locally coloured form 
of writing, which many consider a Golden Age in Swedish 
literature. The only one of these authors who has really won 
recognition outside Sweden is Selma Lagerlof. A number of 
her great works, such as Jerusalem (1901-2), The Wonderful 
Adventure of Nils (1906-7), The Emperor of Portugallia (1914), 
and Charlotte Léwenschéild (1925) fall in the new century. 
Before her death during the dramatic early spring of 1940, 
she shared the frequent fate of having her work boycotted in 
Nazi Germany as a reprisal for her generous attitude towards 
anti-Semitism and the refugees from Hitler. But, generally 
speaking, the keynote of her writing was struck with the first 
great novel, Gésta Berling’s Saga (1891), and she did not have 
much in common with the generation writing after 1900. 
Another voice from the older generations was Hjalmar 
Sdéderberg, a stylist, short-story writer, and novelist of Gallic 
finesse. Rooted in the rationalist tradition of the nineteenth 
century, he had a decidedly anti-theologian view of life, 
which in due course was transferred to the superstitious 
ideologies of Hitlerism. 

To a certain extent the twentieth century brought with it 
a rebirth of Strindberg’s broad naturalism. The novel and 
the epic again came into their own. A certain parallel with 
the Edwardian novel in England readily presents itself, and it 
was no accident that several of the Swedish authors absorbed 
impulses from it. Ludvig Nordstrém (1882-1942) recalls 
H. G. Wells in his constructive and strongly philanthropic 
attitude. He began as the historian of the poor fisherfolk up in 
North Sweden; ripened into a jovial, sometimes completely 
burlesque satirist of the bourgeoisie, to pass during the first 
World War—like Mr. Britling, and in part influenced by him 
—into religious and Utopianly constructive paths. In latter 
years his writing centred more and more round Sweden, her 
place and mission in world-economy; in this respect it formed 
a stimulating accompaniment to the Americanization of 
business and industry which set in during the 1920’s. Another 
author of this time, Gustaf Hellstroém (b. 1882), spent four 
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impressionable years of his youth in London, as correspondent 
to a Swedish newspaper. Here he laid the scene of Cabbies 
(1910)—social studies in the short-story manner. Ever since 
this period England and the English maintained their hold on 
his interest, and he has devoted a series of essays to the 
psychology of the island race. His masterpiece is Lacemaker 
Lekholm Gets an Idea (1927; transl. 1930) where, within a 
fascinating small-town framework, he makes a penetrating 
analysis of the impulses and factors which form the living 
conditions and the mentality of modern Sweden. 

The foremost authoress of the period, Elin Wagner (1882— 
1949), also affords Edwardian parallels. She began as a 
journalist and the secretary of the leading woman’s journal in 
Sweden; her novel The Penholder (1910) described the modern 
self-supporting woman who was now coming to the fore. 
Woman and her contribution to a new and better world was, 
from the start, the theme nearest Elin Wagner’s heart, reminis- 
cent of the Fredrika Bremer who, in the preceding century, 
attracted so much attention in English-speaking circles by her 
work for women’s emancipation. Her most interesting novel 
is Asa-Hanna (1918), set in a peasant milieu in Southern 
Sweden, where she had personal ties, and to which she 
remained faithful in many ways. Before her death this spring, 
she also had to her credit a fine biography of Selma Lagerlof. 

These more extrovert observers are offset by a number of 
excellent stylists, imaginative authors, and analytics with 
a philosophical bias. Foremost among the lyric poets comes 
Anders Osterling (b. 1884), whose progress from a fin-de-siécle 
cult of beauty to tender and inspired workaday realism was 
influenced by English classical poetry—primarily Wordsworth, 
whom he has also magnificently translated. The many-sided 
Sigfrid Siwertz (b. 1882) also emerges from zstheticism to real 
life, his case accentuated by impulses from Bergson’s philosophy 
of the will. His greatest novel is Selambs (1920; transl. Down 
Stream, 1922): an impassioned calling to. account of the 
profiteering spirit rife in the neutral capital during the first 
World War. 

A unique position is occupied by Hjalmar Bergman (1883- 
1931) as the pastmaster of fantasy in our literature. After a long 
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period painfully experimenting with various styles, he made 
his name as a rich narrator with God’s Orchid (1919; tr. 1929) 
—fundamentally, a wholly serious story of a father’s tragedy, 
in a provincial setting that is burlesque and fanciful to the core, 
and yet with a reality of its own. Curious existences have, in 
him, found an understanding friend with an eye for hoth 
tragedy and humour. English readers have access to two 
magnificent examples of his character-drawing in Thy Rod and 
Thy Staff (1921; transl. 1937) and The Head of the Firm (1924; 
transl. 1936). Both are novels of strong-willed women who 
collapse when they lose their illusions. It was natural that this 
wizard of vision also proved successful as a playwright. Behind 
his seemingly carefree works, with their popular appeal, there 
lay a hypersensitive artist temperament, and a personal, 
torturing fear of life’s incalculability. Both these characteristics 
became stronger, to achieve deeply moving self-exposition in 
his last novel, The Clown jac (1930). 

Beside Hjalmar Bergman stands Par Lagerkvist (b. 1891), 
the mouthpiece of a new conception of reality. In one of his 
best books, Guest of Reality (1925; transl. 1936), he tells of his 
boyhood in pious, old-fashioned surroundings. He revolted 
against this milieu, but retained and reflected its creed in 
a yearning for cosmic perspectives and a general worship of 
life. After various experiments with expressionist forms— 
several of them in the shape of plays—and a hag-ridden period 
implicit in the title Evil Tales (1924), he found his way to 
harmony with Songs of the Heart (1926). This attitude is intensi- 
fied and transfigured in the tale The Wedding Feast, the chef 
d’euvre of the collection entitled Fighting Spirit (1930). Here, his 
veneration of the humble joys of simple people has found 
sublime expression. The defence of such tranquil values 
became an urgent matter for him when Naziism cast its 
shadow over Europe. In his tale The Hangman (1933), whose 
vivid pictures easily lent themselves to a dramatic adaptation 
performed throughout Scandinavia, he brands force as a 
diabolical, blood-bespattered principle. Time and again he 
returned to this issue. It lowers above the small world of 
humble goodness and beauty unfolded in the charming little 
play, A Midsummer Dream in the Poorhouse (1941), and works in 
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the cin historical symbolic novel The Dwarf (1944; transl. 
1945). 

The period between the two World Wars was very rich in 
new talent and new expressions of it. The song tradition in 
Swedish lyric was renewed by Birger Sjéberg (1885-1929) in 
his widely popular idylls, Frida’s Book (1922), which to the 
astonishment of the public was followed by the poems Crises 
and Garlands (1926), where self-irony is pitted against a tragic 
inner collapse in experimental forms. More traditional, but 
still bearing the mark of unease and melancholy, is Hjalmar 
Gullberg (b. 1898), whose intimate, lingering poems have done 
much to extend the appeal of the lyric in Sweden. Akin to him 
are Johannes Edfelt (b. 1904) and Karl Ragnar Gierow 
(b. 1904), both of whom have made a name for themselves as 
critics—a genre which has many distinguished representatives 
in Sweden. The learned Frans G. Bengtsson (b. 1894) is 
a masterly hand at the essay in its classic English form. He has 
written a large, heroic Life of Charles XII (1935-36), and gives 
his anecdotal fantasy free rein in the humorous Viking novel 
Red Orm (1941-45; transl. 1943), which to a certain degree 
recalls the temper of an Eric Linklater. Another University 
wit is Frithiof Nilsson Piraten (b. 1895), who won a spec- 
tacular success with his burlesque Bombi Bitt (1932; transl. 
1933), and who with the impressive Queer Stories from Fars 
(1940) extended his register to make humour play above 
a deeper underlying note. In a class by himself comes Sigfrid 
Lindstrém (b. 1892), as a master of the short, profound, and 
often satirical fairy-tale form. This brevity of form is shared 
- with Tage Aurell (b. 1895) who, after some years on the 
Continent, developed a laconic narrative of his own. A clever 
novelist of the more traditionally satirical type is Olle 
Hedberg (b. 1899); his first novel was Prisoner’s Base (1930; 
transl. 1932), in which are laid down the general lines of his 
many subsequent books. 

There were two outstanding women writers in this period. 
Agnes von Krusenstjerna (1894-1940) came from an aristo- 
cratic and cultured environment, against which peculiar 
circumstances brought her to turn with hatred. Items from 
her own life are condensed into her Tony books (1922-6), 
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which depict the development of a sensitive young girl, with 
the stress on her sexual experiences and her revolt against her 
home. In the next cycle of seven novels, The Misses von Pahlen 
(1930-5), this motif is expanded into a broad family descrip- 
tion; her great narrative skill and her outspokenness made 
the work one of the most discussed literary achievements of 
the 30’s. In contrast with this world of dark, groping instincts, 
Karin Boye (1900-1941) represents a more rationalized 
attitude. For a number of years she was a leading personality 
among the Left-Wing intellectuals. Her problems, however, 
dealt more with ethics and general attitude to life, reflected in 
a hypersensitive, lyrical temperament. The poetry she wrote, 
which includes an early rendering of T. S. Eliot, is full of 
tremulous questionings and uncertain answers, but neverthe- 
less breathes a certainty, a distilled serenity, by the impression 
it gives of a completely genuine personality. Individualist to 
her finger-tips, she was appalled at the new decade’s cult of 
power and the State, painting it in fearful colours in her book 
Kallocain (1940). And indeed, for Karin Boye, world events as 
a whole reverberated painfully on her own nervous system, and 
led her to take her own life as did Virginia Woolf, whom she 
sometimes suggests. 

Another feature of these years was the series of new social 
strata which make their mark in literature. Vilhelm Moberg 
(b. 1898) brings it home that Sweden is still in large measure 
a country of farmers, and in several connections he has 
stressed his kinship with the tillers of the earth in bygone and 
present times. His best book is The Rask Family (1927), the story 
of a poor soldier-crofter’s laborious life, distinguished by solid 
understanding of character and a great knowledge of the past. 
The Swedish peasant’s traditional feeling of independence and 
opposition to the language of force also inspired Moberg’s 
indignant anti-neutral attitude during the last War, and his 
historical allegory, Ride This Night (1941), embodied a protest 
against political concessions to Germany. The mouthpiece of 
the more proletarian outlook on farm labourers is Ivar Lo 
Johansson (b. 1901); in several collections of tales and in 
novels, primarily Good Night, Earth (1933), he has thrown light 
on this long-neglected group of society, and helped on their 
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successful emancipation in recent years. The feminine view of 
similar milieus is given by the rather intense Moa Martinson 
(b. 1890), whose first novel, Women and Apple-trees (1933) was 
followed by many other works. Jan Fridegard (b. 1897) was 
also marked by these hard surroundings, having himself made 
his way through terrible boyhood experiences as an agricul- 
tural labourer, dragoon, and homeless out-of-work. He 
descrihes these years with unvarnished realism in J, Lars Hard 
(1935) and subsequent volumes, which were much attacked 
when they first appeared, but which have with time been 
accorded their due meed of recognition. 

“Those who are going to create the literature of the future 
and give it lasting worth are not graduates of the Universities, 
but come direct from life’s own school, from the factory or the 
plough.’ Thus spake Eyvind Johnson (b. 1900) at the begin- 
ning of his career, and his words are typical of those working- 
class writers—and there are several of them—who have not 
been weighed down by tradition, but who have made an asset 
of the handicap of self-education by the accumulation of 
impressions and experiences not vouchsafed to academic 
literature. Johnson himself, after a youth spent in various 
temporary jobs, went abroad and absorbed cosmopolitan 
impressions, including some from James Joyce which are 
noticeable in his earlier experimental work. He made his 
name with the autobiographical narratives afterwards 
collected in the volume The novel of Olof (1934-7), where the 
chapters on timber-floaters and sawmill-workers are par- 
ticularly enthralling. During the war he was provoked to an 
unusual defence of culture in his long political allegory Krilon 
(1941-3), followed by The Swell of the Shores (1946)—a version 
of the Odysseus story in a style reminiscent of Thomas Mann. 
Another of life’s pupils was the remarkable Harry Martinson 
(b. 1904). After a poor and lonely childhood, he spent six 
years as a sailor and a stoker, and made his literary début 
with poetry of his world-wide voyages, brimmed with exotic 
impressions and associations. This was afterwards condensed 
into the masterly prose sketches in Cape Farewell (1933; 
transl. 1934). His world-wanderer’s philosophy is also implied 
in the exaltation of primitive simplicity away from modern 
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technique and collectivism. War was, for him, a natural 
expression of the inherent ruin of advancing civilization. 
Martinson likes to link up his ideas with his own memories 
and experiences, and one of his best books, Flowering Netile 
(1935; transl. 1936) is accordingly a description of his own 
youth. Last year he finally established his claim to fame, and 
justified his recent election to the august Swedish Academy, 
with The Way to Klockrike, where his individualism expresses 
itself in meditations centring round a tramp’s wancerings 
through Sweden: ‘In every country there are several thousand 
who do not want the reality of the majority. They consider it 
coercion, and of the devil.’ 

Words like these also apply to the situation of the youngest 
authors of the 40’s. They seek a reality of their own, outside 
both the regular, organized society and the traditional forms 
of expression. Even during the previous decade, a poetry akin 
to surréalism had been introduced by Arthur Lundkvist 
(b. 1906) and Gunnar Ekeléf (b. 1907), and now found a new 
champion in Erik Lindegren (bh. 1910), in whose The Man 
Without a Way (1942) an English reader finds some echoes of 
T. S. Eliot. The seeds of rootless anarchism sown by the 
experiences of the war have joined with the growing influence 
of Kafka to set their mark on the latest fiction in Sweden, with 
its apparently chaotic goals and agonized spirit. But a peculiar 
analytical invention has crystallized out of these starting- 
points, and has found gifted exponents in Lars Ahlin (b. 1915) 
and Stig Dagerman (b. 1923). Both have shown that these 
figments, enigmatic to many, enclose a means to the under- 
standing of modern man’s position in an unsure world. In 
such a sense, this literature of anguish and doubt might, after 
all, open up a perspective of hope and of future certainties. 
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HJALMAR BERGMAN 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


N the 19th of March, 1792, three days after the fateful 

masquerade at the Opera, word was sent ahead to 
Frénsafors announcing the arrival of the lord of the manor, 
Baron Carl Ludvig Arnfelt, General and Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Sword, etc. The message also gave news of the 
shocking murder of the King and intimated in the greatest 
secrecy that the master himself had been suspected of com- 
plicity in the plot. And it was inferred from the message that 
these suspicions were the cause of his Grace’s sudden de- 
parture from Stockholm. The journey would be continued 
abroad as speedily as possible. 

The house chaplain, Johannes Wisnelius, who was also the 
young baron’s tutor, said to his disciple: 

—AIt is now four years since his Excellency visited Frénsa- 
fors. And it is two years since you, Johan Ludvig, had the 
honour and gratification of paying your filial respects. I shall 
now go in to my room and write a fitting speech of welcome 
which you ought to learn well by heart, so that you can ex- 
temporize it when a suitable occasion offers. 

Johan Ludvig demurred. 

—Would it not be better for me to throw my arms round 
dear father’s neck and show him my filial affection? 

But Wisnelius answered: 

—We must not forget that the Baron is accustomed to the 
elegant etiquette of the court. It is quite natural for you to 
love your father, but it remains to be proved that you have also 
received a good education. 

And he went into his room and covered a quarto page with 
neat, compact writing, beginning: 

For the last two years my continual longing has been to 
show my filial and affectionate veneration by... 

The young baron was now in his sixteenth year. His mother 
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had been dead for quite fourteen years, and he had no brothers 
or sisters. Nor had he any play-fellows or any one dear friend. 
His father he seldom saw, as has been mentioned. He could, 
it is true, have bestowed his affection on his tutor, the chaplain 
Johannes Wisnelius, but this had not been the case. What the 
chaplain wrote and expounded so gracefully was in reality 
perfectly true. For many years Johan Ludvig’s tender longing 
had been concentrated on throwing his arms round his dear 
father’s neck with filial veneration and testifying to his affec- 
tion. On the wall above the young baron’s bed hung the 
portrait of a young man in a ‘ Scythian’ costume, a young 
man with a lion’s mane over a high clear brow, with large 
bright eyes and powerful graceful figure. A young god. This 
god was, or rather had once been, Carl Ludvig Arnfelt. With 
the years, however, he had acquired a pigtail, wrinkles, bleary 
eyes, a double chin. But the young baron saw him so seldom. 
And even when he did see him, his heart refused to acknow- 
ledge the change. His dear father remained a young and 
shining hero. 

And now he was suspected of complicity in the murder of 
the King, in the act of flight with a price on his head. Johan 
Ludvig knew little or nothing of the King. But he thought: 

What a villain the King must have been, since father hated 
him. Oh, if only I were a few years older! Then father might 
perhaps have taken me into the conspiracy. Perhaps the lot 
would have fallen on me. Father would have watched with 
pride how I did not hesitate a second to sacrifice my life for 
the good of my country. 

He went on to think: 

How can I be of service to my dear father now? Oh, if only 
I could go with him into exile! I shall ask him to let me, and 
I shall offer him my inheritance. That is all I can do. 

The young baron pondered over this and more in the same 
vein, the whole morning. At the dinner-table the chaplain 
passed him the French copy-book, in which he had inscribed 
his elegant speech of welcome. And afterwards the young 
baron walked up and down plodding at the speech. He had 
difficulty in learning it by heart, difficulty in finding the right 
inflexions, 
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—More feeling, more élan, the chaplain exhorted. 

And Johan Ludvig repeated for the twentieth, for the 
thirtieth, for the fortieth time: 

—For the last two years my continual longing has been... 

Night fell, and it was obvious that his Excellency could not 
be expected home that day. The chaplain and his disciple 
retired to bed, and turned towards the ‘Scythian’ portrait 
the young baron, clad only in his nightshirt, once more 
repeated his lesson. 

The chaplain applauded. 

—Just like that, he said. That is just the intonation! I think 
that his Excellency will commend both your feelings and your 
education. You can sleep in peace, Johan Ludvig. 

But Johan Ludvig could not sleep at all. And in the middle 
of the night there was a great commotion. Horses’ hoofs 
clattered on the gravel of the courtyard, blazing torches 
flared in the darkness. Johan Ludvig rushed to the window, 
and was just in time to see the carriage pull up at the steps. 
By the light of the torches he could distinguish a blue silk 
cloak and a pale, fleshy face which was far more suggestive 
of the experienced plotter Carl Ludvig Arnfelt than of the 
Scythian youth. 

—Father! Father! cried the young baron, running towards 
the door. At the last moment the chaplain stretched out of 
bed and seized him by the ankle. Without letting go he said 
reproachfully: 

—Whatever would his Excellency the Baron think of his 
son’s manners and good sense if you were to greet him in 
nothing but your nightshirt! Be a good boy and wait until 
to-morrow. Put the copy-book under your pillow so that you 
will not forget what you have to say to your dear father. 

And he had to be content with that. 

The next morning the chaplain said: 

—I am now going to announce your fervent wish and 
supplication to be allowed to embrace your father. Follow me 
and hold yourself in readiness. Do not forget the correct steps 
and bows. And whatever you do be careful to keep your nose 
clear, otherwise your voice will be indistinct. Fasten your belt 
properly. Come. 
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The young baron pushed the copy-book into the sleeve of 
his coat and followed his tutor. They went through the ante- 
room and Wisnelius tapped lightly on the door of the bed- 
chamber. It was opened by Blidberg, the valet. He was holding 
in his right hand a slender pencil whose point gleamed red 
like a drop of blood. The chaplain whispered to Blidberg, and 
was admitted. The door was left ajar. The young baron crept 
up to the opening and peeped stealthily into the room. 

In front of the dressing-table with its Venetian mirror, 
which consisted of one large and six smaller mirrors, sat his 
father. His head, neck, and shoulders were reflected in 
different ways by the seven mirrors, en face, profile, from 
above, from below. The bottom glass was completely filled by 
the white-powdered, swelling chin. In the middle of the large 
mirror the Baron’s upper lip was shining like a red rose-petal. 
His underlip still had a blue tinge, but was soon to be trans- 
formed by Blidberg’s pencil. The powdering jacket hung soiled 
and coarse over the pale gold silk of his coat. 

The rose-red upper lip surprised the young baron, but other- 
wise he paid hardly any attention to all these details. He was 
anxious to see his dear father’s eyes, large blue eyes with 
bright, gay, boyishly arch expression. But the Baron kept his 
eyelids half closed. They were large and heavy as though with 
weeping. The young baron realized that his father’s good 
spirits had vanished. It hurt him, but at the same time kindled 
a hot flame of compassion and love which warmed his soul. 
What would he not have been willing to undergo and suffer 
in order to spare his dear father any worry. And he thought 
again of his inheritance, the only gift he had to offer. 

He now heard his name spoken, first by the chaplain, then 
by Blidberg, who opened the door. He pushed the copy-book 
more securely into his sleeve and stumbled in. He forgot the 
first three steps and the first bow. He was still looking in the 
mirror—-at father’s bright, shining blue eyes: he saw him lift 
his arms, so that the powdering jacket slipped off the gold silk, 
and stretch his hands above his head as though to clasp his son’s 
head and press it against his. Johan Ludvig took one or two 
more clumsy, ungainly steps, and would indeed have forgotten 
both the second and the third bow if the chaplain had not 
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interfered. With a forceful gesture he checked his disciple, 
bowed himself three times, and induced the boy to follow his 
example. The Baron had meanwhile half turned in his swivel 
chair, crossed his legs, folded his hands, and smiled with his 
particoloured mouth. 

—Eh bien, mon cher? 

—For the last two years ... whispered the chaplain. Look 
straight ahead. One hand in your jabot, the other free. . . 

The young baron looked straight ahead. He put his left 
hand in his jabot, and described small half-circles with his 
right. 

—For the last two years my continual longing has been. . . 

The Baron closed his eyes, leaned his head against the back 
of the chair, and pointed to his underlip. The point of Blid- 
berg’s pencil, gleaming like blood, resumed its work, and soon 
the underlip as well had regained its youthful colouring. 

But Johan Ludvig grew confused. He had never before seen 
anything like it. It surprised him and it hurt, though he did 
not know why. His voice trailed off. And the Baron said: 

—My dear child, the carriage is at the door. You must ex- 
press yourself briefly and to the point. Not, however, forgetting 
any reasonable desires you may have. 

—Skip ahead to the congratulations and good wishes, the 
chaplain whispered. 

But Johan Ludvig said: 

—Dear Father, may I come with you on your journey? 

The Baron opened his eyes; feeling Blidberg’s pencil in the 
corner of his mouth he did not dare turn his head, so therefore 
could not see Johan Ludvig’s expression. 

—Impossible, mon cher. It is no pleasure tour. My friend 
the Chancellor has advised a protracted change of air. He is 
afraid that otherwise I shall fall a victim to the same sickness 
as—hm—a very high personage. I hope it may fall to your lot 
to undertake pleasure trips plus agréables que ne sera-t-il le 
mien. 

O God, he misunderstands me, thought the young baron. 
I want to share the bitter adversity of his exile, and he thinks 
that I am hankering after pleasure. How can I convince him of 
my feelings? 
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His mind’s eye flew over the closely written quarto page, and 
stopped at the climax of the chaplain’s pathetic effusion. In a 
sincere voice which grew more tremulous with every word, he 
said: 

—I am young, father. And even if youth is the enemy of 
reflection and wisdom, it is not incompatible with noble and 
tender sentiments. Allow me therefore, father, to reveal the 
glowing secret of my heart. I love... 

—Parbleu! shouted the Baron, sitting up. He is in love! 
Sacré coeur! Here am I with my foot on the carriage-step about 
to go into perpetual exile, and he wants me to bother about 
marriage and such nonsense. Talk to your Aunt Sophie, she 
has my full authority to look after the family... 

—Your Excellency! the chaplain bleated. Your Excellency! 
What a fatal mistake. I vouchsafe that Johan Ludvig’s feelings 
are of another kind... 

The Baron put out his hand. The expression of his face 
quickly altered, he gave an amiable and knowing smile. 

—Trés bien. Then I need not worry. A little village Doris or 
Celinda! Eh bien, mon fils, you are fifteen and from his 
fifteenth to his seventy-fifth year a man isa fool and his folly 
incurable. Get yourself a little maitresse. I need not even 
close the other eye, I shall be so far away. I shall be content 
if you do not accompany my journey with your curses. My 
shoes, Blidberg, my cloak, my hat, my stick... 

Now or never, thought the young baron, pulling at his lace 
ruffles. He misunderstands my words, he will understand my 
action. I shall give him my inheritance, everything I have. 
But how can I offer my gift with the requisite delicacy? 

He again referred to the closely written page and again 
found a few suitable introductory words. 

—Father, you have always had the tenderest consider- 
onee for me, sparing neither time nor pains, possessions nor 
gold... 

He stared dumbly with mouth agape at his dear father, who 
promptly turned to the table and opened the lid of a gold and 
blue casket. 

The Baron said: 

—That reminds me. This is my travelling money, my entire 
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cash resources. There is not much I can give you, but take this 
for your more pressing expenses. 

He held out two gold coins. The young baron did not take 
them. His eyes filled with tears. He made a violent movement, 
perhaps to push back the money, perhaps at last to throw his 
arms round his dear father’s neck. 

The copy-book came loose and fell to the floor. Blidberg 
quickly picked it up, his father snatched it, eyed the closely 
written page, smiled sarcastically, and said: 

—Qn’est-ce que c’est, ga? A petition? Alas, mon cher, the 
days of my prosperity are at an end. My influence at the court 
is cut short for ever... 

In a few short words the chaplain showed the matter in its 
right light. It is the young baron’s speech of welcome, which 
he had noted down in order to memorize it better... 

Ill-fated Johan Ludvig! Even at the last moment he wanted 
to offer his sacrifice. But his emotion was too great, his tears 
too copious. The Baron pushed the booklet inside his coat. 
Time was all too short. The cherished writing would provide 
reading for his journey... 

And he opened his arms. 

—Now—farewell! 

And all Johan Ludvig managed to stammer out was: 

—Father ... my inheritance... my inheritance... 

His dear father’s arms fell to his sides, the blue silk cloak 
hung limply round his body like the rags round a scarecrow. 
His face turned grey, the lustre of his eyes grew dim, only his 
mouth retained its strongly shining colour. The young baron 
watched with mounting anguish this transformation whose 
cause he did not understand. 

At last the Baron said: 

—Now you have touched me on the raw, Johan Ludvig. 
Oh yes, I have expected your reproaches. Never thought, how- 
ever, that they would come so soon and at a time like this. 
Perhaps I hoped too that I would be dead and buried before 
the day of reckoning. Who has informed you I do not know. 
But he has spoken the truth. I have spent your inheritance. 

The horses outside snorted and pawed the gravel. The Baron 
went up to his son and kissed him on the forehead. He said: 
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—My wish is that you may never have to leave your home 
as poor as I am, or as lonely. 

He walked quickly to the door. The blue silk cloak fluttered 
in the draught, its soft edges caressing the walls of Frénsafors. 

The young baron stood where he was. After a while he 
looked up and saw his reflection in the mirror. On his fore- 
head was the slender, blood-red imprint of his father’s lips. 
The wheels crunched on the gravel. The young baron threw 
himself face down on the floor. In vain the chaplain tried to 
rectify such an unseemly position. 

The young baron greeted each remonstrance with sobs and 
violent kicks. He was left to lie there. For the time being. Even 
the best education must allow a certain margin for impulse 
and sentiment. 

The old Baron was already far from Frénsafors, rolling over 
bumpy roads towards a perpetual exile. He had glanced 
through the closely written page and noted with satisfaction 
that his son had a worthy tutor. Half distractedly he turned 
the page and saw a different hand-writing, scrawling and 
awkward. The page was closely covered with this handwriting, 
and he read: 

Jaime mon pére. J’aime mon pére. J’aime mon pére. 

And underneath it: 

I love my father...Ilove...etc. Right down the 
page. 

The Baron made a violent movement. Blidberg, who was 
sitting on the box, thought he distinguished a stifled—halt. 
He passed the order on to the coachman. The carriage 
stopped. 

But the Baron noticed nothing. He was staring fixedly at the 
writing, and now it was his eyes that filled with tears. Mon cher 
enfant, he murmured, mon cher enfant. 

Hungry for further proof of affection, he turned another 
page and read: 

Tu aimes ton pére. Tu aimes ton pére, etc. and 

I] aime son pére. II] aime son pére, etc. 

Then he looked at the title-page. 

Etudes francaises pour monsieur le baron Jean Louis 
Arnfelt. 
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Blidberg had climbed down from the box and was standing 
at the door with his hat in his hand. 

—Does . . . does your Excellency wish to turn back? 

The Baron answered: 

Are you crazy, Blidberg. Drive on! 


THE DARK ANGELS 


by Karin Bove 


The dark angels with blue flames 

like flowers of fire in their black hair 

know the answers to strange, blasphemous questions— 
and perhaps they know where the bridge is 

from the depths of night to the light of day— 

and perhaps they know the guise of all unity— 

and there may be in our final home 

a bright dwelling that bears their name. 


(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 
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PAR LAGERKVIST 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


afternoon, and the guests were beginning to collect at the 

little house on the outskirts of the village on the railway 
where the ceremony was to take place. Ponies and traps came 
from the surrounding countryside, where one or two distant 
relations of Frida lived—Jonas hadn’t any—and there were 
also several people from the village itself. It seemed they 
would be about fifteen all told. 

It was a lovely day and the men were outside, strolling in 
the little garden, shaking hands with each other, standing 
talking, or taking a turn round the house as though they were 
sightseeing. On the east gable was a faded sign over a small 
doorway: Frida Johansson, Haberdasher. Hm. Well, well, so 
Frida was getting off to-day. Aha. That was all they said, but 
their tone implied a lot. 

Hm, it was a funny thing about this wedding, but there 
would be the usual food and drink anyway, and they might just 
as well be there, seeing they were invited. So they thought 
about going in. 

The bridegroom was standing on the steps. He was a thick- 
set, insignificant little man, with a fair, drooping moustache 
and a continual happy smile—he was always smiling. He had 
clear, kind, almost grateful eyes, and he blinked a lot, as 
though to keep rather out of the way, as it were. He was apt 
to hold his head a little on one side, as if he were listening. His 
appearance altogether was very pleasant. His real name was 
Jonas Samuelsson; but he was usually called Jonas Gate, 
owing to his habit of always hanging about down by the level- 
crossing gate in his younger days, in case anyone off the train 
wanted a hand with the luggage. It had thus been quite some 
time before he had turned his hand to any proper job, but he 
had been porter at the hotel for a long time now, and seeing 
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that he used to stand by the level-crossing gate, that was right 
enough. It was his profession. Of course, to-day he was going 
to marry Frida, so it was harder now to say what he was, or 
thought of being: whether he would help her in the shop if 
need be, or even give up work altogether. There was no telling 
what Frida’s plans were, or how much she had been able to 
scrape together. No one had any idea. Maybe it wasn’t so 
little, but she might just as well get him to stay on down there, 
seeing he was‘so suited to it. He wasn’t a particularly go-ahead 
chap. 

The relations didn’t really like the idea of Frida going and 
getting married in this way, and it wasn’t surprising. Not that 
they cared what she let herself in for, she was the one who had 
to put up with it. But there was no need to go and get married 
at her age, it was unnecessary, they thought. And she had 
always been one to save a bit—not that they knew anything 
about that, they kept their noses out of it. But now that she 
was going to at last, she might have chosen someone other 
than Jonas. Not that there were so many to choose from, of 
course. As it was, Frida was one of them after all, and came of 
quite good family, so it did seem strange how she could put up 
with him. Well, well, that was her business, she wanted it that 
way, well and good. He was certainly a nice, good-natured 
sort of chap, that he was, no one could say he wasn’t. 

Jonas was standing on the porch receiving the guests and 
looking round obligingly as though wondering if there was 
something he could carry. If someone arrived with a coat that 
he had had on in the gig, or with anything at all, he was 
delighted to help carry it in. It was something he could do, 
and on a day like this a man is only too glad to show what he is 
capable of. It was worse once all the guests had arrived, for 
no one spoke to him and he just stood there, still smiling, with 
his arms hanging beside his new black suit, which Frida had 
had made for the occasion. He had nothing in particular to 
do, but as usual he looked contented all the same. It was better 
after a while when it was time for coffee and he could find 
chairs for everyone and beamingly invite them to sit up to the 
table. He said nothing, he preferred only to speak when he 
had to. He did think of asking them to be sure and dip their 
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rolls in their coffee as much as they wanted to, but he thought 
better of it, it was really Frida’s place to do that. They helped 
themselves, however, and over their second cups began talking 
and feeling more at home. Jonas was delighted, he stood 
beside the tiled stove with his cup of coffee, listening to all 
that was said with the most heartfelt good-will, or running 
out into the kitchen to fill up the coffee-pot, handing round the 
sugar to the women at the tables by the window, making him- 
self useful everywhere. Of course it wasn’t usual for the bride- 
groom to do the waiting like that, but he probably didn’t 
know. They smiled at him in their own way, and he gave them 
his sweet smile in return. They may have thought he was 
rather silly with that smile of his, but one couldn’t say that, 
because it was both wise and kind. It was just that he never 
stopped smiling. Well, that was his way. He was thinking now 
how well it was all going—it was too, there wasn’t a hitch. 

Up in the attic Frida was sitting being dressed as a bride. 
Agnes Karlsson, her best friend as it’s called, was pinching 
Frida’s thin hair round the tongs so that there was a smell of 
burning right out through the window. It was the first time 
Frida had had her hair curled, but then it was the thing to do. 
She hardly recognized herself as she looked in the bureau 
mirror that she had had moved up there. She was not very 
like the old Frida, which was as it should be on such a festive 
day. 

Oh, just think of its being to-day! To-day that she and Jonas 
were to stand in front of the altar and be joined in matrimony 
for ever before their God. To think that that day was really 
here, and that it was to happen soon, in a little while. 

—I hope they have arranged the flowers properly down 
there, as I said, beside the stools. Do you think they have, 
Agnes? 

—Oh yes, they will have done that all right. 

—And do you think the wedding-cake has arrived safely, 
the one with our initials? 

—Yes, it’s sure to have done, I saw Klas arriving with a 
cake-box, that was probably it. 

—Supposing you were to go down just to make sure? 

—Good heavens, we must get this finished. 
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—Yes, of course, that’s very important. Everything is im- 
portant on a day like this, one must think of everything. 

Oh, if only everything goes off all right, and it’s the kind of 
festival she has hoped for, that she has dreamt about so much. 
If only it’s all as the great solemnity of the occasion demands. 

What is there on earth greater than two people being made 
one, meeting before God to have their compact sealed at the 
throne of the Eternal One. Alas, there were no doubt many 
who never gave a thought to what kind of festival this really 
was, took it as a gay party where they could dance and laugh. 
Which it was as well, of course, she herself was so happy that 
she was dancing inside. No bride could be happier than she, 
and none had more reason to be. No, none. 

And yet, in spite of everything, in spite of all this joy ... it 
was nevertheless the solemnity she felt most of all. That great 
solemnity that lay over this day of theirs. What they were now 
faced with was the most momentous thing that could happen 
to her and Jonas. Their lives were to be united, they were to 
be made one, their souls were to be joined together for ever. 
Neither of them would be lonely any more, neither she nor 
Jonas. How strange it was, never to be lonely any more. She 
knew what it meant, she who had been alone ever since her 
parents died when she was a child. She had been made to 
know what it was so well, every day of her life. No, it is not 
good for man to live alone. 

Was it strange then, that at this glorious moment she wanted 
everything to be as worthy and beautiful as possible. 

—Take a look in the mirror and see what you think, Agnes 
said. 

And Frida leaned forward and looked at her reflection, 
stroked her forehead, touched her unaccustomed hair. 

How small and thin her face was, she looked like a girl with 
anemia. But her features were worn and her cheeks were 
sunken. The years had put their mark on her, she had so many 
wrinkles, but it was all so delicate and fine, it all seemed to 
have been carefully made. Even a scar on her neck seemed 
small and delicate, like everything else about her. Only her 
eyes were large, infinitely gentle and confiding, and strangely 
wide open. Her mouth looked like a thin line, as though she 
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was a very determined and enterprising woman, but it was 
only because it was so thin and just as pale as the rest. It was 
only when she smiled that it became transformed, it was 
extraordinary, her whole face lit up at once. Also she had the 
nicest false teeth in the whole district, there were many who 
thought so, though they never really thought about it, they 
fitted so well. 

No, she was not beautiful. She never had been and now 
there was no longer any need. But there was something un- 
usually pure about her, as is often the way with seamstresses 
and laundresses. She had done sewing for many years before 
she set up her shop, and there too she always had to do with 
clean and delicate things. She was so well suited to them, 
which is probably why she had taken to it. Her hands were 
quite white as she had never had to do any rough work, but 
she had worked hard with them just the same, one could see 
that. 

—What about trying on the coronet, Agnes said, so that we 
can see if the hair suits it. You say you want to have it. 

—Yes, Agnes dear, do. 

So Agnes fastened it on to the top of Frida’s head with hair- 
pins, a little coronet of myrtle which Frida had woven so 
neatly out of a myrtle which she had inherited from her 
mother, who had used it when she was a bride. Three times 
it had died out, but she had taken cuttings, so it was the same 
tree really. The inside of the coronet was filled with white 
tulle, which billowed out in a lovely veil. 

Frida stood up to see herself properly in the mirror. She had 
not put her petticoat and dress on yet, so as not to crease them, 
but her knickers were snow-white and trimmed with the finest 
lace in the whole shop, the veil fell light and airy down her 
back, right to her knees. She was really very sweet standing 
there admiring herself, so thoughtful and happy. She looked 
at her reflection with dreamy eyes, seeing herself for the first 
time as a bride. 

—You’re only in your knickers! Agnes exclaimed, and burst 
out laughing. 

She was too. Frida gave a gentle smile as she realized it, then 
held the veil aside and carefully sat down again. 
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Agnes thought the coronet was too flat on the head. 

—No, do you think so? I hadn’t thought of it. Yes, perhaps 
it’s not quite right. 

—Supposing we curled the hair a bit more, so that it sits a 
little higher? But it’s not so easy to get it up any higher, you 
see. 

—No, it’s so thin, isn’t it. 

—Yes, that’s just the trouble, but I’ll have a try. 

So Agnes very kindly started all over again, she took hair 
from the sides and got it up on top, although it wouldn’t really 
reach, and then had the idea of putting the knot up there too, 
for it didn’t matter where it was, seeing that the veil would 
hide it anyway. She was so kind and helpful. 

And during all this Frida sat there in a dream, which was 
not strange after all. 

She was thinking of how she and Jonas had met, how their 
destinies had been linked together, their steps guided forward 
to this great and glorious hour. They had been fond of each 
other for a long, long time, goodness knows how many years. 
It was a secret harmony of their souls, without words, without 
their being aware of it themselves. It had not blossomed into 
real love until later on, but they had as it were come closer to 
one another even so. She remembered how he had taken her 
suitcase once when she had come off the train from town. They 
had walked along the street and he had said: ‘ I suppose you 
have been in to do some shopping,’ and she had said, ‘Yes, I 
have,’ but as she said it she had happened to look into his eyes. 
That was four years ago now, but she remembered as though 
it were yesterday. That was when it had started in earnest. 

Yes, how strange everything is, people’s destinies, what is it 
that guides us? What had brought her and Jonas together to 
this sacred feeling that they would never be parted again. 

But still a long time passed before there was anything open 
between them. That’s the way of it. Oh, this deceptive game 
of love, this sweet game of hide-and-seek that two people in 
love play with each other. The feelings of both are the same, 
but neither will admit it. Their souls are drawn to each other, 
reach out to each other in ardent longing, call to each other 
like twittering birds, like animals in their stalls in the evening. 
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And mixed up with it all a constantly disquieting uneasi- 
ness, in spite of everything. I suppose he does love me? Perhaps 
he doesn’t? And do I really love him, with all my heart, deep 
down inside, as one should? As one must. Is it ordained by 
God that we are two souls meant to meet during our wandering 
here, to enter into the shining abode of love. Are we chosen 
and fitted for it. Yes, yes, I will believe, I will believe! 

Yes, she believed. She knew. She sat gazing in front of her 
in tranquil rapture, transported by happiness. 

No, no two people on earth could have met in a nicer, more 
beautiful way than they had done, she and Jonas. Her eyes 
grew moist as she thought of it, and her gaze grew remote as 
though she were looking at a far-off land. 

Was she right? Yes, that’s how it was, what they felt for each 
other was love. She had accepted him because she was fond of 
him. She loved for the sake of loving. And Jonas? He had said 
yes because he thought it was so boundlessly good of her to 
accept him. He had never imagined it, but as soon as he was 
allowed to, he loved her more than words can say. He had 
never loved anyone before because no one had asked him, and 
it wasn’t really the sort of thing he could bring himself to ask. 
But to repeat, once given permission, he was the most ardent 
lover imaginable. He looked up to her as to something divine, 
something inconceivably good and beautiful. He could not 
imagine a more perfect being. She was as Providence itself to 
him. 

He had not bothered much about the fact that she had a 
little money, because he didn’t understand much about that 
kind of thing. He used it so seldom. But of course it was very 
nice, seeing that everyone talked about it. He himself felt a 
kind of reverence at the thought of these things. It made 
everything even more wonderful, if possible. 

As long as it didn’t mean that he would no longer be able to 
stand down by the level-crossing gate, because he would 
certainly miss that. He was used to it, and once one has got 
used to something it’s hard to go without. That was his pro- 
fession, as it were. But if Frida thought that he was too good 
to go on working, well he would have to resign himself to it. 
It would probably turn out all right. That was something he 
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had not liked to ask her about. He loved her, that was the 
most important thing, he loved her more than he could say, 
and there was nothing he wouldn’t do for her. He loved Frida 
for her own sake, and because it was she who had been good 
enough to bother about him. 

That’s how it was. It amounted to love on both sides. 

Jonas, yes... She thought of him, and the kind of man he 
was. Thought of when he threw his arms round her out in the 
woods last spring, and said that she was his most beautiful 
flower. He could indeed say so much that was remarkable, 
things that no one else could have thought of. He had great gifts, 
that was certain, which no one but she knew anything about. 

Agnes stopped combing. 

—There now, Frida, we won’t do better than that, she said. 

—Oh, my dear, it’s lovely! Thank you so much. 

They looked at the hair from all angles, and found that it 
now sat much better and as prettily as they could wish. 

—Now I think we ought to hurry up and get your dress on. 

—Yes, I suppose it’s nearly time... Oh, Agnes dear, you’ve 
no idea how strange it feels. 

—Yes, it must do. 

—Just imagine being dressed as a bride... it’s all like a 
dream. I can’t really believe it’s true. 

—If I might suggest it, Agnes said, you ought to wear your 
nice black dress instead, it suits you so well. 

—Agnes dear, how can you! You’re not serious! ... Frida 
looked at her in amazement, quite distressed that she could 
say anything so thoughtless. A bride must have white, you 
know that, it’s an occasion for joy. 

—Yes, yes, I only meant... yes, I thought... . but of course 
you must do just as you like. 

So Frida had her way. It would have been strange if she 
hadn’t, after getting herself the dress for this very moment, 
sitting up sewing it night after night. And all the dreams she 
had put into it. Agnes helped her put it on. It was all so beauti- 
fully ironed and mustn’t be creased at all, and all the lace 
had to hang properly. But the petticoat was showing at the 
back, what were they to do, they would have to pin it up. 

Agnes did as she was asked. 
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—The priest must have come. 
—Oh, it’s not possible, Frida said softly, feeling herself grow 
ale. 
4 —You can hear he has, no one’s saying a word. 

—Then we must get ready, Frida said very quietly. 

Jonas knocked gently on the half-open door. 

—The priest has come, he whispered reverently. 

—Jonas dear, is that you. You can’t see me, not yet. In just 
half a minute, we’re just fastening this up. The priest is here, 
you said. The time has come then... Fancy its hanging down 
like that, it’s funny isn’t it? Dear Agnes, do try and hurry. 

—Well, stand still then, so that I can get at it! 

—Yes, yes, of course I will... What did the priest say, 
Jonas? What did he say? Oh, nothing. Didn’t you say how do 
you do? 

—No, I left when he arrived. 

—Did you? 

—Yes, I thought I would come up here. 

—Yes, that was sweet of you to come and tell me. Now [’ll 
just put the coronet on, then I’m ready. Jonas dear, are you 
sure everything is as it should be down there? 

—Yes, Frida dearest, I think everything’s all right, it all 
looks so nice. 

—Are the flower-pots in the right place? 

—Yes, they are. 

—And the lace cloths on the stools, Hulda won’t have for- 
gotten them? 

—No, they’re there. 

—And the cake? The cake, Jonas! Do you know definitely 
if it has come? 

—Well, I can’t say for sure, but I did see Klas come with a 
cake-box, I should think that was probably it. 

—Yes, that must have been it. Oh, I hope everything will 
be all right, and all as it should be, on this great and wonderful 
day in our life. You did ask them to help themselves and dip 
their rolls in their coffee, Jonas? 

—There was no need, Frida dear. 

—Now I think you’re ready, Agnes said, giving her a final 
critical look of inspection. 
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—Am I! Oh, thank you, Agnes dear. You can come in now, 
Jonas dear, there’s no need for you to go on standing there 
behind the door. 

So Jonas came in. He stood dumbfounded with admiration 
at this radiant vision in the middle of the room, dazzlingly 
white and lovely: at his own darling Frida, the sight of whom 
filled him with an almost dizzy joy. He looked and looked at 
her with shining eyes, unable to believe it was true. 

—Am I all right, dear? 

—Yes, he said, his voice thick and his eyes filling with tears, 
poor fellow. He couldn’t say any more, just pressed and 
pressed her hand as though to thank her—over and over again. 

—Then everything’s all right, Frida whispered with a sob, 
we can go down together. And she dried her eyes, holding her 
handkerchief in front of them so as not to show her emotion 
and how touched she was. 

—tThe bridal bouquet! cried Agnes, getting it out of the 
vase and drying it on a towel. It was of pink carnations and 
greenery. 

—Oh, dear Agnes, thank you so much. Fancy forgetting! 
... one forgets everything at a time like this. 

And so down they went, side by side, tightly pressed against 
each other. The coronet slipped a little to one side going down 
the stairs, but otherwise all was well. Their eyes were shining 
as they entered the bridal room, the little room with the sun 
shining in through the curtains. As they advanced between 
the guests, the women stared hard at them and the men cleared 
their throats. Up by the stools the priest was waiting for them, 
severe and dignified. They stood in front of him like simple- 
hearted children, full of devout expectancy. He eyed them over 
his pince-nez, then opened the book and began to read. 

—In the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. 

They hung on his words. There could not have been two 
more attentive listeners, so afraid were they of missing a single 
word, so moved by the solemnity of the moment. Jonas did 
indeed smile as usual, but it was merely out of inexpressible 
reverence. He kept his head a little on one side in order to hear 
everything, and his hands were clasped together in implicit 
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reliance on what was being said to him. Frida, too, held her 
hands tightly together with the bouquet between them, and 
looked at the priest with trusting, humble gratitude. 

Presently, when they had to go down on their knees, they 
thought that was the loveliest of all. The sun shone on them, 
on Frida’s lovely white dress with the veil all round it that 
seemed to be made of light, and on Jonas in his brand-new 
clothes. They were kneeling right in front of the window, and 
so their eyes were shining with an almost supernatural 
radiance. Round them were all the flower-pots. It was a 
moment full of light and beauty. 

The others of course could not feel it in the same way. They 
were only there because they were invited. But God’s word was 
being read out, so of course it was a solemn occasion. The 
women were a little weepy as they always are at weddings, 
and everyone listened to their trembling voices answering the 
time-honoured questions. It was certainly nice being there 
when they knew them both so intimately—because up to a 
point they knew Jonas very well too. 

The priest gave no address for them, nor was there any need 
for one. But he read Our Father and the Benediction, and 
they thought it had never sounded so beautiful, they were like 
two completely new prayers with memorable new words that 
applied only to them. Then he closed the book, and the 
moving ceremony was at an end. Frida and Jonas were 
wedded to each other for always. 

Wine was served, and everyone drank with them, first the 
priest, who wished them happiness, then all the others accord- 
ing to age and position or relationship. The sun shone on the 
glasses, they clinked and sparkled all at once, the entire little 
room had something so festive about it. In the middle of the 
guests, entirely surrounded, stood the bride, radiant with 
happiness. And beside her stood Jonas, smiling with every 
wrinkle of his kind face. They drank to him too, and he held 
his glass extended between his finger-tips as though he were 
holding out an extraordinary kind of flower. Everywhere 
were kindly eyes that must be thanked, and he kept bowing 
incessantly. A wave of warmth and cordiality flowed out of 
him such as he would never have been able to imagine. Then 
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it grew a little quieter, they all sat down at the window-tables 
or over on the sofa and began talking amongst themselves, and 
he was left in peace in the middle of the floor, quite on his own. 

But the women took hold of Frida by the arm to say a few 
words more heart-felt than the mere congratulations. 

—Well, Frida dear, now you have got what you wanted, so 
I suppose you are happy, aren’t you? 

—Oh yes, thank you, Mrs. Lundgren, I am indeed! I am 
as happy as it is possible for anyone to be! 

—Yes, I really think you are, Frida dear. 

And all the relations had to go up and talk to her for a 
moment. 

—So you’re married, Frida dear. 

—Yes, Emma dear. 

—Oh well, you never know how things will turn out. 

—Yes, who would have thought it would be like this. But 
then we don’t really know what’s ahead of us. 

—Oh, put in Miss Svensson from the tobacconist’s, I always 
thought that Frida would get married. I said many times that 
it’s a wonder Frida Johansson doesn’t get married. She could 
easily. 

—Yes, that’s just what I thought. My old man always used 
to say as we sat talking about the family: No, Frida will never 
get married. But I thought, no, it’s always best to wait and see, 
one never really knows for sure. Well, good luck, Frida dear, 
we are all so glad that you’ve managed it. 

—Thank you, thank you, dear Matilda. 

So the talk went on, Frida smiling and happy. After all, she 
had Jonas. They nodded at each other secretively, their gaze 
still obscured, the sacred words resounding within them. They 
were now a little apart from each other, but that didn’t matter, 
it was only for a little while. And it was all going so well—she 
could see he thought so too. Oh yes, everyone was so nice and 
kind, some of them had come a long way in order to be present 
on this, their great day. Strange that there were so many 
gathered here just for their sake. There were so many conversa- 
tions going on that it was hard to follow them, and one didn’t 
know whom to listen to. And just think how festive it was 
when they had all come up and drunk their health. 
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Now there was the smell of cooking from the kitchen, and 
the women began wondering what it was they were going to 
have, it was sure to be roast meat, as was customary. Frida 
was sure to have only the best, and she could probably afford 
it. What her income was from the little shop no one could 
say. And Hulda was going to do the waiting, ah yes. And she 
had a lace apron, there what did I say. 

The priest came up and said he must be going. There was 
nothing much to wait for at a wedding like this, and he had 
so much work to do at home, routine office work as it is called. 
No, of course he didn’t know who Frida was, and what she 
had to offer. How should he know. 

Frida had hoped that he would stay. He is sure to, she had 
thought. It would make it all so festive. But he was obliged to 
go. Yes, of course, when he had such an awful lot to do, one 
can imagine a priest who is responsible for all that is most 
important in life, for the souls of so many people. Yes, there 
must be a lot of work, a lot that is not apparent. She thanked 
him for making this moment so sacred, for all the beautiful 
words he had read. Both she and Jonas went to the door with 
him, and Jonas helped him on with his coat and opened the 
gate leading out into the road, where he stood bowing until 
the priest had disappeared through the trees. 

The food was served and they all sat down, the bridal pair 
in the principal seats in the centre of one side, and the others 
gathered round them for this banquet in honour of the newly 
married. The men were talking of a sewer which emptied out 
into the lake too near the village, they had been discussing it 
and were going to finish the subject, for the farmers didn’t 
know what a fuss there had been about it at the meeting. But 
now they got their smérgasbord and a snaps and began to 
think about eating. There was plenty to choose from, dishes of 
every kind, and there was nothing wrong with the snaps either, 
so they had another. They began to feel nice and cheery, as 
was fitting at a wedding. Now that old Frida was going to get 
married, they must see that it was done properly, and eat and 
drink as much as they could once in a way, seeing that they 
were asked. 

~—Come on, Jonas, have a stiff one, it won’t hurt you. 
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—What, isn’t he drinking! shouted Emil of Ostragard, 
Frida’s second cousin, across the table. I should think he needs 
one! Go on, have one, it will make you talk. 

And Jonas smiled and took it, though he didn’t usually 
touch that kind of thing, but of course he must when they 
wanted him to join them. 

—Well, to think it has come to a wedding, who would have 
thought it! 

—Oh, more surprising things than this can happen. Some- 
times they’re in such a hurry that it makes you wonder what’s 
wrong. No question of that in this case! 

—No, Julius, that it isn’t! Cheers! You always were a wag! 

—Hey there, Emil, fill them up here! You can’t keep it all 
down your end! 

They went on drinking as the roast meat was brought in, 
and Jonas had to join in, though he wanted to get out of it. 

—You’re a damn queer sort of chap, not drinking! 

They wanted him to get down to it, as they were. So Jonas 
drank, though he tried to have as little as possible. He was one 
of those people who just couldn’t say no. And they all meant 
so well, wanting him to join in. 

—Take a stiff one and get your strength up, you’ve got a 
good day’s work ahead of you such as you never did in your 
life before, I'll bet! 

—You must at least have a good strong breath if you’re 
going to give Frida any satisfaction. 

—Well, you’re in for a good time now, Jonas. No need for 
you to go and overwork in any way. Are you going to give up 
your job at the hotel? Oh, you don’t know. Hasn’t she said 
anything yet? 

—Perhaps you'll be selling embroidery in your old age, well 
not so bad either, a nice dainty job. And then I suppose you'll 
potter about here with all these flowers. Frida’s got a frightful 
lot of flower-pots, that she has. 

—What’s the idea, is Jonas going to help in your shop, or 
what are you going to make him do? 

There was no need for Frida to answer, they were all talking 
at once and it was like the Tower of Babel. She sat looking 
straight in front of her with her big, gentle eyes, the bridal 
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coronet slightly askew, but dignified and calm in her white 
dress, which really suited her very well when one came to 
think of it. Now and then she would squeeze Jonas’s hand 
under the table, and she would light up with a blissful smile 
as they looked at each other with secret joy. Then she would 
grow serious again, almost melancholy. 

It was twilight now, and Hulda had to bring candles. The 
sweet was brought in. It had turned out very well, but Frida 
could not eat much, she just tasted it to see that it was all right. 
Yes, of course, it was all right, and they had gone to a lot of 
trouble over it too. And then came the cake, it was sure to be 
good. In the middle was a J and an F in light-red jam, but 
no one noticed it, and besides it was done in a monogram. But 
she and Jonas saw it, and gave each other a happy, tender look, 
and held each other’s hand under the table. Wine was served 
with the cake. If the priest had been able to stay he would 
probably have made a speech for them now, he would indeed. 
He could make a very good speech when he had to. But 
the cake was eaten up and it all went very well notwith- 
standing. 

Afterwards there was to be coffee. They all got up from the 
table and spread out over the room, the men talking and 
booming, and a little unsteady on their feet. Cigars were 
handed round and the coffee poured out. 

—Haven’t you any brandy, Frida, asked Emil. 

No, that’s something she had forgotten. It hadn’t really 
occurred to her that they would drink so much on an occasion 
like this. 

—Well—that’s mean when we're celebrating like this, Emil 
said. It is a wedding, you know, so there ought to be some 
brandy, see! I’ve got a bottle out in the trap that I went in 
and got at the stores, so we can have that. And he lumbered 
out through the door, returning in a minute with the bottle. 

—Now, let’s get tight! 

They started drinking. They shouted everything they said, 
as though they were standing out in the fields yelling across at 
each other from one farm to the next, and they all swore as 
though they intended killing each other when they met, 
though they were firm friends standing closely together and all 
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talking at once. They became more and more drunk as the 
evening wore on, swaying against each other and sitting down 
heavily so that the chairs creaked. The ones from the village 
were a little more dignified, they had managed to become 
rather superior, but those farmers were really too awful. The 
room was filled with the warm smell of billowing smoke and 
fumes from the liquor. 

The women were having a nice time on their own. They 
had gathered in one corner and were talking about people 
who were not there, and what had happened in the district— 
there was quite a lot since last time, for there were not so many 
parties nowadays. Then they spoke their mind, shook their 
heads, pinched their lips together, whispering and listening 
and repeating things, whatever it happened to be. Frida sat 
with them for a while, then cast an eye into the kitchen, re- 
arranged the flowers that had not been put back where they 
should, and saw to the lamp. Finally she just stood in the 
middle of the floor with her hands clasped, looking in front of 
her and listening to the noise around her. 

—What a silly goose to deck herself out in white, she heard 
someone say behind her. Then she went over and sat by Jonas, 
and as she sat down she burst into tears. 

But she wasn’t really crying, the tears ran so gently and 
quietly down her cheeks. No one noticed them except Jonas. 
He got really frightened, he patted her and took her hand, 
holding it tenderly between his, asking over and over again 
what was wrong and why she was crying. Then she looked at 
him so warmly and smiled so sweetly, as she always did when 
they spoke to each other. 

—lIt’s nothing, Jonas dear, it’s only tears of joy. 

Then he was reassured, because he could see that it was 
true. 

—Dear Jonas, she said then, we’ll go upstairs now. 

And so they did. They said good-bye to everybody, happily 
and affectionately, like the bridal pair they were, and went up 
to their room. 

It had all been got ready just as Frida had arranged, the bed 
nicely made up with the sheets with lace insertions, the 
widest in the shop; there were fresh-cut flowers on the table, 
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and a clean white cloth with hemstitching, and the same on 
the chest-of-drawers. The window was open to the silence of 
the late summer night with its clear stars shining in. 

How quiet and peaceful it was here. They threw their arms 
round each other, overwhelmed with bliss. They stood there, 
entirely filled with their happiness, for a long time, so long 
that they were not aware of time. Downstairs the noise went 
on, but it was strange how they didn’t hear it. It was strange 
not being able to hear anything like that, nothing at all. 

They undressed and got into bed, caressing each other and 
whispering. They thrilled to each other, and felt the most 
wonderful feeling that they had never known before, which was 
like nothing else—nothing. 

She had never thought that love could be so great. She had 
thought a lot about all this, but had never really been able to 
imagine it. It was as though she had lived her life just for this 
moment when she and Jonas became one. He held her in his 
arm, strong from all he had carried in his life, and she gave 
herself to her beloved, it was so unspeakably lovely to give him 
all she had, so really wonderful. She bit him with her false 
teeth so that he was quite dizzy. She too felt a little stupefied 
soon afterwards, but it was love speaking, that great, divine 
love, the incomprehensible miracle which made everything 
sacred. 

Afterwards they lay side by side, tired and blissful, just 
holding each other’s hand, as though it were even more 
loving than being caressed. They were almost numbed by the 
perfection of their happiness. 

Jonas fell asleep, replete with his day. He was so handsome 
and good as he lay there beside her on the pillow, she stroked 
his hair and tidied it. She too felt a little exhausted, but she 
lay listening in the semi-darkness with open eyes. 

How quiet it was, how extraordinarily quiet. Were they 
still there, or had they gone. She heard nothing but the great, 
unfathomable night, and the loved one at her side, snoring 
softly. Otherwise nothing. 

She crept down beside him and she too fell asleep, his hand 
tightly clasped in hers. They lay there together in the dark- 
ness, near each other, with burning cheeks and their mouths 
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half open for a kiss. And like a heavenly song of praise, like a 
hosanna of light round the only living thing, the stars rose 
round their bed in mighty hosts, their numbers increasing 
with the darkness. 


OF COURSE IT HURTS 
by Karin Bove 


Of course it hurts when buds are bursting. 
Why else should the spring-time falter? 
Why should all our ardent longing 
in such bitter, wan restraint be frozen? 
The bud was sheathed the whole long winter. 
What is this new thing, wasting, shattering? 
Of course it hurts when buds are bursting, 
hurts what grows 

and what is closing. 


Yes, certainly it’s hard when drops are falling. 
Trembling with dismay they hang so heavily, 
clinging to the branches, swelling, gliding— 
drawn by gravity, however much they fasten. 
Hard to be uncertain, anxious, parted, 
hard to feel the deepness tugging, calling, 
and yet to stay there merely shaking— 
hard to want to fall 

and want to tarry. 


Then, when it is worst and help is lacking, 
the tree’s buds burst as though in exaltation, 
then, when fear no longer holds them, 
the drops upon the twig fall glitteringly, 
forgetting they were frightened by renewal, 
forgetting they were fearful of the journey— 
feeling for an instant great security, 
reposing in the trust 
by which the world’s created. 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 
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From the novel Red Serpent (Réde Orm) 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


HIEFTAINS came to Jellinge from many quarters to carouse 

with King Harald over Christmas, and it became very 
crowded both in the bedchambers and at the tables. But 
Orm and his men did not complain of the squash, for they 
had now found a profitable market for their slaves and got 
them all sold before the festival set in. 

The most distinguished of the guests was King Harald’s 
son, King Sven Two-Beard, who had come up from Hedeby 
with a large retinue. There was little love lost between him 
and his father, and both thought it best to see as little of each 
other as possible; but King Sven always came to Jellinge 
for Christmas, and everyone knew why he came. For at 
Christmas, when food and drink were at their richest and 
strongest, it often happened that old men died suddenly, 
in their beds or in a drinking bout, and King Sven wanted 
to be there when the treasure chests were opened. He had now 
been coming for many a Christmas in vain, and his impatience 
grew greater every year. His men were mighty warriors, 
cocksure and headstrong, who had difficulty in keeping the 
peace with King Harald’s household; all the more so now that 
King Harald had turned Christian and many of his men along 
with him. 

Everything was now made ready for the Christmas banquet 
in King Harald’s great hall; no women were allowed to be 
present at a large carousal such as this, for it was difficult 
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enough, King Harald thought, to keep the peace between 
men who were by themselves, and it would have been far 
more difficult if in their intoxication they were to show off 
in front of women. When they were all seated, the king’s 
henchman proclaimed aloud that the peace of Christ and King 
Harald prevailed in the hall and that knives were to be used 
only for cutting food: gashes and stabs, and any bleeding 
wound that one man might cause another with a beer tankard 
or meatbone, wooden plate, clenched or open hand, would be 
counted as a felony, full homicide and blasphemy towards 
Christ, and the guilty man would have a stone tied round his 
neck and be drowned in deep water. All weapons other than 
food-knives had been left in the antechambers, and only the 
men of high rank who sat at King Harald’s own table had 
their swords with them; for they were regarded as being able 
to control themselves even after they were drunk. 

The hall was built to seat a good six hundred comfortably, 
and in the middle was King Harald’s own table, where the 
thirty most honoured men were seated. Orm could not be 
counted amongst the great chieftains, but he had been given 
a better place than he could have expected, and his friend Toke 
too, by reason of King Harald’s gratitude to them for the 
great bell and his appreciation of Toke’s talent as a bard. 
Orm sat third from Bishop Poppo, and Toke fourth; for Orm 
had told King Harald that he would prefer not to be parted 
from Toke, who might otherwise become unmanageable from 
too much ale. Facing them across the table were chieftains 
from King Sven’s retinue. 

The bishop now said a prayer, which King Harald told 
him to make short, and then three toasts were drunk: to the 
glory of Christ, to King Harald’s good fortune, and to the 
return of the sun. Even the unchristians drank the toast to 
Christ as it was the first one and they thirsted for ale; but 
some of them made the sign of the hammer over their tankards 
and mumbled Thor’s name before they drank. 

The Christmas pork was now carried in; and warriors and 
chieftains fell silent when they saw it coming and drew a deep 
breath, and grinned with joy; many loosened their belts so 
as to be fully prepared from the start. 
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Forty-eight swine, well fattened on acorns, were what King 
Harald usually had slaughtered for Christmas; and he used 
to say that if that was not enough to last the whole of Christmas, 
it would at least make a good titbit for everyone, and after 
that they would have to be content with sheep and oxen. 
The cooks came in two by two in a long line with huge 
steaming cauldrons between them, while others carried 
troughs with black pudding. Scullions followed with long 
skewers, and when the cauldrons had been set down beside 
the tables, they stuck the skewers into the gravy and fished 
up large pieces, which were served to the guests in turn so that 
there would be‘no favouritism; and each was served with a 
good ell of black pudding, or more if they so desired. Loaves 
of bread and fried turnips lay in earthenware dishes on the 
tables; and at the table-ends stood vats of ale, so that horns 
and tankards could always be kept filled. 

When the pork came to Orm and Toke they sat motionless 
facing the cauldron, watching avidly as the scullion fished 
with the skewer. They sighed with joy when he brought up 
fine pieces of shoulder-pork for them; and they reminded 
each other how long it was since they had last sat down to 
such a meal, and wondered how they had been able to endure 
a porkless land for so many years. But when the black pudding 
arrived, tears came to their eyes and it seemed to them that 
they had never had a proper meal since they had set sail with 
Krok. 

There was little said for a good while, either at the king’s 
table or at any of the others, except when more ale was 
requested or the king’s Christmas fare praised between 
mouthfuls. 

To the right of Orm sat a young man who cut his food with 
a knife that had a chased silver handle; he was fair-com- 
plexioned and had long, beautiful hair that had been combed 
out with care. It was clear that he was of good family, sitting 
as he did so high at the king’s table in spite of having as yet 
no beard; it was also apparent from his costly clothes and his 
silver sword-belt. When the most strenuous eating was over 
he turned to Orm and said: 

— At feasts such as this it is good to sit next to widely 
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travelled men; and I thought I heard that you and your 
neighbour had been further afield than most. 

Orm answered that this was so, and that he and Toke had 
been for seven years in Spain. He then asked him who he was 
and where he came from. 

— I am from Bornholm, replied the other, and my name 
is Sigurd; I was present at Hjérungavag, where my father, 
Bue Digre, fell, and I was taken prisoner together with Vagn 
and the others. And I should not be sitting talking to you 
now if it had not been for my long hair, for it was my hair that 
saved my life when the prisoners were to be killed. 

Many at the table were now reaching the stage of repletion 
and becoming talkative. Thorkel Hége was sitting picking 
his teeth in the refined way that was coming into use among 
travelled chieftains, insomuch as he turned aside and held one 
hand in front of his mouth; hearing this conversation he said 
that long hair had more than once brought warriors to 
disaster and that sensible men therefore always bound their 
hair up under their helmets. 

King Sven was now in good spirits; he was leaning back 
in his chair eating a pig’s foot and spitting the bones on to 
the straw, watching with satisfaction how King Harald 
consistently ate more than any of the others. He listened to 
what was said about long hair and then expressed his opinion 
that the wise warrior must also think of his beard; for when 
fighting in windy weather his beard was apt to blow into 
his eyes just when he had to be on his guard against sword or 
spear; and that is why he himself had long been in the habit 
of wearing his beard plaited during battle. 

Bishop Poppo had not been able to get through all that had 
been laid before him and now sat hiccuping from the ale, but 
was nevertheless eager to give his opinion. He said that he 
would like very much to relate the story from God’s own holy 
book of the king’s son Absalom, who got into trouble because 
of his long hair, but King Sven said immediately that such 
a story was fit only for women and children, if they had a mind 
to hear it; and an argument sprang up between him and the 
bishop. Then said King Harald: 

— There will be time for many to tell stories at a feast 
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such as this which goes on for six days; and few things are 
nicer than listening to good stories when one has eaten one’s 
fill and there is ale left in one’s tankard, for then time passes 
quickly between meals, and there is not so much squabbling 
across the tables. 

All were of opinion that King Harald had spoken wisely, 
and that evening, when the torches had been brought in, 
the bishop related the story of King David and his son Absalom. 
He spoke clearly, so that all could hear him, and with much 
wisdom, and all except King Sven liked his story. 

The following day it was the turn of Sigurd Buesson to 
relate his experiences at Hjérungavag and how his long hair 
had stood him in good stead. This expedition was well known: 
how Joms-Vikings and men from Bornholm and Skane had 
sailed out with a great fleet under Bue Digre and Vagn 
Akesson to win Norway from Hakan Jarl, and how only few 
returned from the attempt. 

Sigurd had been on his father’s ship, and told of his father’s 
death and of his own capture by the Norsemen: how he and 
eight other survivors, all wounded, had been taken ashore 
together with the last from Vagn’s ship, Vagn himself with 
them. 

— We were made to sit on a log on the beach and our 
legs were bound together with a long rope, but our hands we 
had free; and there we sat and waited while word was sent 
to Hakan Jarl to ask him what should be done with us. His 
answer was that we were to be killed on the spot, and Erik 
Jarl, his son, came to watch, and many with him; for the Norse- 
men were curious to see how Joms-Vikings behaved when they 
were about to die. We were thirty men on the log, nine from 
Bue’s ship, eight from Vagn’s, and the rest from the other 
ships; Vagn himself sat at the extreme right end. 

Now came a man with a battle-axe, who stopped in front 
of Vagn and said: ‘Do you know who I am?’ Vagn looked 
at him, but did not bother to answer, for he was very tired 
from the battle. The other said: ‘I am Thorkel Leira, and you 
may remember the promise you made to kill me and sleep with 
my daughter Ingeborg.’ It was true what he said; for Vagn 
had made that promise before setting out, when he had heard 
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that Thorkel’s daughter was the most beautiful maiden in 
Norway, and one of the richest too. ‘But now,’ said Thorkel 
Leira with a broad grin, ‘it looks more as if it is I who am 
going to kill you.’ Vagn smiled slightly and said: ‘All Joms- 
Vikings are not dead yet.’ ‘But they shall be soon,’ said 
Thorkel, ‘and I am going to see to it myself so that there is no 
blundering.’ 

Thorkel thereupon went to the other end of the log and 
began cutting off the prisoners’ heads, man after man as they 
sat there; he had a good axe and went to work with zest, 
never having to hew twice at the same man. It is my belief 
that those who were watching could not say aught but that 
Vagn’s and Bue’s men knew how to bear themselves in the 
face of death. Two who sat not far from me were discussing to 
what extent one was able to feel anything after one’s head was 
off, and were agreed that such a thing was difficult to know 
beforehand. Said one of them: ‘Here in my hand is a clasp, 
and if I know anything after I have lost my head I will stick 
it in the ground.’ Thorkel came to him; and when his axe 
had done its work the clasp immediately fell out of the man’s 
hand. Then there were two left before Thorkel came to me. 

Sigurd Buesson smiled at his listeners, who sat tense and 
silent, and took a deep draught from his tankard. King 
Harald said: 

— I see that you still have your head, and from the sound 
of your swallow there is nothing wrong with your neck; but 
placed as you were on the log it is difficult to understand how 
you saved these things, whatever the length of your hair. This 
I call a good story, so do not keep us waiting for the rest. 

All agreed with King Harald, and Sigurd Buesson continued: 

— As I sat there on the log I suppose I was not any more 
afraid than the others; but it seemed mortifying to die without 
having done something worthy of relation. I therefore said to 
Thorkel when he came to me: ‘I am particular about my hair 
and do not wish to get it bloodstained.’? Whereupon I brushed 
my hair forward over my head; and a man who was walking 
behind Thorkel—I was told later that it was his brother-in- 
law—came up and, twisting my hair round his hands, said to 
Thorkel: ‘Strike now!’ He did, and the same instant I jerked 
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my head back as quickly as I could, so that the axe came 
between me and the brother-in-law and cut off both his hands. 
One of them remained hanging in my hair. 

Everyone in the hall roared with laughter, and laughing 
himself, Sigurd continued: 

— You may well laugh; but it is nothing to the way the 
Norsemen laughed when they saw Thorkel’s brother-in-law 
rolling on the ground and Thorkel standing gaping at him; 
Jarl Erik came up to me and said: ‘Who are you?’ I said: 
‘My name is Sigurd, and Bue was my father; and all Joms- 
Vikings are not dead yet.’ The Jar! said: ‘I can see that you are 
related to Bue; will you accept your life from me?’ ‘From 
a man such as you I do accept it,’ I answered. So I was freed 
from the rope. But Thorkel did not like this and shouted: 
‘Is that how things are? In that case I had better not delay 
with Vagn.’ And lifting his axe he ran towards him where he 
sat at the end of the log. But one of Vagn’s men, Skarde, sat 
fourth from Vagn; and it seemed to him unjust that Vagn 
should be killed before it was his turn. So as Thorkel came 
running past he hurled himself across the foot-rope and 
Thorkel fell flat on his face in front of Vagn. Vagn bent down 
and grasped the axe; and there was no sign of tiredness as he 
buried it in Thorkel’s head. ‘That is half the promise,’ said 
Vagn; ‘and all Joms-Vikings are not dead yet.’ The Norse- 
men now laughed more than ever; and Erik Jarl said: ‘Will 
you accept your life, Vagn?’ ‘I will indeed,’ said Vagn, ‘if 
that goes for us all.’ ‘So be it,’ the Jarl replied; and we were 
all freed. There were twelve of us who escaped from the log 
with our lives. 

Sigurd Buesson was acclaimed for his story, all praising his 
manner of making use of his hair, and Orm said to him: 

—Much that is known to others is unknown to me and Toke, 
having been abroad for so long. Where is Vagn now, and how 
did he get on after his life was spared? From your account it 
would appear that his luck was greater than any other’s I 
have heard of. 

—You are no doubt right, Sigurd replied, and his luck did 
not stop half-way. He won high favour with Erik Jarl, and 
after a time he sought out Thorkel Leira’s daughter and found 
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her even more beautiful than he had believed; and she had no 
objections to helping him with the remainder of his promise, 
and now they are happily married. 

And so that evening drew to a close, and next day the 
Christmas pork gave out; instead cabbage soup with mutton 
in it was brought in, and all considered this a pleasant change. 
That evening a man from Halland told of a large wedding he 
had attended in Finnveden amongst the wild Smalanders. 
There had been a disagreement about selling a horse, and 
knives were quickly brought out; and the bride and brides- 
maids had laughed and clapped their hands and urged on the 
disputants. But when the bride, who was of a distinguished 
family, saw one of the bridegroom’s relations gouge her 
uncle’s eye out, she had snatched a blazing torch from the wall 
and struck the bridegroom over the head with it, so that his 
hair caught fire; and a resourceful bridesmaid had saved 
his life by smothering his head with her skirt, though he 
screamed greatly and was as black as a cinder when his head . 
emerged again. All this had ignited the straw on the floor; 
and eleven drunken and wounded men had been burnt to 
death; so that this wedding was held by the people in Finnve- 
den to have been a thoroughly good wedding worth talking 
about. And the bride was now living happily with her bride- 
groom, though he never got any new hair in place of the 
burnt. 

—And now, said King Harald when this story was at an 
end, it is my wish that to-morrow we hear about the Andalu- 
sians’ land and all the remarkable adventures of Orm Tostes- 
son and Toke Gragullesson, for I believe that it should be 
entertaining for us all. 

Accordingly next evening Toke told of Krok’s setting out 
and what had happened on their journey: how Orm came to 
be with them, and how they found the Jew in the sea, and 
of the great plundering of the fortress in Ramiro’s kingdom; 
and thereafter of the fight with the Andalusians and how they 
fared as galley-slaves, and of Krok’s death. Then he described 
how they were freed from the galleys, and of the Jew’s friend- 
ship, and how they had acquired their swords from Subaida. 

When he had got so far in his narration, King Harald wanted 
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very much to see the swords; and Orm and Toke passed Blue- 
tongue and Redneb up to the head of the table. King Harald 
drew them out of their scabbards and examined them care- 
fully, and it was his opinion that he had never seen better 
swords than these. The swords then went round the whole 
table, for many were curious to see such weapons; and Orm 
was anxious till they came back, for he felt lonely and half- 
naked without Bluetongue. 

Obliquely opposite Orm and Toke sat two brothers whose 
names were Sigtrygg and Dyre and who were King Sven’s 
men; Sigtrygg was overseer on King Sven’s own ship. He was 
a huge, thickset man with a broad, luxuriant beard which 
reached right up to his eyes. Dyre, his brother, was younger, 
and he too was reckoned among King Sven’s best men. Orm 
had noticed that for some time Sigtrygg had been glaring 
darkly at him and Toke, and once or twice it had looked as 
though he was about to speak; and now when the swords 
came to him, he eyed them closely and seemed loth to part 
with them. 

King Sven, who liked to hear stories of far-off lands, exhor- 
ted Toke to continue; and Toke, who had been diligently 
relishing his ale during the pause, announced himself ready to 
continue as soon as the men opposite had finished gaping at 
his and Orm’s swords. 

He then told of Almansur and his might and riches, and how 
they had entered his service in his bodyguard; how they had 
had to worship his Prophet with obeisances and acts of self- 
denial, of the campaigns they had taken part in and the booty 
they had won. He came to their campaign through the 
Empty Land, up to Saint Jacob’s tomb, and related how Orm 
had saved Almansur’s life and been given the great gold chain 
as a reward. Then said King Harald: 

—If you still have the chain, Orm, I would very much like 
you to show it, for it must be worth seeing. 

—TI still have it, Orm answered, and I intend to have it 
always; and it has always seemed to me wisest to show it as 
little as possible; but it would be ungracious of me to refuse to 
show it to you, O king, and to King Sven and the Jarls, but it 
would be as well if it were not passed round among the others. 
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Orm therewith loosened his shirt and took out the chain, 
which he wore round his neck, and passed it to Sigurd Buesson. 
Sigurd passed it to Hallbjérn, who sat on his right; and 
Hallbjérn passed it across Bishop Poppo’s place to King 
Harald; for the bishop’s place was empty, since he had now 
had a surfeit of feasting and had taken to his bed, tended by 
Brother Willibald. 

King Harald examined the chain closely and held it up to 
the light the better to see its beauty. He said that he had 
collected jewels and costly ornaments all his life but never 
remembered having seen a more beautiful thing than this. The 
chain was made of thick slabs of pure gold; each slab was long 
and narrow, a good inch in length, a thumb-nail’s width 
in the middle where it was widest, and narrowing towards 
the ends, where there were small rings joining on to the next 
slab. Altogether the chain consisted of thirty-six slabs, each 
one containing a red and green jewel alternately. 

After Thorkel Hége had seen the chain and praised it as 
the others had done, he passed it obliquely across the table to 
Orm. Then Sigtrygg made a grab at it, but Orm was the 
swifter and got hold of it first. 

—What are you snatching at? he said to Sigtrygg. I have 
not heard that you are either king or jarl, and by others it 
shall not be fingered. 

—I want to fight you for it, said Sigtrygg. 

—It may be that you do, said Orm; for you seem to me an 
avaricious man of no breeding. But my advice is that you keep 
your fingers to yourself and leave sensible folk in peace. 

—You are afraid to fight me, shouted Sigtrygg; but fight 
you shall, or else hand over the chain; for I have a grudge 
against you of old and demand the chain in requital. 

—It seems that ale disagrees with you and causes your mind 
to wander, said Orm; for I have never seen you before, and 
therefore you can have nothing against me. And now, he 
went on, his anger rising, it were best that you sit quietly 
before I ask King Harald to let me tweak your nose where 
you sit. I am a peaceable man and am loth to take hold of a 
snout such as yours; but you seem to me to need a lesson even 
from the most patient. 
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Sigtrygg was a powerful fighter, feared for his strength and 
violence, and he was unused to such speech. He leapt up 
from the bench bellowing like a bull and shouting words of 
abuse; but still more mighty was the sound of King Harald’s 
voice as he angrily called for peace and demanded to know 
the cause of the disturbance. 

—The man here, O king, said Orm, has lost his reason 
through your good ale and his own avarice; for he is screaming 
for my chain and says he has a grudge against me, though 
I have never seen him before. 

King Harald lamented the fact that it was always Sven’s 
men who made trouble, and he asked Sigtrygg sternly why 
he had not the sense to control himself when he had heard 
both Christ’s and King Harald’s peace proclaimed in the hall. 

—O king, said Sigtrygg, I will tell you how the matter 
stands, and you will find that I am in the right. Seven years 
ago I suffered a loss, and I have now heard that these two 
men were the cause of it. That summer we were on our way 
home from southern lands when we met three ships on the 
way out and hailed them, and from this Toke’s narration 
I now know whose ships they were. And on my ship was a 
bondsman from Spain who jumped overboard and took with 
him my brother-in-law Oskel, a good man, and neither 
was seen again. And now we have all heard that this bonds- 
man was picked up by their ship and was he they call the Jew 
Salaman who was ofssuch service to them. I could have 
gained great profit from such a bondsman, and it is only just 
that this Orm should make restitution for the loss I suffered. 
I therefore demand of you, Orm, that either you give me the 
chain of your own free will, or meet me in single combat. | 

—We must first hear what King Harald has to say to this, 
Orm replied. 

The king seemed in two minds, and sat stroking his beard 
thoughtfully. At last he said: 

—This is a difficult matter to decide fairly, but now 
that insults have been exchanged there will in any case be 
strife between these two as soon as they are out of my sight; 
therefore it were just as well that they engage in single combat 
here, to the entertainment of us all; and you, Hallbjérn, shall 
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see to it that the place of combat is stamped out and ringed 
round outside here where the ground is smoothest. And set 
links and torches round about, and tell me when all is ready. 

—O king, Orm said in a troubled voice, I will not take part 
in such a combat. 

All looked at him, and Sigtrygg and many of King Sven’s 
men laughed. King Harald shook his head and said: 

—If you are afraid of fighting, then there is naught for you 
to do but hand over the chain. 

—I am not thinking of the combat, Orm said, but of the 
cold. My health has always been delicate, and cold is what 
I least can stand; and there is nothing more dangerous for 
me than to go direct from ale and warmth out into the chill 
of evening, especially now that I have been long in southern 
lands and have grown unaccustomed to the cold of winter. If 
I may make so bold, O king, it were best for the fight to take 
place in here before your table, where there is plenty of room, 
and where you yourself could watch the fight without dis- 
comfort. 

King Harald said: 

—lIt is an ill thing that the youth of to-day is becoming 
effeminate; but it is true that at my age it were best for me to 
watch the fight from where I sit. And it is as well that the 
bishop has taken to his bed, for he would oppose this. But my 
thought is that the peace we have proclaimed in the hall will 
not be broken by anything that I myself sanction; and I 
do not think that Christ can disapprove of a fight that is held 
according to law and custom. It shall therefore be that Orm 
and Sigtrygg fight here before my table, with sword and 
shield, helmet and breast-plate. And if one of them be killed, 
then all is well; but if one of them can no longer stand, or 
throws away his sword, or flees under the tables, he shall not 
be further struck by the other; but he then has lost the fight 
and thereby the chain. 

Men now went to fetch armour for Orm and Sigtrygg; 
and a hubbub prevailed in the hall. King Harald’s men con- 
sidered Orm the better of the two; but King Sven’s men 
praised Sigtrygg and said that he had felled nine men in 
single combat without himself being wounded. Among the 
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most talkative was Dyre; he asked Orm if he were afraid of 
catching cold in his grave, and then turned to his brother 
and bade him content himself with the chain and let him, 
Dyre, have Orm’s sword. 

Toke had been very melancholy since he had been interrup- 
ted in his narration, mumbling to himself and drinking; 
but when he heard what Dyre said, he sprang to life. Jabbing 
his foodknife deep into the table in front of Dyre and hurling 
his drawn sword beside the knife, he flung himself across the 
table and grabbed Dyre by the ears and side-whiskers. Forcing 
his face down to the weapons, he said: 

—Here are weapons as good as Orm’s; but you shall win 
them yourself if you want them, and not beg them of others. 

Dyre was a strong man and he gripped Toke’s wrists and 
pulled hard; but this hurt his beard and ears, and he groaned, 
but could not free himself. 

—TI hold you here in friendly converse, said Toke; for I will 
not break the king’s peace. But I will not let you go until you 
have promised to fight with me; for Redneb does not like to be 
idle when her sister is at work. 

—Let me go, said Dyre, his mouth against the table, and 
I will kill you the minute I can get at you. 

—Now you have promised, said Toke; and thereupon he 
released him and blew away a lot of beard that had come loose 
on his hands. 

Dyre was red about the ears but otherwise white with fury. 
He got up and said: 

—I will settle this with you immediately; and that is as it 
should be, for then my brother and I will each have a Spanish 
sword. Let us go out and piss together first, not forgetting to 
take our swords. 


—That was well said, said Toke, for there is no need of 
ceremony between us. 

They walked down the king’s table, one on either side, 
and then abreast along the aisle behind the cross-tables and 
out through a door at the end. King Sven looked after them 
smilingly; for he considered that his men would increase their 
reputation and the awe in which they were held. 

Orm and Sigtrygg now set about arming themselves for the 
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combat; and the floor where they were to fight was cleaned 
so that they would not stumble on the straw or the meat- 
bones that had been thrown to King Harald’s hounds. The 
men at either end of the hall pressed forward in order to see 
better and stood tightly packed on the benches and side- 
tables. King Harald was now in the best of spirits and eager 
to see the fight; and when he happened to turn and see a 
couple of his womenfolk peeping curiously round a door, he 
commanded that his women and daughters should come in 
and watch; for it were hard, he thought, to deny them such a 
spectacle. He made room for them beside him in the great 
settle and in the bishop’s empty seat; and the two most 
beautiful daughters were made to sit beside Hallbjérn and 
did not complain that there was so little room. 

Hallbjoérn ordered a blast on the horns and announced 
that all were to keep silent during the fight, and that no one 
might call out advice to the combatants or throw objects 
into the arena. Both were now ready and took up their positions 
opposite each other; and when it was seen that Orm was left- 
handed there was an excited murmur; for fights between a 
right-handed and a left-handed man were difficult for both 
of them, insomuch as the blows came from the wrong side 
and the shields did not give such good protection. 

Orm was half a head taller than Sigtrygg and had longer 
arms; but Sigtrygg was more thickset and appeared the 
stronger. They held their shields well forward over their 
chests and high enough to enable them quickly to cover their 
necks. As soon as they approached each other Orm cut at 
Sigtryge’s legs; but the latter jumped quickly aside and 
returned a hard blow that crashed on to Orm’s helmet. After 
that they both grew careful and took each blow on their 
shields; and King Harald explained to his womenfolk that the 
good thing about experienced fighters was that they did not get 
excited or leave themselves unguarded, and in this way the 
fun lasted longer. 

Toke now came back. He was limping and was heard to 
mumble a verse: and when he climbed in over the bench to 
his place it was seen that he was covered in blood from one 
thigh downwards. 
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—What happened to Dyre? asked Sigurd Buesson. 

—It took time, said Toke; but he will not piss again. 

All had eyes now only for the fight, which Sigtrygg seemed 
anxious to bring to a speedy conclusion. He attacked violently 
and tried to get at Orm’s legs and face and the fingers on his 
sword-hand. Orm defended himself well against the blows, 
but did not appear to accomplish much himself, and it was 
apparent that he was troubled by Sigtrygg’s shield. It was 
larger than his own and made of tough wood riveted with 
thick leather, and only the umbo in the middle was of iron; 
it was dangerous if his sword stuck in the rim of the shield, for 
then it might snap in two or be twisted out of his hand. 

Sigtrygg grinned at Orm and asked if he was warm enough. 
Blood was running down Orm’s cheek from the first blow 
over the helmet, and he had a gash in his leg and a cut on his 
hand; Sigtrygg was as yet unhurt. Orm did not answer, but 
retreated foot by foot along one of the cross-tables. Sigtrygg 
was crouching behind his shield, moving forward and to the 
side and attacking with ever greater violence, and to most 
of the onlookers his victory was almost assured. 

Suddenly Orm took a leap forwards and, catching Sigtrygeg’s 
blow on his sword, drove his shield towards the other’s with 
all his strength, so that the spike sank through leather and 
wood and stuck fast. He forced the shields downwards so hard 
that both the shield-straps broke, and both recoiled and freed 
their swords and struck simultaneously. Sigtrygg’s blow, 
striking Orm in the side, pierced the breast-plate and made a 
deep wound; but Orm’s blow landed in Sigtrygg’s neck; and 
a roar echoed through the hall as the head flew off and bounced 
against the table-edge, then fell with a splash into the vat of 
ale at the end of the table. 

Orm staggered and supported himself against the table; 
he wiped his sword across his knee and thrust it into the 
scabbard. Then looking down at the headless body at his feet 
he said: 

—So now you know whose chain it is. 
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TAGE AURELL 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


en I open the rattling green shutters—yes, every- 
thing is just the same of course, the garden in the sun, 
sun over the roses that remain obstinately in the hedge. And 
over the twin palm-trees against a blue sky and over the little 
strip of sea between yellow houses. 

Then comes a milkman, even to us, we get a whole litre 
from the one and only cow-shed in the village, seeing that we 
have two children with us. We always have boiled chocolate, 
thoroughly boiled chocolate, having seen what the cow-shed 
looks like inside—grey-white cows, each lying indolently on 
a bed of dung two feet high. In darkness, almost solid darkness. 
All year round they lie there, are never outside, there is no 
pasture. 

Milk is dearer than wine. 

To-day when the bell on the garden gate tinkles the second 
time it’s the old man with the wood. Or rather old men, there 
are two of them, well, not so old, two swarthy little italianos, 
groaning under their sacks—fifty kilos of olive-roots, fifty kilos 
of coal briquettes, one or two chemist’s cartons, five kilos of 
resinous kindling. A Christmas fire, at last something I can 
call by the name of Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, two 
hours of this day will have gone soon. 

And the postman, the third tinkle, is Christmasy too so 
to say. 

—Postman! postman! shouted the youngsters (the head of 
the family’s zenith and nadir in the autumn—loudly when 
there was something and quietly when there was nothing, 
rather too often). 

—Postemanne! postemanne! mimicks the fat fellow at the 
gate, proud of his newly-acquired knowledge of a foreign 


tongue. 
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He is not in such a hurry, Christmas Eve and all, that he 
hasn’t time thoroughly to admire the Christmas cards, red 
cottages in the snow, goats and pigs in the snow, spruces 
weighted down with snow. Admire? Brrr! he says suddenly, 
stroking the little girl’s hair, the boy too— 

—My poor little rabbits! he says compassionately. What a 
country! You’re much better off here— 


We from the North, we wanted to have a Christmas tree 
but there isn’t such a thing. Pines yes, a complete little wood 
outside the gateway into the village. Very well, then, a Christ- 
mas pine. It’s just that by the gate in question there is a 
notice, the slightest damage to shrubs and trees forbidden, it 
says. Signed Mayor. To be sure our host, a retired cargo 
boat’s engineer (the first engineer!) smiles scornfully at our 
hesitation, ha! a wretched little pine, that’s easily pinched and 
brought home, sir, not a soul would notice it. And his young 
house-keeper Emelie, with Titian-red hair, offered on the 
spot to fetch the pine in question— 

A stolen Christmas-tree (pine)—-whoever goes fetches it 
himself on a sled according to one of these cards— 

No, I went up to the mayor yesterday and said that for us, 
well, not for us but for two very small children, Christmas 
without a pine just wasn’t Christmas. 

And he is polite, mighty polite this mayor. But he was just 
as inexorable as the law itself: 

—Deeply sorry, monsieur. Profondément attristé. The wood 
is municipal property, a reserve into the bargain. In such 
circumstances—most regretful, monsieur—but you understand 
yourself— 

I had reached the door of his office and was already half-way 
out when he called: 

—TI am thinking of the little ones, monsieur. The little ones. 
Not a proper Christmas, as you said. But go to the wood when 
it’s getting dark, and keep the axe under your coat, like this— 
and I could even drop a hint to my police— 

A Hans Andersen mayor. 


Though I didn’t wait until it was quite dark, as it happened, 
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it is just as well to see where one is going in this wood—last 
week an old lady tumbled down a thirty-foot well out there 
as she was roaming about gathering herbs and grass for her 
fowls. It wasn’t until twenty-six hours later that someone 
happened to pass and hear a faint wailing from the well, and 
there was a fearful to-do with fire brigade and police before 
they got the old woman up, badly bruised and starving. I met 
her neighbour in the wood with a bulging sack of greenstuff 
on his back. 

—For her hens, he said. We’ve got to help one another. She 
always washes my shirts. 

The pine sapling is standing now in the sunshade-hole in 
the garden table. We are hanging it with yellow mandarins 
instead of red apples. 

Then I am going to fetch the laundry for the holiday. 


Madame Papini lives in a little pink cottage with a tiled 
roof. Two large cement wash-tubs are built right up against 
the house-wall, clothes lines are stretched two yards above the 
vegetable-beds, above onions and peas and broad beans. She 
herself stands ironing in the kitchen, where steaming washing 
bubbles and boils on the stove. 

—Holy Mother of God! I still have two sheets to do! If 
monsieur will be so extremely kind as to wait a minute. ... 

It is a little more than a minute, there is time enough in 
fact for me to hear her life’s history, she forgets iron, sheets: 

.. it’s two months since my poor husband was killed. 
It was in all the papers, but monsieur and madame hadn’t 
arrived then so I don’t suppose you saw it. He was driving 
a lorry to Marseille, when hoooeeeet! over a precipice. Six 
thousand kilos of sugar on top of him, monsieur—granulated 
sugar! The funny thing was I had just bought him a lovely 
pair of slippers to wear on Sundays. I’ll wear them to-day as 
well, he said on the Monday morning, I might just as well 
wear them while I’m driving, they’re so nice and warm. 
And so his slippers and feet just became a sort of parcel of 
blood, so they said. I sent him off gay and jaunty and all I 
got back was a coffin. It gave me a nasty shock, I can tell 
you, monsieur! And I’ve got so thin! 
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She is still as round as a barrel. Forty. Fine woman really. 

—Lucky I’m strong, she says. I can still shift a hundred 
kilos without any effort. We built this house together, and it 
was I who carried all the tiles up on to the roof. Yes, it’s lucky 
I’m so strong—I work till one o’clock at night and I’m up 
again at three.... 

She has two girls, she goes on, one sixteen and one nine. 

—I would have liked a son. Right up until he has to do his 
military service he at least comes home with something, even 
if he does go to beer-cafés. But a girl, what can she earn? 
Practically nothing. She learns sewing, the eldest, earns a 
couple of francs a day. 

I am shown the husband’s picture, it stands on the rack 
over the stove among the salt and pepper tins, already rather 
dusty and fly-blown. 

—He was a great favourite. The whole town came to his 
funeral. 

She looks vacantly for a moment round the walls that 
she and he built. 

—It happened right in the middle of my busiest season, too. 
And I had to work here with the coffin taking up half the 
floor.... 

In spite of the sun there is a cold wind when I come out. 
A bent little old woman is shuffling along under the palm- 
trees on the boulevard, a bundle of twigs on her back. 

—Pardon, monsieur. You don’t happen to have a match or 
two, do you? 

She gets the box. 

—God bless you, monsieur. 

And to show that she is no beggar she adds: 

—You shall have them back on Saturday. 

She tips the bundle of twigs off her shoulders, says to more 
purpose: 

—Monsieur is married? I think I have seen madame... . 
Would you kindly tell her that if she ever has any old bread 
perhaps she would give it to me.... 

Beggar notwithstanding? No.... 

—You see I have quite a few wild cats to feed, stray cats 
and dogs that always follow me. And so I give them food. 
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The old Paris doctor waves to me from where he stands in 
his white coat on the steps outside his gingerbread house, he 
needs a pretext for an extra glass of wine, middle of the morn- 
ing though it is. We talk of the difficulty of celebrating 
Christmas in a region where Christmas so to speak has not 
yet made its name. We talk about the pine-sapling— 

—Yes, my dear monsieur, what does one not do for children? 
Last year my little nephew was staying with us and so that 
he would think it was Father Christmas who lit the candles 
on Christmas morning we set the alarm early, early, it was 
awful getting up so early. And what do you think! the little 
rascal was awake and stood in his pyjamas watching his aunt 
in the act of lighting the candles. I took him by the shoulders, 
turned him round, pushed him back into bed, you’re asleep, 
my lad! I said, and you’re only dreaming that you see your 
aunt lighting the candles! dreaming! But alas! later in the day 
he said to me: I still think it was aunt. Well, that was that 
illusion up in smoke. ... 

The little abbé turns in to the villa opposite. 

—He has no business there, the doctor says. Not 
yet.... 

The last two words are mimicked, I hear. 

—A propos illusions—. There’s an old sea-dog, a captain, 
lying in there dying. Madame has succeeded so far with him 
that the priest can show himself in the doorway but no further. 
Not yet. Every day the abbé is there, and every day the captain 
sees him he swings an ever feebler but stubborn first finger in 
front of his nose like a pendulum: 

—Not yet— 


The first day we were here the church bells were ringing 
and ringing and a magnificent procession moved through the 
streets—the eighty-year-old priest was being buried. All that 
was left of the pomp was a little locum, thin as a lath, and every 
time I saw him he was scurrying in an odd kind of way to or 
from the church. I caught up with him one rainy evening, 
he too was a stranger, from Normandy. We made friends, and 
by the third evening he had invited me into his den and told 
me about the old man’s last hours, his last communion. 
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—‘O Thou Little Bread,’ he had said. ‘I recognize You. I 
know that You are the Good God.’ 

The abbé had taken photographs of the procession, I 
pointed to one old priest after the other and asked where he 
came from, what his name was and so on. It appeared 
that almost without exception I pointed to nothing but 
saints. 

—Oh, he’s so holy, he said in ecstatic reverence. And that 
one! he’s even holier almost! Why, it must be Providence 
guiding your finger, monsieur! I have never seen the like, 
never seen the like, I declare— 

Suddenly he crossed his arms over his skinny chest: 

—But I, I am nothing. Nothing remarkable. And never 
will be. Though with my little priest’s heart and with good 
will I do try—. So God will have to do the rest— 

His arms sank down to his sides, he stared at the wall behind 
me. 

—I am so prone to melancholy— 

And all at once this self-confession: 

—It may be that a Protestant priest out on his daily rounds 
meets with the same dirt, the same lack of understanding. 
And the same ‘condescension’. But when he comes home in the 
evening he probably has a wife and little ones and can forget 
for a while. When I come home I only have these four bare 
walls. And some evenings God is far away, oh, he can be so 
far away! When I think that it will be like this all my life 
perhaps— 


I still have a little Christmas shopping to do, and a letter to 
post. There is a queue at the counter. In front of me are two 
old chaps discussing the postmaster who died to-day. 

—He was bitten by a tick two years ago. The sort of tick 
you find on dogs. And he got blood-poisoning. And that 
finished him. 

—But you said he was bitten two years ago? 

—Yes. 

—It’s rather unusual surely for blood-poisoning to take so 
ong. 255 
—Yes. Very unusual. 
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The whole queue stands silently contemplating such 
unusualness. 

When it is my turn I say hurriedly that this letter is going to 
Sweden, to a girl who collects stamps, I had thought of getting 
several different denominations but as there’s a queue I’1I— 

—That doesn’t matter! 

And the kindest imaginable postmistress sets about licking 
stamp after stamp, from the lowest denomination upwards, 
and sticking them on almost lovingly. 

—There, isn’t that pretty! she exclaims, holding up the 
letter admiringly. And how pleased the girl in Sweden will be! 

Everyone else in the queue smiles with pleasure for the 
Swedish girl’s sake as I finally push past. 

Down in the market-place by the harbour the poor raffle- 
duck is still tethered—three days on end I have seen her. And 
she has more ahead of her, she is certainly not intended for 
anyone’s Christmas dinner this evening, she is for some lucky 
winner’s family gathering on New Year’s Eve. 

—It’s for the old-aged, buy a ticket. For the old-aged! 

Yesterday and the day before she was all restlessness and 
agitation, pecking at the rope, going up and pecking at the 
stick, waddling out over the cobble-stones, pulling and 
pulling, tugging so that the rope grew taut as a string, paying 
no heed to her fettered leg, screwing it as though she wanted 
to unscrew it from her body. To-day she is resigned, knowing 
once and for all just how far the rope reaches, or else she is 
tired, she sits supporting herself on her rump, blinking now 
and then—blinking as domestic poultry sometimes do in a way 
that is at once idiotic and yet has in it the deep wisdom of the 
East. She sits there in the afternoon sun with the dry wind 
swirling the dust round, round and up in gusts among the 
rustling palm-leaves. 


The youngsters have gone to sleep now, pleased in spite of 
everything with this strange Christmas, and the American 
has read aloud four times the letters from his children separa- 
ted from him in England. In the velvety darkness I go to 
midnight mass. Am late arriving, and have difficulty in pushing 
my way up to the gallery where an old nun with a white 
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beard is busy leading the choir. The long white wings of her 
hood flutter as she gesticulates and beats time. I know many 
of the singers, have met them and chatted to them only to-day 
—paper-boys who stood in the kiosk singing languishingly in 
drawling voices 


Je voudrais savoir d’avantage 
Je voudrais connaitre l’amour— 


the invalid in a wheel-chair who sells ices outside the cinema, 
the butcher, the milkman. 

The little abbé pops up in the pulpit. And this is the whole 
of his Christmas sermon: 

‘Jesus Christ has said that we must help each other. Let us 
therefore be helpful. Jesus Christ has said that we must speak 
the truth. Let us therefore be truthful. Jesus Christ has said 
that we must love and fear God. Let us therefore be God- 
fearing. In the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

He crosses himself again. And goes down. The choir joins in 
with its joyful Gloria, the scent of incense wafts from censers 
swinging ever faster—. The nun turns her back on the choir to 
sing a solo—and all at once the choir is a collection of school- 
boys, they pull faces, the paper-boy puts out his tongue behind 
her back, and when they go to join in the responses I plainly 
hear the invalid singing obscenities with ecstatic joy instead of 
the words of the hymn, so that the milkman chokes with 
laughter. The bearded one faces us again—and never did I 
see such a lightning change back to pious, earnest-counten- 
anced singing brethren. 

Gloria in excelsis—Noél Noél.... 

The searchlights from Toulon play across the night sky, 
catch a passenger plane in their white cone, glide on. The 
butcher says goodnight and nods upwards, saying to me with 
implicit faith, as many others have done at the sight: 

—We have darned good defences, monsieur! 

It was the Christmas before the war. 
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From the novel The Road to Klockrike (Vagen till Klockrike) by 


HARRY MARTINSON 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


| Bhat fear of a strange man was the greatest hazard in 
a tramp’s life. There was no need of any others, it gave a 
completely unsolicited excitement to existence, and caused 
the heart to beat all too fast in an equally unwelcome way. 

Fear was the world’s biggest problem, and the tramp’s 
biggest problem was the fear of fear. The exaggerated fear 
that people would be exaggeratedly afraid of him. 

He might enter a kitchen and stand by the door, shaking 
with fear like an intimidated dog, and see to his dismay that 
in reality they were as frightened of him as of a Bengal tiger. 

The fear of being suspected of everything possible and im- 
possible in a world where misunderstanding is inevitable, 
because the possibility of investigation is always limited, ran 
like a delicate, evil thread along the whole course of the pro- 
fessional tramp’s career. That fear was a lasting fear, and de- 
termined his outlook, his ideas, and his behaviour through the 
years. 

In the view of nearly every species of humanity he lived a 
completely improbable life. He was a person continuously 
afraid through and through, always on the move along a 
labyrinthine course that ran through thousands upon thou- 
sands of more or less frightened environments. 

It was torture for him to meet women and girls on lonely 
roads where the forest hugged the sides, its high walls of fir- 
trees squeezing out all kinds of fancies and fears. The approach- 
ing women imagined themselves advancing along the bottom 
of a pit darkened by firs: a long trap or passageway where the 
tramp had only to meet them for the worst to happen. In 
places such as these Bolle used to leave the road as soon as he 
heard women or schoolgirls coming, and while he was still 
sure that they had not noticed him. 
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He didn’t want to expose them to fear or himself to the 
ignominy of making them afraid. If one was able to save two 
parties an unbearable thing such as this merely by an evasion, 
then one made the evasion. 

But often he couldn’t, there was no time to do so. Often the 
soughing of the wind in the tree-tops drowned the voices of the 
oncoming women or carried them in another direction until 
the women were right on top of him. The schoolgirls were 
easier to avoid, for they made such a noise that even when 
there was quite a gale blowing their voices—which in addition 
were more shrill than the older women’s—reached him against 
the wind. 

The most treacherous of all was when they were alone, 
because then they were silent as they walked, and he was 
suddenly face to face with them without being able to do 
anything to avoid them. 

The only course then was at all costs to avoid walking in 
the middle of the road, and to move far over to one side. He 
could see then if they were really afraid, because they were 
no more able to conceal their fear of the encounter than he 
himself could hide his feeling of discomfort. Not only did they 
shift as far over to the opposite side as they could, but they did 
so with an unmistakable sidelong rush that stabbed him to the 
heart when he saw it. And when they reached the actual point 
where the terrible meeting was to happen, which also marked 
the beginning of their relief at getting further away from each 
other, the stab went even deeper and Bolle felt chilled to the 
marrow with shame: just before that point they often took a 
sudden extra long stride, as though they were stepping over 
an invisible ditch or a thick log in their path which only they 
could see. 

After this point was passed came the dorsal fear. With more 
daring people it lasted fifty to a hundred paces forward from 
the point of meeting, but in severe cases it possessed them for 
anything up to a thousand paces. 

It was during these subsequent paces that the apprehensions 
of the frightened ones were apt to prove dangerous for the 
tramp, because they often got the idea that he was following 
them. In the sound of their own footsteps they seemed to hear 
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only those of the tramp, and in their own breathing the 
pursuing tramp’s excited breath. But it was more than they 
dared to turn round: the horrible truth might be that he really 
was coming. They would never have been able to look it in 
the eyes, and to put themselves right by turning round and 
looking might be like lifting the lid of terror’s box. 

Instead they quickened their pace more and more, taking 
longer and swifter strides, and when their imagination was 
past bearing and even the last trace and remainder of animal 
dignity gave way and was changed into hysteria, well, then 
they began to run. And when they had run until they just 
couldn’t run anymore, they stopped. Only then did they look 
back. The road was empty, and as they got their breath the 
soughing of the fir-trees made it seem that the whole forest 
was getting its breath with them. 

There had been a murder in the parish of Dadra, and the 
ill wind of contumely became a wind of guilt and mistrust 
that blew against the tramps for a long time. They were 
tracked down when they sheltered in the brick-kilns and 
rounded up in all the towns. 

It was again shown how serious crimes, which increase 
mistrust between man and man, could affect the community 
like a stick on an ant-hill. And on top of the big, wide-spread 
wind of guilt that was always blowing, a tearing wind of 
persecution now came hunting for the guilty man. 

This slighter wind, sweeping along the highroads, blew in 
the faces of many of the tramps and caused them to stagger in 
alarm. 

There were other tramps who felt the same wind at their 
backs. 

It was mistrust directed at them from behind and in front, 
but even the general mistrust, not personally directed at them, 
was for some time very severe. Those whose overwrought nerves 
made them unduly suspicious had a way of distorting every- 
thing that happened until it acquired the urgent and hyp- 
notizing force of a close-up. A lunatic, escaped from an 
asylum, could take on titanic dimensions, and his poor lunacy 
threaten the larger part of the Kingdom. 

There were moments when Bolle could understand the 
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mechanism of the action known as ‘murdering from fear’. 
Many times he had felt himself driven close to the border-line 
of explosive frenzy, when, frightened by some over-excited 
woman’s shrieking fear, he had felt her insulting terror and 
mistrust, mounting suddenly to panic, plunge like a dagger 
into his heart. 

This was something that never occurred to people: that fear 
is insulting, that it is perhaps the severest form of insult there 
is, and that it can drive a person suddenly insulted to reckless 
frenzy. He had managed to pull himself together without 
difficulty on such occasions, but he had felt the deep wound 
made by that sudden stab of mistrust, and he understood the 
mechanism. There were murders that were nothing other than 
the recoil from the frantic fear of the one who was murdered, 
and from the account in the papers of the murder in the 
parish of Dadra he knew that it must have been a murder 
caused by fear. 

A few days later the murderer was arrested, and the news 
of his capture spread through the Kingdom to the relief of all 
the tramps. 

The murder had been committed by a forestry worker who 
was new to the neighbourhood, and who had got lost in the 
forest. Exhausted and famished, he had finally come upon a 
little farm with only the farmer’s wife at home. She was of the 
type that is easily seized by panic, and the man, dazed with 
hunger, stabbed her with a carving knife. 

Had she not stabbed him in the heart with the lunging 
scream of her mistrust, the awful thing would probably not 
have happened. One never knows. 
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EVANGELIST 
(Sketch for a portrait of D. H. Lawrence) 
by Artur LuNDKVIST 


God does not live in bright skies. 

God lives in the darkness, in the depths. 

His face is black, mysterious. 

It smiles in the asphalt of the city 

under the wandering feet of Magdalene. 

It smiles in the mine-shaft, in the black coal. 
It smiles deep down in the earth 

where stones and springs are sleeping— 


In the forests, out on the plains 

we must find the primordial 

and take it to our cities. 

Springs shall laugh in the doorways, 
greenery climb up the factory walls, 
grapes ripen round the chimneys. 


Dye your pale hands with earth 

that they may not wither away. 

Bathe your bodies in dark waters. 

Rest on the ground, wait calmly, breathe deeply 
while the full moon rises— 


You women— 

why must you be like shining metal? 

Why do you love cold silk? 

You are soil and field, with rich hidden veins of milk. 

You are trees, dressed in green bark. 

Give yourselves naked to the warm rain of the June clouds, 
open yourselves to the winds with their whirling seeds— 


Deep in the earth I sense God. 

Deep in the mine-shaft I saw His smile. 

And deep in your flesh God lives: 

He breathes out of your mouth with perfumed breath. 


(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 
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A BURNT CHILD 


Novel by 
STIG DAGERMAN 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blatr) 


It is not true that a burnt child dreads the fire. It is drawn to 
the fire like a moth to the candle. It knows that when it goes near, 
it will burn itself again. But it still goes too near. 


Chap. 1. A CGANDLE IS BLOWN OUT 


WIFE is to be buried at two o’clock, and at half-past 

eleven the husband is standing in the kitchen in front of 
the cracked mirror over the sink. He has not cried very much, 
but he has lain awake a lot and the whites of his eyes are red. 
His shirt is white and shining, and his trousers give off a faint 
steam after their pressing. While his younger sister does up 
the stiff white collar at the back of his neck, and then adjusts 
the white bow at his throat so tenderly that it feels like a caress, 
the widower leans forward over the sink and examines his eyes 
curiously. Then he passes his hand over them as though to 
wipe away a tear, but the back of his hand remains dry. The 
younger sister, who is the pretty one, holds her hand still at 
his throat. The bow gleams white as snow on the pink skin. 
Furtively he strokes her hand. The pretty sister is the one he is 
fond of. He is fond of anything pretty. His wife was ugly and 
ill. That is why he has not been crying. 

The ugly sister is standing at the stove. The gas is hissing, 
and the lid of the shining coffee-pot is bobbing up and down. 
Her red fingers fumble among the taps to turn off the gas. 
She has lived in town for twelve years, but she still hasn’t 
learnt to find the right gas tap. She wears black-rimmed 
glasses, and when she wants to look anyone in the eye she 
bends right forward and stares in an odd sort of way. At last 
she finds the right tap and turns it off. 

—Should it be a white bow for a funeral? 

It is the pretty sister asking. The widower is fingering his 
cuff-links. He has long black shoes on, and when he suddenly 
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stands on tiptoe the shoes squeak. But the ugly sister swings 
round quickly, as though attacked. 

—White for a funeral! I ought to know that after the 
Consul’s! 

And she tightens her lips. Her eyes behind the glasses blink 
as though they were afraid. Perhaps they are. She knows 
everything about funerals, but almost nothing about weddings. 
The pretty sister smiles as she continues adjusting the bow and 
being caressed. The ugly one moves a vase of white mourning 
flowers from the table to the sink. The widower again looks 
in the mirror and suddenly notices that he is smiling. He 
closes his eyes and breathes in the smell of the kitchen. For as 
long as he can remember funerals have smelt of coffee and 
sweaty sisters. 

But a mother is to be buried too, and the son is hardly more 
than twenty. He is standing now by himself under the light 
in the room full of people. His eyes are a little swollen. He has 
bathed them with water after his night of crying, and thinks 
that nothing shows. As a matter of fact everything shows, and 
so the funeral guests have left him alone. Not out of con- 
sideration but out of fear, for the world is afraid of anyone 
who cries. 

For a while he stands quite still, not even fingering his cuffs 
or pulling at the black band on his lapel. The gilt clock, a 
fiftieth birthday present, strikes with a thin, thin note. The 
guests are standing over by the windows talking. There is 
mourning-crape in their voices, but one of his father’s rela- 
tions is drumming out a march with his knuckles on the 
window-sill. They are hard knuckles, and he wishes they 
would stop. They don’t stop, however. Someone up from the 
country turns on the radio, although it is not yet twelve. 
It hums and hums, but still no one has the sense to turn it off. 

Soundlessly the January light pours into the room and 
gleams on all the shiny, squeaking shoes. In the middle of the 
room under the light is a new, large, empty space where he 
stands on his own, watching and listening to everything, 
though he himself is somewhere else. Before his mother died 
and he was left alone, a long oak table used to stand there, but 
the table is now over by the window. It is covered with a white 
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cloth, and on the cloth are glasses, decanters with dark wine, 
fifteen fragile white cups, and a large brown cake which is 
sweet, but will taste bitter. Behind the decanters, on the 
window-table itself, is his mother’s photograph, set for to-day 
in a heavy black frame. It is entwined with greenery, with 
January’s expensive greenery. While the funeral coffee is 
being made, and the rector is shaving at the rectory, and the 
funeral cars’ tanks are being filled in the garage, the eleven 
guests collect round the table and round the dead woman’s 
picture. It is a young photograph, the hair is still thick and 
dark, and lies heavily over the smooth forehead. The teeth 
just visible between the round lips are white and undecayed. 

—She was twenty-five there, someone says. 

—Twenty-six, corrects another. 

—Alma was pretty when she was young. 

—Yes, Alma was pretty all right. 

—Yes, she was pretty when she was young. 

—You can understand why Knut, why Knut...er... 

They remember the son standing in the middle of the floor 
listening. 

—She had nice hair, someone put in, much too quickly. 

—The girl must have been on the way by that time. 

—Oh, did she have a girl? 

—Should have had. But she died. 

—As a baby, you mean? 

—She was a year old. And then they had the boy. But they 
were married then. 

They remember him again, and this time they are silent. 
Someone takes out a large white handkerchief and blows his 
nose. The radio is turned off at last. Then they move out of 
the way with small, squeaking steps as the coffee arrives, It 
is the nice aunt, the one he likes because she has been crying 
behind her glasses, who is carrying the coffee-pot. She carries 
it in a dignified way, held high like a candle-stick, and she is 
perspiring in her tight-fitting black dress. After her comes the 
young aunt. She has black silk stockings, and the men in the 
room, forgetful of the occasion, notice that she has nice legs. 
She catches one of their glances and smiles. She has not been 
crying. 
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His father comes last. Slowly, his eyes lowered, he walks 
towards his son. They are all silent now, and have turned 
round. The one who was drumming out a march is silent too. 
So is his father. Silent and alone, they meet in the middle of 
the floor. Their hands meet and their arms meet, then their 
breasts. Their eyes meet last of all. Not for long, but long 
enough for them both to see who has been crying and who is 
dry-eyed. 

—Don’t cry, my boy, the father says. 

He has said it quietly, but even so everyone has heard it. 
One of the guests gives a sob, short for all that. Shoes squeak, 
and one or two dresses rustle like footsteps among leaves. The 
father’s arm is as hard as stone. 

—Don’t cry, my boy, he says once more. 

Then the son frees himself gently from the man who has 
not been crying. He goes by himself all the way from his place 
under the light up to the table with the steaming cups and the 
brimming glasses. Someone standing in the way shyly moves 
aside. Without shaking he picks up a cup and then a glass, 
and turns slowly round. 

The father is still standing there, his hard arm hanging at 
his right side as though it had been wounded. He bends his 
head slowly and folds one of his red ears down flat against the 
cheekbone. But it isn’t until the sunlight flashes in through 
the window that the son notices how his father’s eyes are 
shining, and he spills a few drops of dark bitter wine on the 
floor between his shoes. 

Before the cars come they stand about in groups in different 
parts of the room. Four are standing under the chiming clock 
with glasses in their hands, which they sip when no one is 
looking. They are country people, relations of the husband, 
people who are only seen at weddings and funerals. Their 
clothes smell of moth. They look at the expensive clock, and 
then at each other. They look at the expensive encyclopedia 
with its leather binding glistening inside the glass of the book- 
case. Then they look at each other and take a sip. Suddenly 
they stand whispering together, their lips softened by coffee 
and wine. They have never liked the dead woman. 

Under the light the sisters are standing with four of the 
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father’s friends who have taken time off in the middle of a 
Monday morning to come to the funeral. More had been 
expected really, but even those who have come didn’t like the 
dead woman. They talk about her for a while, however, in 
subdued dejected voices. Then they talk of something else. 
But their voices are the same. 

At one of the windows the husband and son are standing 
with three of the next-door neighbours. Two of them are 
women who are glad of a little change, and the third is a man 
on the sick-list. The son is nearest the window. He has pushed 
his glass and cup out of the way on the window-sill between 
two flower-pots. He knows that the neighbours didn’t like his 
mother, so he doesn’t want to listen. The man on the sick-list, 
however, is talking about his illness. The two women are 
talking about other illnesses. The husband is talking about the 
dead woman’s illness. She had a bad heart, and she was 
swollen up with water. They talk in subdued voices about weak 
hearts and about water. 

The son meanwhile is looking out of the window. He knows 
that soon they will all be looking out of the window, and so he 
quickly looks at all he can now. He sees the blue tramlines, 
white with ice and salt where they curve, and the small 
freezing snowflakes whirling down into the street. He sees 
blue smoke coming out of the chimney of a boiler-room. Some 
workmen who have been pulling the road up with pick-axes 
and a drill lay their tools aside, blow white smoke on to their 
hands, and have a rest. A cat pads across the snow and a 
brewery horse with its legs wide apart pours its yellow urine 
violently into the gutter opposite. 

But all the time the sun is glinting on the gilded bull’s head 
over a butcher’s shop. In that shop everything is as usual. The 
door is opened and shut by people with steaming breaths. 
The meat is lying in the window on white dishes and behind 
the marble counter the assistants are raising their sharp axes. 
As so many times before, he leans over so close to the window 
that it clouds over with his hot breath. As so many times 
before, but even so not like the first days. For the first days 
were the worst. Then the whole pane had clouded over after 
a while. He had had to grab hold of his hand and pull it down 
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into his pocket so that it wouldn’t tear itself loose and break 
the glass. He had had to bite his lips together so that his 
mouth wouldn’t fly open and scream: Why haven’t you closed 
down? You down there! How can you! Why don’t you hang 
sheets across the windows? Why don’t you lock your door? 
Why do you let the meat vans come with meat when you 
know.what has happened? Butchers! You cruel butchers! Why 
do you allow things to go on as usual when you know that 
everything is altered? 

He is calmer now, merely bending over to look. Merely 
leans over and breathes. Merely turns his eyes like a telescope 
towards the golden bull’s head and the tall shop-window with 
its heavy mountains of meat. Merely presses his thighs pain- 
fully hard against the window-sill. Merely thinks: In there 
my mother died. In there my mother died, while my father 
was sitting in the kitchen shaving, and while I, her son, was 
sitting in my room playing poker with myself. In there she fell 
off a chair without any of us being there to catch her. In there 
she lay on the floor in the muck and the sawdust while a 
butcher stood with his back to her cutting up a sheep. 

Perhaps he isn’t so calm after all. Perhaps after all he has 
said something. Perhaps he has at any rate given a start. In 
any case he feels an arm of stone round his shoulder. He sees 
a hand of stone rubbing and rubbing on the misty pane. No, 
on a large, cold eye. He feels it with his finger-tips and shivers. 
But the hand of stone goes on rubbing, and when it stops the 
eye is cold and clear, but the back of the hand is wet with 
tears. He wipes it against his sleeve and then lets it drop. 

—Don’t cry, my boy, he hears his father whisper. 

He cries nevertheless. Someone presses a handkerchief into 
his hand, and while he dries his eyes until they are clean and 
clear, he hears from the silence in the room that everyone is 
standing listening to his crying. Then he stops out of shame. 
He forces his eyes into obedience, and rolling up the little 
yellow handkerchief, which smells strongly of perfume, into a 
ball, he hands it to the nearest woman. Then he hears his 
father say: 

—Keep it. I have another. 

The ball becomes heavy in his hand. He leans very closely 
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against the window-pane, but it doesn’t cloud over now. His 
father puts his cheek against his. It is a cheek of stone. 

—Look, he whispers. 

And the son looks. Looks at a long line of cars rolling round 
the corner. Five black cars in a blue fall of snow. Five black 
cars that glide inexorably up to the.entrance and stop gently 
with snow on their roofs. 

—Three would have been enough, whispers the aunt with 
the glasses so that no one shall hear it, but so that they nearly 
all do. 

Of course three would have been enough, but at least five 
black cars are needed to make a show. And the father loves 
anything that makes a show. The father loves anything 
beautiful. So he ordered five. 

To get downstairs they have to walk down four flights. They 
walk down very slowly as though it were the last time. The 
father goes first, and then the son, followed by the thirteen 
others. Through the windows on the stairs they see the snow 
falling more and more heavily, and enveloping the carpet- 
beating frame in grey clouds. If it doesn’t clear up the cars 
won't be visible after all. They are silent, all fifteen of them, no 
sixteen, for on the third flight they are met by the son’s 
fiancée. She is thin and pale, and has had great difficulty in 
getting time off from her haberdasher’s shop at Norr. She has 
snow on the front of her black coat, and she has snow on her 
black gloves, and she has snow on the veil of her hat so that 
only her eyes are visible. And she must have been crying. But 
who knows why? 

Black and silent, the procession moves on down the stairs. 
Neighbours open their doors and look on gravely and in 
silence. It is a fine spectacle with good leading parts. A child 
starts crying and presses hard against the wall as if it were 
looking at death itself. When they have passed, all doors are 
closed in merciful silence. The son walks first and then the 
son’s fiancée, and then the father and then the thirteen others. 
The stone stairs are hard, and the clatter of heels and the 
rustling of black clothes is awful. Awful, too, the way the snow 
falls silently and heavily outside, burying the living and the 
dead alike. Awful how long the stairs are. They walk and 
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walk, but never get to the bottom. The son catches at his 
fiancée’s hand, but what he finds is her cold wet glove. He 
squeezes it hard, hard, but all he feels is how much she is 
shivering. He looks at the stairs ahead and goes down and 
down. The grooves in sorrow’s steps are deep and full of salt 
and sand. 

Awful, finally, the sight that meets him at the bottom of the 
stairs. Beautiful, but awful. Without noticing it, he has let 
go his fiancée’s hand and walked by himself through the dark 
entrance-hall to the street-door. But just as he is about to open 
the door and go out to the shadowy waiting cars, faintly visible 
through the snow and the glass, it strikes him how silent it'is 
behind him, and how dark. So he turns slowly round on the 
door-mat and sees a sight which he will never forget, because 
it is so beautiful and so awful. All fifteen of them in their black 
clothes have stopped half-way down the stairs. Their bodies 
shut out the stair-windows, and that is why it is so dark. The 
women’s faces behind the thick veils glisten as hard as bone. 
Everything else is dark, the stairs, the walls, and the heavy 
clothes. Only the faces are white, and a single gloveless hand 
over a coat. For a moment they stand completely still as 
though waiting for an invisible photographer. Then they glide 
slowly down towards him like a single enormous shadow. 
Sorrow’s staircase is at an end. 

Outside the snow is falling. A hidden tram rolls clanging 
past. Where the road is up there is the faint glow of lanterns. 
They get into the cars in their snow-covered clothes. There 
are sixteen of them in five large cars, and they have to sit far 
apart and shiver. Just before they leave, the snowfall lessens 
slightly, so at least one or two manage to see them drive off. 
They call at the rectory for the rector, who is standing waiting 
bareheaded in the porch. He sits in front beside the driver of 
the chief mourners’ car, and shakes hands with them through 
the glass panel, eyeing each one of them gravely and at 
length. He has tears in his eyes from the biting wind. For a 
moment they almost think he is crying. 

On the way out he catechizes them about the dead woman. 
About her life, what she died of, and how she died. The father 
answers for the four of them, for himself, for the son, for the 
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son’s fiancée, and for his pretty sister. He doesn’t like parsons, 
just thinks it’s nice to have one. So he answers sullenly that 
she lived as poor people do. When she could still manage it 
she used to go out cleaning. When she could manage it no 
longer she stayed at home. In bed mostly. Had a bad temper. 
Otherwise nice. Nice for the most part really. Meant well, 
anyway. She was swollen up towards the end, and found the 
stairs difficult. 

The son is sitting by the window looking out. The weather 
is clearing up, and the sky above Séder is clear, like ice. The 
street they are driving along is cold and hard. The wind’s 
stiff broom sweeps the pavements, taking a hat with it, a new 
black hat. A man in a butcher’s shop is standing with a saw in 
his hand . . . found the stairs difficult . . . and still they let her 
go. They cross the bridge. The canal is frozen over. On it are 
thin curling ski-tracks. A frozen-in boat is lying askew by the 
quay-side, freezing. 

—What hospital did Mrs. Lundin die in, the parson asks. 

They all give a start at this, and look down at the floor of 
the car. The father talks for a long time about what she died 
of, quite a long time, almost until they can see the walls of the 
cemetery. But how she died is nobody’s business. The pale 
fiancée turns round and looks at the son, but he is looking out 
through the back window. Looking at the other cars gliding 
one by one round the long white bend. It is a fine sight with 
so many all in a line, and someone stops and looks. 

—She died at home, the parson asks. 

—Yes, the pretty sister says, that’s right. She died at home. 

Then they are there. 

They walk up the long path to the chapel. The wind tears 
at the veils and whips tears out of their eyes. The parson and 
the father walk in front. Then the son and the fiancée. Then 
the aunts hand in hand. Then the father’s relations from the 
country. Then the few false friends. Then the two women 
from next door. Last of all comes the man on the sick-list, 
thinking about his illness. 

They don’t take up much room in the chapel. The father 
sits down heavily in the front seat, his black hat in his hand, 
and looks over his shoulder to see if anyone else is coming, but 
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there is no one. Yes, just as they have all sat down two women 
come in carrying a banner. At one time, before she became 
ugly and swollen, the dead woman belonged to a woman’s 
club. They have almost forgotten about it, but the club hasn’t. 
As the first woman walks up the aisle, bravely holding the 
banner aloft, the widower remembers it too, painfully clearly. 
He hadn’t meant any harm, but one evening he had snapped 
her head off about her rushing off to the meetings, and after 
that she hadn’t gone any more, It is a handsome banner, 
anyway, with its black crape, and the woman carrying it isn’t 
so bad either. The wind has already given her a colour, but 
she blushes slightly under the eighteen pairs of eyes. The 
relations from the country in the second row are no doubt a 
little shocked by the red banner, but as someone whispers it 
has after all got crape on it, mourning that is. 

In the middle of the room is the yellow coffin, and although 
they have tried to look elsewhere, they are finally forced to 
notice that it is there. There on its shelf, making quite a show 
with its eight wreaths. If they put their heads on one side, they 
can read what’s on the ribbons. 

—A farewell greeting from the Carlsson family, a woman 
whispers into her husband’s ear. And she suddenly begins to 
sob. It is their wreath. And it is beautiful. 

The music begins. There’s a violin and organ, and while 
they are playing up in the gallery the son looks down at his 
fiancée’s hands. They are quivering in their gloves like a leaf. 
Then he looks at his father’s hands. They are lying heavy and 
still on his knees. But suddenly they pull out a watch, and all 
the time the music is going on they open and shut the case, 
over and over again. The pretty sister is twiddling a ring. She 
pulls it off and looks round in a lost way. But the ugly sister 
can barely see the coffin, so she breathes on her glasses and 
polishes them with a large white handkerchief. She sees 
better then. Right up nearest the coffin the standard-bearer is 
standing stiffly, but one can see from the fluttering crape that 
she is shaking. 

Then the priest begins speaking. It is an address about the 
good wife of a good husband, and a good mother to a good son 
and a good daughter. So the priest thinks that the son’s fiancée 
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is the dead woman’s daughter. It makes them annoyed with 
her. They look in her direction anyway. She herself is chewing 
her handkerchief and weeping. She weeps easily. The priest 
speaks of a life of toil and the great patience needed to endure 
an illness. This makes all the women sob into their handker- 
chiefs, or into the sleeves of their coats, for they all have their 
illnesses. To end with, the priest speaks of the happiness of 
being allowed to die in one’s home, surrounded by one’s dear 
ones. All the men bite their lips, hard or lightly, for they are 
all afraid of dying. But the son fumbles for a handkerchief 
which is wet and smells of perfume. There is the rattle of sand, 
and the coffin sinks down slowly with all its flowers like a 
cinema organ. They try to watch it for as long as possible, as 
one gazes after a train disappearing with a friend on it. At 
last there is nothing left. Only a hole in the floor smelling of 
flowers, and soon not even flowers. The widower goes and 
stands by the hole, shyly and a little bent, and through his 
unbuttoned coat his watch is seen hanging. And each time he 
goes to speak, it swings like a pendulum inside his black coat. 

—My dearest, he says. 

He is seized by crying. Certainty strikes him like a whip, and 
he winces noticeably. So violently that one of them is afraid 
he is going to fall in. But he doesn’t; he merely leans forward 
over the hole, then steps back from it, his eyes numb with 
certainty. But when he gets to the seat, the priest puts his large 
hand reassuringly on his until it stops shaking and becomes 
as calm as stone. 

The son reads a poem by the graveside. It is a small white 
sheet of paper which he has put in his pocket next to the wet 
handkerchief. The poem consequently smells of perfume, and 
the ink has run towards the edges, but that is not why he 
reads so badly. It is because he is crying. He knows the poem 
by heart and the last verses, when he has got into the way of 
it, go very well. By that time his voice is steady and calm, 
perhaps a little pleased with itself even. 

His father too is pleased. He likes anything beautiful. 
Beautiful poems at beautiful funerals is what he likes. He looks 
at the priest, who is standing listening. He listens beautifully. 
He is accustomed to listening beautifully to funeral poems. It 
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is a long poem, although the paper is so small, and towards the 
end several of them look away at the priest to see what he 
thinks of their funeral. 

But for the son the paper is suddenly empty. So he stands 
there in front of the hole, with a piece of paper in his hand, 
and his hand is trembling. He looks at the white, empty space, 
unable to understand. Then he looks over the edge of the paper 
and his gaze drops and drops. The edges of the grave are grey 
and smooth. The lid of the coffin is yellow and cold. The 
flowers gleam red. 

It is only then he understands. And it is hard to understand. 
One step forward and he is crying. Another step, and he knows 
that this is the end. A handkerchief pressed hard against his 
eyes, and he realizes that it can’t be put off any more. No 
longer any death announcement to draw up. No more invita- 
tion letters to write. No poem to be thought of at night when 
he can’t sleep. There is no solace and no refuge, no end and no 
beginning. Only a certainty, empty as a grave, that down here 
one’s mother is lying dead, gone beyond recall. Beyond prayers 
and thoughts, flowers and poems and tears and words. And 
with the handkerchief pressed against first one eye and then 
the other, he cries with emptiness, cries and goes on crying, 
for emptiness has more tears than anything else. 

The priest guides him carefully back and a hand of stone 
pushes him into a chair and an arm of stone is put round his 
shoulder. Through a curtain of tears he sees the woman with 
the banner go up to the hole and dip her banner down into 
it three times, but when the banner comes up for the third 
time the crape has come undone and spins slowly down on to 
the floor of the chapel. Then they all walk round the grave for 
the last time. Those who have bouquets let them drop. They 
thud on to the lid of the coffin or fall with a swish into a 
wreath. The others just look down, a short look or a long look, 
take two steps backwards, and shake the priest by the hand. 

But at the edge of the grave the son frees himself from the 
arm of stone, and with the emptiness aching in his throat, 
tears his poem into tiny scraps. So small that it is like a fall of 
snow as they whirl softly down over the coffin that is obscured 
by flowers and tears. 
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They put the priest down in the snow outside the rectory. 
He is in a hurry to get inside, and now they no longer think 
he is crying. It is snowing hard, and on the way into town 
the five cars have lost each other in the snowfall. There are 
six, and then seven in the funeral procession. A butcher’s van 
has joined it and a small lorry with furniture. On the bridge, 
as it clears for half a minute, a cupboard with a mirror is seen 
from one car and a large slaughtered animal from another. 
It has been a hard road back from the cemetery. Those who 
have not cried have been whipped into tears by the whirling 
snow. But it has robbed those who have been crying of their 
weeping and given them only tears instead. They have asked 
the woman with the banner and her companion to ride in the 
last car, and because the pole of the banner is so long they have 
had to open a window. Consequently snow has blown in, and 
the man on the sick-list has complained the whole way, and 
told them about his illness and how sensitive he is to cold. But 
the two women from the club have talked about Alma. 

—Alma was a good comrade, they have been saying, one 
couldn’t find a better comrade. 

But no one has agreed with them, keeping silent but not con- 
curring, and after they have got out at the top of Sdéder the 
others have quickly wound up the window and looked forward 
to a warm funeral breakfast. 

And it is warm in the restaurant. Warm and genteel. It is 
true that it feels a little unfamiliar for the waiters to have 
such white coats, and to bow so deeply. They could have had 
it at home, of course, the funeral breakfast that is. The sister 
with the glasses could have got the food ready, and the one 
without could have waited on them, and there would have 
been plenty of room too. But it is a fine restaurant, and the 
private room which the widower has hired is a handsome and 
solemn room, and the widower likes anything handsome and 
solemn, even if it is expensive. 

Alma was mean like that, a lot of them are thinking as they 
enter the private room, and if Knutte had died first the funeral 
breakfast would no doubt have been held at home—if there 
had been one at all. A little coffee beforehand perhaps at most, 
and a glass of wine and a biscuit afterwards. 
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There is silence for a few minutes before they sit down. The 
table is laid for seventeen, and the widower stands between his 
sisters counting. Counting the covers and the chairs, and the 
first time making it only sixteen. But the third time he makes 
it seventeen. The light in the room is dim, and the sixteen 
faces are heated and red after storm and grief. These strange, 
quiet minutes as they pass are saturated with sweet sorrow, 
quite silent at first, then less so. For someone is rubbing his 
hands, rubbing and rubbing, as before a hard job. Then 
someone coughs so that the rubbing will not be heard. Some- 
one whispers, and then someone coughs, so that the whispering 
will not be heard. The widower turns round. 

—Well, shall we sit down, he says, almost in a whisper. 

There is the rustle of dresses and the squeaking of shoes. 
Chairs scrape, and there is the click of hand-bag clasps. It 
seems dark and solemn in the room, and they feel oddly pure 
as they sit there, each one by himself, looking down at their 
white plates. Pure, almost like children. And the plates are 
shining, they can mirror their feelings there. It makes a 
beautiful picture. 

But there is an agonizing moment for the widower. He is 
sitting next to his son with the pretty sister on his other side. 
He looks round for the food and drink, his hand already 
raised to beckon as it were. The double doors are opened, 
however, and three white waiters come in one behind the 
other with trays. They give him such a strange look as they 
pass that he squirms and lowers his eyes. It is then that he 
notices the candle. One by one they all notice the candle, the 
tall white candle in its black candlestick, burning by itself 
on the table. One by one they look at the candle and at the 
large white plate in front of the widower. Then they all look 
at him. 

—You are sitting in Alma’s place, someone says piercingly. 

It is the ugly sister who speaks. Her eyes blink behind her 
misty glasses, and he could strike her for having spoken so 
loudly. It should be dignified, the way he gets up, but it is 
frightened, shy and frightened. And a dead match is left lying 
on Alma’s white plate, until at last a waiter brushes it off 


with his serviette. 
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It is thus the son who sits nearest the candle. It is his mother’s 
candle burning down. He watches it, but feels only emptiness. 
He stares into the flame until he sees nothing else and, dazzled, 
tries to think : It’s my mother’s life burning. It’s my mother 
slowly dying. 

But he knows that she is dead and that the candle won’t 
change anything. It’s only an ordinary candle burning, and 
when it has burnt down nothing more will have happened 
than that an ordinary candle has burnt down in its holder. 
But he notices that his fiancée doesn’t dare look at the candle. 
Only dares to look down at her knee where a crumpled-up 
handkerchief is lying. If she didn’t she would have to cry. 

Then the son looks at his father. Looks at him for a long 
time, so long that he forgets to eat. The sandwich lies uneaten 
on his plate, and the pilsener remains untouched. For suddenly 
he wants so badly to catch his father’s eye. As yet he doesn’t 
quite know why, just knows that he must catch his eye, if only 
for a moment. But the father is not looking in the son’s direc- 
tion. That is where the candle is, and he doesn’t want to see 
the candle. It is a beautiful candle, and he likes anything 
beautiful, but even so he doesn’t want to look at it. So he looks 
the other way, every other way possible. Begins to flush and 
perspire from turning his neck so much. Nods to the guests 
sitting opposite and on either side, throws a word here and 
another there, drops a fork with a piece of sill on it on to his 
knee. Suddenly forgets where he is and starts to laugh. Laughs 
as one does at almost nothing, so that the ugly sister takes him 
by the arm, pinches him above the elbow, and says so that 
they nearly all hear it: 

—You mustn’t laugh, Knut! 

No, he mustn’t laugh. He realizes that himself and goes 
rigid. Shame passes icily through his body. He gets out his 
handkerchief. It is dry, but soon wet with sweat, the sweat of 
shame. He hides behind it for a moment, adjusting his face so 
that when he is again visible to everyone he is wearing a 
beautiful mask, a reassuringly beautiful mask of gravity, 
almost sorrow even. And because of the mask he looks towards 
the candle while the brannvin is being served. But in front of 
the candle his son is sitting, and his son’s eyes stab almost 
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burningly into his. It is easier to look at the candle. It is a 
beautiful candle which he can love. But his son hasn’t got 
beautiful eyes, and so he can’t love them. That is why he 
doesn’t even want to look at them. 

Then they drink a silent toast to the dead woman. Someone 
smacks his lips, but his wife coughs to cover it up. The widower 
coughs too, then taps his glass. 

—A minute’s silence for Alma, he says, bowing his head. 

They all bow their heads, while they nearly all think of the 
dead woman. The candle burns with a high clear flame. Out- 
side the snow is whirling and dogs are barking. Inside it is 
quiet and warm, and sentimental music is heard faintly from 
the restaurant. A minute is a long time. A lot can happen. 
One of them sees the coffin sinking down and being swallowed 
up by a hole. One of them sees the ambulance with its red 
lamps drive up skidding in the snow, and another sees Alma 
sitting in his garden with her swollen legs on a cushion. 
Another sees her as a girl standing on the stairs with a towel 
over her hair. Another hears her voice saying something un- 
pleasant through a door. He shakes his head until a better 
memory comes. It always does if one shakes one’s head. 

But there is one who is thinking of something else and wish- 
ing that the minute were over and that the candle would burn 
quickly, so afraid is he of the candle and the silence. There is 
someone else who doesn’t see her either, because he knows that 
she is dead and that a big empty hole is left when anyone is 
dead. He looks down at his plate for a whole minute and all 
the time there is a pair of frightened eyes with large red 
whites lying on the plate. For a whole silent minute he thinks: 
Why is Daddy afraid? And he realizes that that is just what 
he wanted to know: Whether those eyes were grieving or 
whether they were merely afraid. 

After that there is not another silent minute the whole 
evening. They are given a lot of brannvin, in some mysterious 
way much more than they have any right to, and brannvin is 
good. First it makes you warm and gives you beautiful eyes. 
Everyone else has beautiful eyes too. Everything hard is 
softened, and everything that is yours becomes someone else’s. 
If you put out a hand there is someone to take it. If you say 
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something there is someone who will listen to it as though it 
were worth listening to. You get nearer to each other, and it is 
nice to get nearer to each other. It gives you beautiful lips and 
soft, well-shaped mouths. Everything is warm and all shadows 
recede. Sorrow itself takes on an outline of joy. 

They watch the candle burning and burning. It will soon 
have burnt down. But it doesn’t appal them, the fact that it is 
burning so quickly, that it is a life there burning with a clear, 
sharp flame. Clear, sharp? No, it is soft and warm, and the 
lower it sinks the softer it becomes. The lower it sinks the softer 
the memory of Alma becomes. They all take out their pictures 
and hold them up for their neighbours to see. And all pictures 
are good when good eyes are looking at them. 

—She was kind and patient, says the woman who stood on 
the pavement watching the ambulance skid, and she was 
beautiful in death. She lay there in the mortuary so genteelly 
with her hands clasped. And you could hardly see that she had 
fallen on her forehead. 

—And she was a good friend, was Alma, says the man on 
the sick-list who felt cold in the car. 

—And the way she suffered, says the man in whose garden 
she once sat with her two swollen legs, and what a struggle 
she had all her life. 

—And the way she toiled, his wife says. 

—And of course we all know, Knut best of all, what she has 
meant to him, says someone who was never her friend. 

But it is true. He himself knows best of all. That is why he is 
sitting so quietly. Brannvin is good. If one sits quietly no one 
notices it. If one is afraid of looking at a candle, no one 
notices that either. It may be true that death is a large empty 
hole, and that sorrow is knowing just how deep the hole is, but 
it is only true when one is sober. If one has brannvin one can 
fill up the hole with all the beautiful thoughts one can think 
of, and all the fine words one can hit on. One can fill it right 
up to the brink. And then put a stone there. 

But if one cannot one must have reasons for not doing so, 
and all the time the son is sitting talking about his dead mother 
to his pale little fiancée he is thinking: Why doesn’t Daddy say 
something? And why is he so afraid? 
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He himself is not filling any empty hole, because he knows 
how empty it is. He merely talks about the dead woman to his 
fiancée. He is not doing it because he has been drinking. He 
never drinks. Hardly ever. He is doing it because he loved her. 
And one does talk about someone one has loved. If one talks 
at all. He loved her because she loved him. And if one is loved, 
one loves in return, otherwise one is a fool. 

But the flame is sinking lower and lower, and several of 

them want to make a move before the flame reaches the 
bottom. The son’s fiancée is the first to leave. She is pale and 
has a headache. She is always pale and nearly always has a 
headache, or else she is crying. Even when she laughs she cries 
a little. She is only seventeen. The son goes with her out into 
the vestibule, where there is a telephone on a table. A waiter 
rings for a taxi, for it is snowing outside and she is almost 
continually cold. When she has put on her gloves he squeezes 
her hand very hard and gives her a long look. She begins to 
cry. Then the taxi comes in the snow. He gives her three kronor 
for the fare, it is all-he has. 

After that he sits at the table between the candie and an 
empty chair. The flame now is very low, and gives out more 
warmth. It warms his hands. It is nice to be warmed, for as 
soon as he touches his. fiancée he is cold. He likes her, but he 
is cold, and so he has not been able to possess her. In order to 
be still warmer he moves nearer the candle. Two of the dead 
woman’s enemies leave, now that there is no more to eat or 
drink. This makes thirteen at table and when the relations 
from the country notice this they go too. The father goes out 
with them. They are his relations. The dead woman has none 
left. Two brothers twenty years older than herself died in 
America. Her mother died in a sanatorium in Jamtland, and 
her father died at sea as a young man. 

The father’s relations take a taxi through the snow. They 
are not going to the station as they say, but to more well-to- 
do relations at Essingen. But they are kind and don’t want to 
hurt anyone who is poor and in mourning. And besides they 
are a little drunk. They only come into town for funerals and 
christenings, but then they stay a long time. 

While they stand saying good-bye inside the entrance one 
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or two more enemies take their leave. They are two work- 
mates. They are in a good mood, and as it’s only nine o’clock 
they have plenty of time for a few more drinks. But they don’t 
tell Knut this, for who wants to hurt a man who has just 
become a widower. And one of the sisters, the pretty one, 
follows half a minute later. Has a headache and is going home. 
But when the work-mates’ taxi comes she gets into the same 
car. 

—Nice legs you’ve got, one of them says, brushing the snow 
off her stockings. 

He has thought so all day. Even in the chapel he thought so. 
He tells her so in a whisper. She thinks it unseemly at first. 
Then she thinks it funny. Then she likes it. She likes anyone 
who thinks she is pretty, and as there are many who think she 
is pretty, there are many she likes. But she likes herself best 
of all. 

In the private room the candle will soon have burnt down 
and the ugly sister feels like crying. Before she does cry she 
leaves. She knows that crying makes her ugly, even more ugly. 
But the father is annoyed when she leaves, not at her leaving, 
but because she is ugly. Ugly women often make him angry. 

Why is Daddy so cross, the son is thinking. He is now sitting 
almost on top of the candle. He is warm, and when he is warm 
he longs for his fiancée. He longs for her because he wants to 
warm her, but when she does come it only makes him cold. 
Then his father looks at him, by mistake perhaps, but he looks 
at him. Why is Daddy so afraid, he thinks. 

Perhaps he is afraid of the candle. The flame is now almost 
singeing the black crape. Pitilessly it sinks down towards the 
bottom. Above it is emptiness, the huge emptiness of death. 
Below it there is still a piece of candle-grease. Suddenly he 
finds himself hoping that that piece will last a long time. He 
knows all about the emptiness but he can still hope. Why does 
he hope? Is it because his father is so afraid of the candle going 
out? 

Then the neighbours leave, leaving them alone with the 
candle. No, the father goes out with them and leaves the son 
alone with the candle. The flame flickers. The room is almost 
in darkness. And in the darkness the son does something un- 
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heard of. Silently and gently he moves over from his chair into 
his mother’s. It is so cold that he shudders. It is the terrifying 
cold of death. The flame of life is as thin as this flame is now. 
Someone opens a door and looks in, and the flame flickers. He 
puts his hands round it to protect it. But inside the door a 
waiter is standing. 

—Mr. Lundin, he asks. 

—Yes, the son answers. 

—You are wanted on the telephone. 

—Which Mr. Lundin? Bengt? 

—Yes, says the waiter. I think it was Bengt. 

So the son goes out to speak to his fiancée. He closes the door 
carefully, so that the candle will not blow out. He likes talking 
to his fiancée on the telephone very much, because then he 
can make his voice so warm, and he can blow his warmth into 
her cold ear. Then her voice too gets warm. On the telephone 
they are both warm. 

While the son is walking through the almost empty 
restaurant, the three neighbours are sitting in a taxi. If they 
were on their own they couldn’t afford it, but being three they 
can share. They drive up Gétgatan in the beauty of the falling 
snow, which billows softly in front of the shop-windows like a 
thick curtain. 

—She had a fine funeral, says one of the neighbours’ wives. 

The others are silent, for everything has been said. But the 
man with the illness, who is sitting in the middle, is suddenly 
ill no longer. He is well and strong. And drunk too. So when 
the car turns in to their own dark street he puts his hand under 
one of the women’s snow-covered breasts. The other woman 
laughs. 

While the son is still making his way out, the father is 
standing in the restaurant’s lavatory, having just washed his 
hands. He now washes them again, then holds them up in front 
of the mirror. And they are certainly clean. But even so he 
washes them once more. 

On the table is the telephone with its receiver off. As the 
son sits down he smiles, smiles at what he is going to say. If she 
has a headache he will say: Take an aspirin and think of me. 
And if that doesn’t help take another and think of something 
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else. But if she is crying he will say: Don’t you remember what 
I said at the table? What Mummy used to say to me when I 
was unhappy, when I was grown-up and unhappy. When I 
was little she used to kiss me to make me happy, but when I 
was grown-up and unhappy she used to say: Sit down at the 
table and write a letter to yourself. It’s always worth while 
writing to yourself, but almost only to yourself. And when you 
have finished you aren’t unhappy any more, but you have a 
long letter. A long, lovely letter. 

So he lifts the receiver and says hallo. 

It is a strange woman’s voice and the voice says: 

—How are you darling? Tired? 

—Tired? he asks. Who am I speaking to? 

—It’s Gun, the strange woman whispers. 

Then she is suddenly very frightened. He hears from her 
sobbing heavy breathing how terribly frightened she is. He 
himself is not frightened. 

—Who am I speaking to? she whispers. 

—It’s Bengt, Bengt Lundin. He spits the t’s into the receiver. 

—I’m sorry, she says, and hangs up. 

The receiver down. After a moment a waiter pulls the 
telephone across and orders a taxi for a drunken man. When 
the father comes out of the lavatory with his clean hands, the 
son is sitting by himself on a chair at the telephone-table. He is 
not smoking. Just sitting. He has the corner of a handkerchief 
between his teeth. When he is upset he always chews some- 
thing, his nails or a handkerchief. 

They go together into the private room. It is almost dark in 
there now, but the flame will burn for a while yet. The son 
walks behind his father, but when they get inside he places 
himself on the opposite side of the table. He wants to look him 
in the eye, he wants to see if his eyes are afraid. But his father 
is not looking at him. His father is standing by the dead 
woman’s cold chair looking down at her empty plate. No, it is 
no longer empty. On the mother’s plate is the bill. 

The son waits and waits. If the eyes are afraid he will make 
them more so. If they are not afraid he is going to hurt them. 
Hurt them as much as he can. Hurt them as he has never hurt 
anyone before. He gazes at the bowed head with its thinning 
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hair. He gazes at the broad red face which the candle is trying 
to illuminate but can’t, is less and less able to. Then he sees 
that the eyelids are twitching, perhaps from tiredness, perhaps 
from fear. 

Then he knows how he can make this twitching worse, make 
it so terribly painful that whenever the eyelids are shut they 
will shut round a burning candle. He puts his hands round the 
flame like a shield. Above the flame is emptiness, and below it 
a few centimetres of candle-grease, but round it are his strong 
hands. One cannot wake the dead. Not for oneself. For oneself 
the dead are dead. But one can resurrect the dead for others. 
To someone else one can say: She is alive, you see, the candle 
is burning, the candle isn’t out. Therefore she is alive. 

The candle is burning inside his hands, which are hot from 
the flame. His whole body is hot. It is a terrible heat, but he 
needs it, needs it so that he can burn. 

—Someone rang up, he says. 

His mouth is full of perfume. Consequently it doesn’t 
sound as he intended. But his father looks up from the bill. He 
is troubled, but not really afraid. The candle is burning away, 
but he cannot see it properly, his son’s hands are in the way. 

—Oh, he answers, who? 

—A woman, the son says. 

—-Oh, the father answers. What did she say? 

—She said she was sorry, the son whispers. Her name was 
Gun. 

Then the father raises his eyes from the bill, looks over the 
son’s head and up to the ceiling. Off drops the mask, the 
widower’s sad mask, and underneath the mask is joy, a great 
and terrible joy. For to those who are forced to mourn, joy can 
look like fear. They are afraid of showing their joy. But 
nothing can be done about this joy. Anyone who is made 
happy by the living is not frightened by the dead. He can 
always keep his hands where they are for a moment, but even 
during that moment he knows that round the hands is nothing 
but emptiness, above the light is emptiness, and underneath it 
a lump of tallow. To mourn is to have an empty pit inside 
one, a large empty pit which no tears can fill. 

At that moment the son burns his hands. There is someone 
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at the door, someone who wants to be paid, and the flame 
flickers in the draught. First to one side, burning the left 
hand, and then to the other, burning the right. Then the one 
who is burnt pulls his hands back. The man standing in the 
doorway is silent. The whole room is silent. The whole world 
is silent. The son’s tongue tastes of perfume, and he can say 
nothing, so bitter is the taste of the hated one’s perfume. If 
only he could scream. He can only swallow and swallow, and 
lift his burnt hands up to his dry eyes. 
Then the father smilingly blows out the light. 


(Note.—This chapter is printed by kind permission of Chatto and 
Windus, who are shortly to publish the book in England.) 
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HAMLET at Elsinore. 
SOM NI BEHAGAR (AS YOU LIKE IT) at Stockholm. 


T was a fine, imaginative cultural gesture by the people of 
Denmark to inaugurate, in 1937, a Hamlet Festival at 
Elsinore, so that in the very castle of Kronberg where the 
tragedy is set, the play might be produced annually by actors 
from different nations. The Old Vic Company, headed by 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, opened the Festival in 
1937. It was followed in 1938 by a German caste; and in July, 
1939, by John Guilgud, Fay Compton, and a company 
sponsored by the British Council; and Danes still speak ad- 
miringly of all these performances, though the hard years of 
the war have made a long break. 

The Festival continued enthusiastically after the war with 
visits from Norwegian and Finnish companies, and this year 
came the State Theatre of Virginia—not a national American 
company, though it is sponsored by the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Its moving spirits are two ex-service 
men, Robert Breen and Robert Porterfield, whose energy, 
ambition, and courage are commendable. But it is to be 
regretted that a more experienced company was not chosen 
for the honour of appearing at the Danish Festival. Stage 
experiments are interesting but they can be very crude. This 
company played to the American Forces in Germany, and 
the production was based presumably on what might go down 
with young men of decidedly mixed cultural backgrounds and 
education. I do not argue the point, but this Hamlet certainly 
did not go down at Elsinore. The press notices were polite, but 
guarded; the public, less concerned with their theatrical 
guests’ feelings, were not deceived, and many stayed at home. 

What a noble setting is Kronberg for a noble play! It is 
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SHAKESPEARE IN SCANDINAVIA, 1949 


performed out-of-doors in the great square courtyard of the 
palace, on steps that run up to the first-floor windows of the 
hall inside. The grey stone palace walls are roofed with green 
copper, glowing in a June evening sun against a brilliant blue 
sky. The shadows change and lengthen as the evening darkens 
—natural and artificial lighting have been combined by the 
‘designer’, Nat Karson; and nature wins easily. Overhead, 
swallows and swifts scurry and dive noisily, the rush of their 
wings and their bird-chatter competing with the human 
voices—and here again, nature has it. Outside the palace 
splashes the sea; later, the coast will blaze with midsummer 
bonfires, sending greetings across the water to Sweden. The 
battlements are forbidding; at any moment the ghost of the 
murdered king may appear... 

But it is not as easy as that. To begin with, we have to face 
six twenty-foot high figures forming a semi-circle on the steps; 
these depict armed warriors, purporting to be symbolical of 
Hamlet’s ancestors. They have been built by the designer ‘as 
part of his striving for the effect of permanency’; but some of 
us thought they were just giant grotesque lampholders, for 
each has a quartet of arc-lamps coming out of the top of its 
head, and all are very hideous and disturbing to the eye. On 
the steps are also a few essential screens and chairs, rather 
tawdry and unpalatial, and in the charge of two furniture- 
removers so fantastically attired in tights and tall hats with 
zig-zags all over them that we almost laughed whenever they 
appeared. 

Then, the familiar ghost does not open the play; but there 
are revels at Court, with the King giving leave to Laertes to 
return to France and Polonius giving advice in front of the 
whole party—most unsuitably, we felt, though it allowed 
Laertes time to show off his fine headpiece of purple ostrich 
feathers, in which he was making good progress with the 
court girls, Hamlet stands aloof in a long cloak of dark 
powder blue (luckily we do not guess that this conceals tights 
and doublet of blue with buttons up and down back and front 
in quite bewildering fashion); he is here a figure of lonely 
dignity. He is played by Robert Breen, director, who with 
Blevins Davis, producer, is responsible for the performance; 
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ironically, this time of silent brooding is one of his most 
effective moments. 

The battlement scenes, when we got to them (and some of 
us would have liked them sooner, as in the first folio) 
were good and lively. With the sentries, we looked up to the 
vast copper roof of the castle, full of suppressed excitement. 
But no Ghost appeared; only the sepulchral voice of a gramo- 
phone record groaned its way out through a loudspeaker; 
squeaks and grindings, with some music specially designed (of 
which there was much throughout the play) mixed with the 
late king’s ominous words, though whether these extra 
sounds were mechanical or supernatural was never quite clear. 

The play was really lost from the Ghost’s first relayed groan. 
The Ghost was mechanized, revolvers were let off in any 
crisis, Hamlet did some tricky work with an electric hand 
torch; all this, and the shouting and commotion and knock- 
about stuff, lent an atmosphere of middle-western saloon to 
Kronberg—at any minute we expected the Sheriff with his 
sombrero and tough boys. An unexpected note was struck by 
the Players entering singing ‘Down among the Dead Men’. 
They did their scenes well—stylized, mimed, and rather 
restful after the hurly-burly of the court. One shock was the 
total absence of the graveyard scene, while many of the best 
speeches were missing or severely cut—the Queen’s part was 
reduced to a mockery, which was unfortunate, as Miss Aline 
Macmahon is both a distinguished and audible actress. 
Polonius (Clarence Derwent) gave a steadying performance; 
the King (Walter Abel) behaved himself like a straightforward 
murderer and seemed real even though dressed like the King 
of Diamonds; Ophelia (Ruth Ford) threw off her mad scenes 
noisily, at Kronberg we felt she would have been happier in 
Hollywood. 

Robert Breen’s Hamlet lays him open to much criticism, but 
it was good melodrama and it is not his fault that he apparently 
lacks the subtlety and the sensitiveness which the character 
requires. His Hamlet was a plain crude young man with a 
grievance, who goes mad in a plain crude way—no delicate 
hovering in the balance, but well and truly into the snake-pit 
with rantings and ravings. He does not move us to pity—the 
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comment springs to our lips ‘How sad for his parents’. He 
should perhaps not have attempted a role for which he is in no 
way suited; but since he did, might we suggest that he could 
have spoken more clearly and dragged his s,eeches less? His 
representation of the mentally tortured, tragic prince is in 
keeping with the whole active production—slapstick, plenty 
of lights on and lights off, ladies and gentlemen of the court 
petting and prancing, farcical work with crowns, deeds rather 
than words. Central figures were Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, a typical pantomime pair who might well have been 
chosen for the disparity of their size and contours. Dressed in 
the homeliest and dowdiest of utility homespuns of the 
period, they capered, peered and let off their pistols like a 
couple of comic conspirators—at any moment we expected to 
see false noses and whiskers. 

But though the creator of Prospero might have been 
surprised by Mr. Robert Breen’s individual performance and 
general conception of the play Hamlet, perhaps the man who 
made Falstaff might have given him a cheer, as we nearly all 
did, Danes and foreigners alike, when we got to the duelling 
scene. By this time it was as dark as a summer night at Elsinore 
ever is and the lights were fairly streaming down from the 
helmets of Hamlet’s ancestors; the nip in the air made us 
envy the stage worsteds, especially the cosy red dressing-gown 
(was it?) in which Queen Gertrude wisely huddled. 


In contrast, the Swedish company’s rendering of Som Ni 
behager (As You Like It in Swedish) at the Skansen Theatre, 
Stockholm, went with a real swing. Here too, the natural 
setting, in the open air, is full of beauty, though of a different 
kind from that of Elsinore. The large ‘stage’ is at the foot of 
one of the many slopes of the famous Skansen pleasure-park; 
the audience is raised up and looks down into the arena. The 
temptation here to say ‘into the pit’ is strong, because the 
Skansen Zoo occupies some of the adjoining slopes and a 
noticeable, but not unpleasant, smell of bears came to us at 
intervals on the evening air. This, plus the screech of peacocks, 
the whirl of swifts, the flapping of storks and cranes settling 
down to sleep in the overhanging trees, provided a good deal 
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of atmosphere for Arden, whose glades and silver birches were 
most charming. The evening was surprisingly warm even for 
July in Stockholm; the sunset glowed upon our woodland 
scene; later we were glad of the warm hired rugs, but the 
mellowness and beauty of the evening wiped away many less 
happy memories of the rigours of our own Regent’s Park— 
though that too can be delightful. All round us at Skansen 
were the twinkling lights of Stockholm reflected on the waters 
of that lovely city; crowds sat at the restaurants, folk-dancing 
from many parts of Sweden was taking place, the Yale Glee 
Choir was celebrating America’s Day of Independence—indeed 
so much loyalty was being displayed in the singing of national 
anthems and standing to respectful attention that we were only 
just through our coffee in time for the opening of our play. 
But in all this Shakespeare held his own, as the very large 
and enthusiastic audience gave witness. 

The performance itself was lively and competent, with 
commendable timing. Several entrances and exits among the 
silver birches, and a few artificial as well as natural rocks, 
were well used, and owing to the size of the stage the actors 
and actresses were able to stretch their limbs and enjoy 
themselves to the full. The clothing was gay and bright 
against green trees, and lit up well when spot-lighting became 
necessary. Orlando (Arnold Sjostrand) was a vigorous and 
handsome hero, Proba, as Touchstone was called (Douglas 
Hage), clowned exuberently, turning to good his rubicond 
figure and too, too solid flesh. The Melancholy Jacques 
(Gunnar Sjéberg), unlike the melancholy Dane, gave an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic performance. Rosalind (Barbro Kollberg) 
swaggered without being arch; and looked quite ready to do 
a hit of gardening in her outfit, as Gannymede, of shorts, 
tunic, bare legs, and decently strong shoes. 

The actors’ diction was good and the humour was well 
brought out. Even though we didn’t understand the language, 
we knew that the spirit of this As You Like It was satisfyingly 
Shakespearian. Producer and director are to be congratu- 
lated on so successfully turning Skansen into Arden. 
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HILE we wonder ‘where’, in the popular phrase, ‘we go 

from here,’ inevitably, to convince ourselves of Man’s 
power to progress, we retrace the steps by which he has reached 
his present debatable position. Notable in this publishing 
season, when the need for peaceful communication among 
peoples seems paramount, are the number of books which trace 
not only man’s history as man but as a literate animal. In The 
26 Letters (Oscar Ogg, Harrap, 17s. 6d.) isan account, a little too 
popularized to do the subject justice, of the development of 
the alphabet. More esoteric is Leopold Stein’s The Infancy of 
Speech and the Speech of Infancy (Methuen, 215.), and somewhere 
between the two is Lancelot Hogben’s From Cave Painting to 
Comic Strip (Parrish, 215.). In addition, The Miraculous Birth of 
Language (Professor R. A. Wilson), with Bernard Shaw’s 10,000 
word preface, is back in print, describing, as Mr. Shaw says, 
how ‘ writable language made Time historical and Thought 
philosophical’. 

It is almost this which is in part the theme of Professor 
Hogben’s book. He himself calls it ‘a panorama of the 
emergence of man as the only literate animal species and a 
preview to the liquidation of illiteracy on a world scale as a 
prelude to the unification of mankind.’ His own scale extends 
from pre-history to the near future. In form, the book is a 
script to a collection of pictures assembled by Marie Neurath 
to illustrate, as the title suggests, man’s attempt to chronicle 
and communicate ‘from cave painting to comic strip’. There 
are over 200 illustrations in black and white photogravure, 16 
full page in three-colour, and 3 in six-colour offset litho- 
graphy. They cover calendar, alphabet, seals, writing, paper, 
printing, advertisement, news, and illustration (of all kinds). 
It is a fascinating exposition, fascinatingly prepared, and made 
of first-rate importance by its insistence on the thesis, that 
since modern man must unite or perish, a form of communica- 
tion common to all is the first step to survival. 
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To my mind, the book is marred by two faults: the insertion 
of certain personal opinions (‘if lawyers have ever contributed 
anything to human enlightenment the writer would like to 
hear about it,’ ‘Britain will have overpaid her dues for Marshall 
Aid when Americans realize what the new British way of life 
means’); these act as distractions, and the style favoured by 
the author is an obstruction. He says that the book was in- 
tended for publication in America only. The English publishers 
‘talked us out of that resolve but have not persuaded me to 
undertake the labour of translating it into my mother tongue’. 
It seems, though, a pity he did not originally use a better form 
of the tongue he did choose. We have a good deal of ‘facing up 
to it’? and of ‘There’s no dividend in it’ which is not the best 
kind of American. I can see no reason for beginning a sentence 
‘With wisdom way beyond much of what passes for modern 
thought’ when ‘wiser than most which passes’ does better; ‘first 
priority’ is mere Civil Service and ‘end’ is simpler than 
‘liquidate’. The writing should be simple, for the book covers 
so much ground, and raises so many questions that a limpid 
unobtrusive style is essential for readers’ assimilation. One is 
constantly pulled up by such a sorry assemblage of words as 
‘Having off-loaded the dead weight of grammar from the 
curriculum, the next task ties up to the possibility of pro- 
ducing visual aids over-stepping language barriers for 
scientific instruction’. 

This occurs two paragraphs before the end of the book, 
which one therefore closes feeling that the author himself has 
not been very adept at communication. This, in turn, is a 
pity, for what he deals with is stimulating. Having discussed 
the need for ‘international agreement by all nations to use 
one and the same second language as auxiliary’, he suggests 
that ‘the choice of any natural language would give those who 
habitually speak it an unfair cultural advantage. ‘There is no 
need to agree here; if we all start from scratch, some will still 
learn more quickly, or will learn more, than others; the 
interest is in the proposition of a ‘constructed language teach- 
able by use of visual aids alone.’ This starts trains of thought 
as much by what it leaves out as by what it takes into account. 

One of those it is not concerned with is literature. But 
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language exists to express as well as to communicate—to 
express vision, ideals, hopes, possibilities, as well as to state 
facts: and literature not only chronicles, it creates. Its im- 
portance in so doing is that the creation of any work of art 
adds to the forms in which Beauty, and therefore Life at its 
highest, is made manifest. The urge with which that work of 
art is made can be so transcendent that the final work ceases 
to be beautiful merely, but is also a hymn to Beauty, to all 
Beauty. The aesthetic becomes the philosophical, and in the 
expression of beauty there becomes evident the search for good. 

The conviction with which this search is made can reach 
beyond the particular to the widest conceivable general, so 
that beyond the good is glimpsed the divine. In a passionately 
felt, and zealously executed, work of art, therefore, the indi- 
vidual with which it deals, say Beatrice in Dante, or Desde- 
mona in Shakespeare, can, through being so fully individual- 
ized, be not only all humanity but to humanity can incarnate 
as much of Divinity as we can bear to see. 

The contemplation of beauty is, thus, a pause during which 
we refresh and rehabilitate ourselves for our ever-continuing 
struggle upward, not only from illiteracy but from inarticu- 
lateness, and all givers-of-form to that pause are milestone- 
makers on our active pilgrimage. 
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TO THE DANCE 


HJALMAR BERGMAN 
(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair) 


[3 was the year when everyone danced so outrageously in 
the parishes round Lake Kroken. The craze for dancing 
spread like a disease from one estate to the next, and between 
Fr6tjarn in the south and Falla in the north there was hardly 
a country seat, large or small, that didn’t have a dance at least 
once a fortnight. That was bad enough, thought the vicar of 
Raslinge; but it was still worse when the disease spread to the 
farms and crofter’s cottages. It was then plain to see that the 
devil himself was loose among the flock. Every Sunday he 
thundered against the vicious habit, but he gained very little 
by it. 

However, the curate, little Faxen, consoled him by saying: 

—We shall soon put a bridle on the colts. The minute I hear 
of any dance I shall betake myself to the house in question, . 
riding or walking, invited or uninvited, welcome or un- 
welcome, it doesn’t matter which, but I’ll be there. And even 
if I can’t put a stop to the mischief, it will at least be a different 
kind of dance with a priest present. I can take Katrin with me 
for that matter, she is a serious-minded person, and four eyes 
see more than two. 

The vicar of Raslinge thought the proposal a good one, and 
so the parish witnessed the awful spectacle of little Faxen, the 
curate, dragging his poor wife with him from dance to dance all 
through the winter. But far from putting a stop to a single 
polka, the little prestige and dignity he might previously have 
had was whirled helplessly away in the dancing. His prestige 
had never been very great; for even regarded as a curate, 
Faxen was insignificant, and incomparably poor, little, 
scraggy, and threadbare. Into the bargain he had committed 
the folly of prematurely marrying an equally poor and pathetic 
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little creature whose only possessions were an inordinate 
modesty and piety. 

Now it may be thought that Faxen might have acquired 
some respect by reason of his official zeal, which drove him to 
his self-appointed task of tending the lost sheep day in day 
out, through thick and thin. But the farmers of Raslinge had 
their-own ideas concerning the curate’s devotion to his calling. 
It did not escape their notice that Faxen had a predilection 
for the large, wealthy estates where the guests were offered not 
only music and dancing, but also sumptuous refreshment. 
And the whole time he sat glowering fiercely at the youthful 
dancing-couples, his mouth was just as assiduously engaged in 
chewing and swallowing good food as in uttering words of 
admonition. And as every man, woman, and child knew per- 
fectly well that his wife’s larder was the most frugal in the 
whole parish, malicious conclusions were drawn. True or 
false, they mocked at little Faxen’s honour and dignity, and 
made him and his wife the laughing-stock of all the parishes 
round Lake Kroken. In the end the spectacle went so far that 
Faxen came very near to sacrificing his life to his official zeal. 

The lamentable event occurred at Stora Stenby, the home 
of Lars Eneman, and the largest farming estate in Raslinge. 
If there was a dance anywhere, it was sure to be there. At that 
time Lars Eneman was a little over thirty, and although he 
had a very ready eye for every pretty girl, he had remained a 
bachelor. He had paid court to many, and as far as was known, 
had never got the mitten; but the minute the girl started on 
the tiresome marriage service, Lars Eneman started on a new 
courtship, which was far less tiresome. This was more than 
ever the case the year of the dancing craze, when the girls of 
the parish were like mad things and hung on the best dancer, 
Lars Eneman, like apples on a Christmas tree. 

The first time that Faxen came to Stenby to guard the 
morals and utter words of admonition he was well received. 
Lars Eneman was generous and not one to begrudge the clergy 
a bite of food. The more the curate ate, the less chance he had 
of talking, and Lars arranged it so that plate and mug were 
constantly replenished. But if the curate did sit silent most of 
the evening, he still kept his eyes about him, and the following 
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Sunday the congregation was made to hear of the kind of life 
that was led at Stora Stenby. This greatly annoyed Lars 
Eneman, and he called the curate an ungrateful glutton and 
promised to throw him out next time. Boasting words spoken 
no doubt in anger, for a guest, invited or uninvited, had never 
been thrown out of Stenby, still less a priest. And Faxen either 
believed himself protected by the laws of hospitality and his 
frock, or else he really cherished so great a zeal and so little 
human fear, but he never neglected a dance at Stenby. Lars 
Eneman, strapping fellow that he was, grinned sourly and 
scornfully at the wretched little man in his clerical garb, but 
forbore to use his huge fists. Nor did he care to secrete dish 
and jug, but let Faxen refresh himself to his heart’s content 
during the exercise of his office. 

And so it was that Eneman invited friends and kinsfolk, all 
the girls to whom he had been betrothed and all the girls to 
whom he intended pledging his troth, as well as several others, 
to a dance in the middle of Christmas. It was to be an 
enormous party, all the more festive as it was the host’s birth- 
day. The vicar himself had been invited to the festivities, but 
as he was confined to his bed (perhaps because of the invita- 
tion) he promised to send the curate in his place, in order that 
the party should not lack the stamp of formality and decorum. 
To which Lars Eneman replied: 

—Thank you for nothing. But I promise you this, vicar, that 
if Faxen comes, I'll toss him out like a glove. That I swear, as 
sure as I stand here. 

—QOh no, you won’t, said the vicar. But since that is how 
you feel about it, I will not force him upon you, ede and 
churlish man that you are. 

Lars Eneman drove home in a gay and contented Hane of 
mind, and the tremendous preparations for the dance went 
forward. In due course the guests arrived, they were pressed 
in, pressed forward to the table, pressed down into their 
seats, pressed to food and drink. And they all looked round 
with a grin and said: When is Faxen coming? But Lars Eneman 
answered with a grand air, that they had seen the last of the 
meddlesome curate’s activities. He had spoken to the vicar 
himself, and the puny little wretch and his mate would not 
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dare to stick their rat-like noses inside his door again. Scarcely 
had he spoken, when the door was thrown open and there, 
perched on the high threshold, stood little Faxen, puffing out 
his chest not unlike a cock about to crow. Behind him could 
be seen the bedraggled little hen, embarrassed and ashamed, 
but ready to follow the curate through fire and water. 

Lars Eneman, too, was embarrassed and ashamed. If he 
had only thought to bolt the door he could have left it shut 
with a good conscience, but the curate was already standing 
in the hall, and it was more than he could do to lay hands on 
him. He contented himself with saying: 

—Uninvited guests can go to the devil! Faugh! I can’t even 
be left in peace in my own house! 

—Peace! squealed Faxen, in a curiously shrill and piping 
voice. You call this peace, Lars Eneman! Tippling, gambling, 
and dancing! As true as I’m a priest I’m going to teach you 
one day where your peace and quiet belong. Here I come 
with God’s word and my virtuous wife, and you haven’t even 
the manners to welcome me. No, no, I can see how it is. The 
deeds of darkness want no witnesses. But I tell you this, lads 
and lasses and all who are gathered here together: take heed. 
If I see but one of you offending against good behaviour and 
propriety, I shall have a word to say to him in my next sermon 
that he will long remember. And he shall go down on his 
knees and apologize in front of the entire congregation. 

And putting his nose in the air and dragging his poor little 
wife after him, Faxen marched straight up to the supper-table, 
which had already been pushed aside into a corner. A lot of 
the food had been eaten, but there was still a lot left, and some- 
what propitiated by the sight, Faxen settled down in front of 
the dishes, saying at the same time: 

—Go on with your dancing, if you must. But remember that 
your shepherd and spiritual guide is watching you. 

Whereupon he got to work on the food, helping himself and 
his wife, and thus appeasing at once his conscience, which for 
that matter was not in any great need, and his empty stomach. 
Lars Eneman, for his part, was extremely annoyed, but 
thought it best to leave the curate in peace at the table. He 
ordered the musicians to start the music, and himself opened 
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the dancing with the girl who was about to become his fiancée 
of the moment. The guests followed their example couple by 
couple, and although Faxen between mouthfuls chrew an 
admonition here and a scolding there, the dance soon became 
as lively and gay as one could wish. And had that particular 
girl not been there, this dance would probably have passed 
off, like so many others, without any worse consequences 
than severe censure from the curate and a certain amount of 
vexation on the part of those present. 

But the girl was no better than a troll when it came to 
mischief. She taunted Lars in every possible way for having 
let-himself be bullied by the wretched little priest whose whole 
fist was no bigger than Eneman’s thumb. And as she twirled 
round on dancing feet she composed off-hand a libellous little 
poem, whose refrain went:— 

Lars Eneman, the big-wig of renown, 

takes Faxen’s wigging lying down. 
Soon every girl in the room knew the rhyme, so that whenever 
the host asked one of them to dance, he got the words thrown 
at him. And the more heated he became from dancing, quips, 
and drinking, the more infuriating and intolerable it seemed 
that the curate should be lording it as the master of Stora 
Stenby. He didn’t want to throw him out, but out he had to 
go. And after pondering over the matter for some time, Lars 
Eneman finally hit on a cunning way of humiliating the priest, 
and giving him a distaste for dances once and for all. 

The musicians broke into a polka. Faxen had just passed 
on from roast meat to curd cake, and as curd cake was his 
favourite dish, he was for the moment paying but scant atten- 
tion to the dancers. The curate’s wife had already finished 
her meal and wiped her lips and fingers with her handkerchief, 
and was about to thank the good God for what she had 
received, when Lars Eneman came up to her, bowed in the 
most courtly and polite way he knew, put his arm round her 
waist, lifted her up from the seat, and danced her away. She 
was so taken by surprise that she made no resistance. 

It must be remarked here that until that very day not a 
soul in that parish, or in any of the neighbouring parishes, had 
ever seen a clergyman’s wife dance. And although the poor 
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little soul was so insignificant and indigent, and had such 
trifling dignity in her bearing and appearance, they almost 
thought it sacrilege. The dance came to a stop; the boys 
released their partners and pressed themselves up against the 
walls, the girls crowded in a corner by the stove, giggling 
nervously, and what old people there were felt more like 
crossing themselves and turning away from the abomination. 
But the musicians played on, and Lars Eneman whirled 
gallantly round the room with his lady on deft and flying feet. 

As for the curate, not a word could he get out to begin with; 
partly because his mouth was full of curd cake, partly because 
he could scarcely believe the evidence of his eyes. At last— 
and by that time the couple had gone round five or six times— 
he called out: 

—Stop, stop, you savage scoundrel! What are you thinking 
of? Stop this instant and let her go! 

Still dancing, Lars Eneman answered: 

—Why? I can’t think that those who run round uninvited 
to every dance in the parish don’t want to dance. 

And he went on dancing, politely and adroitly, but with 
an increasingly tight grip round the lady’s waist. Faxen sat 
completely stunned and dumbfounded by such impudence. 
Quite without thinking he stuffed his mouth full again, but 
forgot to swallow. Suddenly Lars Eneman stopped in the 
middle of the floor and the musicians ceased playing. Old and 
young alike awaited what was to happen now with the same 
uneasiness, for Lars Eneman apparently had no intention of 
letting his lady go. Gripping her under the chin and bending 
her head back, he imprinted three smacking kisses on the lips 
of the curate’s wife. 

Up jumped Faxen, chewing rapidly and swallowing his. 
curd cake. Going up to Lars Eneman, who had finally released 
his lady, he stood on tiptoe, took the great strapping fellow by 
the shoulder, and said fairly quietly: 

—Now everyone knows what I have known for a long time 
—that you are nothing but a blackguard, Lars Eneman. What 
you have just done will be forgiven you on one condition: that 
you go down on your knees this instant and openly and 
penitently confess that you are a blackguard. 
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Lars Eneman replied: 

—If you are going to preach, it would be just as well to 
empty your mouth first, especially as it’s my curd cake you’re 
chewing. I am not in the habit of turning away poverty- 
stricken parasites from my door, but I’ll save the kneeling till 
the next time I propose. 

The girls thought this a great joke, and began tittering in 
the corner. The boys grinned, and even the old people hid a 
smile. Faxen looked from one to the other, and realized that it 
was all up with his priestly dignity. He told his wife to go home, 
and she obeyed instantaneously, silent, meek, and timid as 
always. He then took off his coat, hung it up on a hook, rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves and said: 

—If you won’t obey the priest, then you will obey me. Down 
on your knees you go. 

Lars Eneman answered: 

—lIf the priest’s wife can be kissed, then the priest can be 
fought. That’s fitting enough. But oh, oh, oh, you poor little 
man, I wouldn’t touch you with one finger. No, never. 

In the same instant Faxen took a running leap and threw 
himself on top of him. And either because the attack was so 
unexpected, or else Eneman had had a drop too much, but 
down he fell, the giant, with little Faxen on top of him. The 
next second he was on his feet again, however, and holding 
the wriggling curate above his head. A frightened shout went 
up, but Lars Eneman walked calmly and steadily outside 
with the priest and sat him in a snow-drift. Then he went back 
inside, started the musicians up, and danced. 

Scarcely had he taken a half-turn round the room before 
the door was thrown open and there stood little Faxen, white 
with rage and blue with cold. He said: 

—Either you do as I say and go down on your knees, or 
else we fight! 

Without a word in answer, Eneman grasped Faxen in his 
fists, carried him out, sat him in the drift and returned inside, 
bolting the door behind him. For ten minutes the curate 
pounded on the door without stopping. The people inside 
listened half amused, half uneasy. At last one of the girls took 
the curate’s coat down off the hook and went out to give it to 
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him, but Faxen pushed her aside, rushed into the room, and 
hurled himself at his enemy. The fight was brief. Lars Eneman 
soon had him in his iron fists, and, lifting him up, went towards 
the door. Then suddenly he lost his temper. He raised the poor 
wretched little curate high above his head and flung him 
against the wall. Faxen fell on his back, where he remained 
lying motionless, with arms outstretched, eyes closed, and his 
face blue-white. After a moment or two blood started seeping 
out of his nose and mouth. 

Lars Eneman stood regarding him for a while and his face 
had very little more colour in it than the curate’s. Then he 
bent down and put his hand to the curate’s heart. He said: 

—I must carry him home. Who will come with me? 

No one offered. Lars Eneman picked Faxen carefully up in 
his arms and carried him out. But when he had got half-way 
down to the highroad he turned back. The guests had lighted 
their lanterns and were all standing on the porch. Lars Eneman 
said: . 

—If you don’t come with me, I will lie down in the snow 
and we will both freeze to death. 

So they had to go with him. They walked silently, their 
footsteps weighted and muffled by the snow. The lanterns 
swayed slowly to and fro, and the shadows danced on either 
side of the road. The curate’s wife came to meet them at the 
gate. Lars Eneman stopped. One or two of those standing 
near him shone their lanterns over Faxen, but no one said a 
word. The curate’s wife led the way into the bedroom and got 
the bed ready. Three of the farmers followed Lars Eneman and 
his burden into the house, the others crowded at the bedroom 
window, their noses pressed flat against the panes. Lars 
Eneman laid his burden gently down on the bed, and then 
stood motionless with limply hanging arms, bowed head, and 
staring eyes. 

The curate’s wife was crying silently, as was her wont, 
while she busied herself with her husband, undoing his clothes 
and bathing his temples. Minute after minute went by, a 
quarter of an hour, half an hour. And still no one said a word. 

At last the curate opened his eyes, looked round him in a 
puzzled, sleepy way, shut them, opened them again, and 
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finally fastened his gaze steadily on Lars Eneman. And then 
it happened that this great big fellow, Lars Eneman, began 
trembling all over his body and rocking to and fro in a curious 
way, just as if two giant fists had been laid heavily on his 
shoulders and were pressing him to the ground. And, the 
curate’s wife and the three farmers in the room, as well as 
the boys and girls at the window, were a witness to the way 
the high and mighty Lars Eneman sank down on his knees, 
and with clasped hands contritely and penitently pronounced 
the words that little Faxen had commanded him to pronounce. 
But it was probably only Eneman and the curate’s wife who 
saw Faxen’s smile, so weak and feeble was it. And Lars 
Eneman was certainly the only one to hear him murmur: 

—So I did get you down on your knees, you stubborn wretch. 

It was weeks and months before Faxen was on his feet. And 
he never went to dances again, either invited or uninvited. As 
for his prestige and dignity, it is doubtful if they were any 
greater after this, but they were certainly no less. For even if, 
in any circumstances, it is considered just as unseemly for a 
priest to fight as for a priest’s wife to dance, one must bear in 
mind that he was discreet enough to remove his clerical garb 
before leaping into the fray. And that he, as an ordinary man 
fighting for his honour, was really very little different from an 
ordinary man. 


POETRY 


AUTUMNAL 


By RALPH GusTAFSON 


It was an easy irony, glib deceit; 
Not worthy, no! Thinking of love I raised 
My eyes haphazardly from green at my feet. 


The firstflash bough of scarlet grazed and dazed 
My sight, suddenly crimson gashed green, 
Across hubbub summer one branch blazed. 


I could have guessed it possible, foreseen 
Perhaps frostfracture, figured out 
April, how early, breakage, bud had been. 


I had not then been brought down O with shout 
Of finish. Had I expected or yellow warned 
Gradually, the fierce had blunted, flout 


Failed. But that was not believed, scorned 
By bravado, all the body’s trim and trade 
In love—joy judge, and time suborned. 


I staggered, so. My joy, my kneejoints stayed, 
Indignation knuckled under. O 
It was not easy, my love uncertain made. 


Less and less I can sustain this no 
And nudge of graves, this hunch of charnel. Here, 
Signal of autumn, and I must grieve so 


At branch of it, breath halts with the sheer 
And shock. My love! My own love! this 
Was twist of leaf. How with what is near 
Shall I? when time is turned, and ending is? 
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THEMUCGEER 


By RALPH GUSTAFSON 


He juggles there 
A zodiac: 
Time’s knives 
In hollow air 


Blade by blade 
Serrate on 

The flashing air 
Shred sun 


Turn and turning 

Seek their zany’s 
Single flaw 

To flesh their yearning. 


Death wheels 
Above the wish 
Who flirts time 
Craving flesh 


That by his fluke 
Yet valid is: 
Earth, star, 
The flaming rock 


And ashen moon 
And what they move 
And all we are 

Not weary of— 


Hangs zenith, zed, 
On clown despair 
Eyes desperate 
On frightful air 


Where dance those daggers 
Utmost knives 

Whose love O scabbard 

Is our loves. 
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Mis JENNINGS stood the picture up on the wide counter 
and he and Stephen Elwin stepped back and looked at it. 
It was one of Rouault’s kings. A person looking at it for the first 
time might find it repellent, even brutal or cruel. It was full of 
rude blacks that might seem barbarically untidy. 

But the two men knew the picture well. They looked at it in 
silence. The admiration they were sharing made a community 
between them which at their age was rare, for they had both 
passed forty. Jennings waited for Elwin to speak first—-they 
were friends but Elwin was the customer. Besides, the frame 
had been designed by Jennings and in buying a reproduced 
picture the frame is of great importance, accounting for more 
than half the cost. Elwin had bought the picture some weeks 
before but he was seeing it framed for the first time. 

Elwin said, ‘The frame is very good, Mark. It’s perfect.’ He 
was a rather tall man with an attractive, competent face. He 
touched the frame curiously with the tip of his forefinger. 

Jennings replied in a judicious tone, as if it were not his own 
good taste but that of a very gifted apprentice of his. ‘J think 
so,’ he said. And he too touched the frame, but intimately, 
rubbing briskly up and down one moulding with an artisan’s 
possessive thumb, putting an unneeded last touch. He ex- 
plained what considerations of colour and proportion made 
the frame right for the picture. He spoke as if these were 
simple rules anyone might find in a book. 

The king, black-bearded and crowned, faced in profile to the 
left. He had a fierce quality that had modulated, but not 
softened, to authority. One could feel of him—it was the reason 
why Elwin had bought the picture—that he had passed beyond 
ordinary matters of personality and was worthy of the crown 
he was wearing. Yet he was human and tragic. He was not 
unlike the sculptured kings of Chartres. In his right hand he 
held a spray of flowers. 
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‘Is he a favourite of yours?’ Elwin said. He did not know 
whether he meant the king or the king’s painter. Indeed, as he 
asked the question, it seemed to him that he had assumed that 
the painter was this archaic personage himself. He had never 
imagined the painter painting the canvas with a brush. It was 
the beginning of a new thought about the picture. 

Jennings answered with a modified version of the Latin 
gesture of esteem, a single decisive shake of his lifted hand, 
thumb and forefinger touching in a circle. 

Elwin acknowledged the answer with a nod but said nothing. 
He did not want Jennings’ admiration, even though he had 
asked for it. Jennings would naturally give as much admiration 
to most of the fine pictures in fine reproduction with which his 
shop was filled. At that moment, Elwin was not interested in 
admiration or in art. But he liked what Jennings said next. 

‘It will give you a lot of satisfaction,’ Jennings said. It was 
exactly as if he had just sold Elwin a suit or a pair of shoes. 

Elwin said, ‘Yes,’ a little hesitatingly, only politely agreeing, 
not committing himself in the matter of his money’s worth 
until it should be proved. 

From behind the partition that made Jennings’ little office 
they had been hearing a man talking on the telephone. Now 
the conversation ended and a young soldier, a second lieuten- 
ant, came out into the shop. Jennings said to him, ‘Did the call 
get through?’ and the young man said, ‘Oh yes, after some 
difficulty. It was eighty-five cents. Let me pay you for it.’ ‘Oh 
nonsense,’ said Jennings, and took him by the arm and quickly 
introduced him to Elwin as a cousin of his wife’s. The young 
man offered Elwin the hand that had been reaching into his 
pocket and said, ‘I’m glad to meet you, sir.’ 

He said it very nicely, with the niceness that new young 
officers are likely to have. Pleased with themselves, they are 
certain that everyone will be nice to them, This young man’s 
gold bar did a good deal for him, did perhaps more than rank 
ought to have to do for a man. He was not really much of a 
person. Yet Elwin, meeting him, felt the familiar emotion in 
which he could not distinguish guilt from envy. He knew it 
well, knew how to control it and it did not diminish, not much, 
the sense of holiday he was having. The holiday was made by 
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his leaving his office a little early. He published scientific books 
in a small but successful way and the war had made a great 
pressure of work for him, but he had left his office early when 
Jennings phoned that the picture was back from the framer’s. 

The young lieutenant was looking at the picture. He so 
clearly did not like it that Jennings said quickly, ‘Mr. Elwin’s 
just bought it.’ 

The lieutenant regarded the picture thoughtfully. ‘Very 
nice,’ he said, with an enthusiastic and insincere shake of his 
head. He did not want to spoil things for Jennings by under- 
mining the confidence of the customer. Elwin looked from the 
king to the lieutenant and back to the king. It was perfectly 
polite, only as if he had looked at the young man to hear his 
opinion more clearly and then had examined again the thing 
they were talking about. 

But Jennings understood the movement of Elwin’s glance, 
for when the lieutenant had shaken hands and left the shop, 
Jennings said stoutly, ‘He’s a good kid.’ 

“Yes he is,’ Elwin said serenely. 

‘It’s funny seeing him an officer. He used to be against any- 
thing like that. But he was glad to go—he said he did not want 
to miss sharing the experience of his generation.’ 

‘A lot of them say that.’ Elwin had heard it often from the 
young men, the clever ones. Someone had started it and all the 
young men with the semi-political views said it. Their reasons 
for saying it were various. Elwin liked some of the reasons and 
disliked others, but whether he liked the reasons or not, he 
never heard the phrase without a twinge of envy. Now it com- 
forted him to think that this man with the black beard and the 
flower had done his fighting without any remarks about 
experience and generations. 

The idea of age and death did not present itself to Elwin in 
any horrifying way. It had first come to him in the form of a 
sentence from one of Hazlitt’s essays. The sentence was, “No 
young man believes he shall ever die,’ and the words had come 
to him suddenly from the past, part of an elaborate recollection 
of a scene at high-school. When he looked up the quotation he 
found that he had remembered it with perfect accuracy, down 
to that very shall which struck his modern ear as odd and even 
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ungrammatical. The memory had begun with the winter sun- 
light coming through the dirty windows of the classroom. Then 
there was the colour, texture, and smell of varnished wood. But 
these details were only pointing to the teacher himself and what 
he was saying. He was a Mr. Baxter, a heron-like man, 
esteemed as brilliant and eccentric, what some students called 
‘a real person’. Suddenly Mr. Baxter in a loud voice had 
uttered that sentence of Hazlitt’s. He held the book in his hand 
but did not read from it. ‘No young man believes he shall ever 
die,’ he said, just as if he had thought of it himself. 

It had been very startling to hear him say that, and this 
effect was, of course, just what the teacher wanted. It was the 
opening sentence of an essay called ‘On the Feeling of Im- 
mortality in Youth’, and to Baxter it was important that the 
class should see what a bold and captivating way it was to 
begin an essay, how it was exactly as if someone had suddenly 
said the words, not written them after thought. 

The chalky familiar classroom had been glorified by this 
moment of Mr. Baxter’s. So many things had been said in the 
room, but here was one thing that had been said which was 
true. It was true in two ways. For Mr. Baxter it was true that 
no young man believes he shall ever die, but Mr. Baxter was not 
exactly a young man. For Stephen Elwin it was true that he 
would never die—he was scarcely even a young man yet, still 
only a boy. Between the student and the teacher the great 
difference was that the student would never die. Stephen Elwin 
had pitied Mr. Baxter and had been proud of himself. And 
mixed with the boy’s feeling of immortality was a boy’s pleasure 
at being involved with ideas which were not only solemn but 
complicated, for Mr. Baxter’s mortality should have denied, 
but actually did not deny, the immortality that Stephen felt. 

The Hazlitt sentence, once it had been remembered, had not 
left Elwin. Every now and then, sometimes just as he was 
falling asleep, sometimes just as he was waking up, sometimes 
right in the middle of anything at all, the sentence and the full 
awareness of what it meant would come to him. It felt like an 
internal explosion. It was not, however, an explosion of force 
but rather an explosion of light. It was not without pain but 
it was not wholly painful. 
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_ With the picture neatly wrapped in heavy brown paper, 
Elwin walked down Madison Avenue. It was still early. Ona 
sudden impulse he walked west at 6oth Street. Usually he came 
home by taxi, but this evening he thought of the Fifth Avenue 
bus, for some reason remembering that it was officially called 
a ‘coach’ and that his father had spoken of it so, and had some- 
times even referred to it as a ‘stage’. The ‘coach’ that he 
signalled was of the old kind, open wooden deck, platform at 
the rear, stairs connecting platform and deck with a big 
architectural curve. He saw it with surprise and affection. He 
had supposed that this model of bus had long been out of 
service and as he hailed it his mind sought for and found a word 
long unused. ‘DeDion,’ he said, pleased at having found it. 
“‘DeDion Bouton.’ 

He pronounced it Deedeeon, the way he and his friends had 
said it in 1917 when they had discussed the fine and powerful 
motors from Europe that were then being used for the buses. 
Some of them had been Fiats, but the most powerful of all 
were said to be the DeDions from France. No one knew the 
authority for this superlative judgment, but boys finding a 
pleasure in firm opinions did not care. Elwin remembered the 
special note in his friends’ voices as they spoke of the DeDions. 
They talked about the great Mediterranean motors with a 
respect that was not only technical but historical. There had 
never been more than a few of the DeDions in America. Even 
in 1917 they were no longer being imported and the boys 
thought of them as old and rare. 

Elwin took his seat inside the bus, at the rear. As suddenly as 
the name DeDion, it came to him how the open deck had once 
been a deck indeed—how, as sometimes the only passenger 
braving the weather up there, he had been the captain of the 
adventure, facing into the cold wind, even into the snow or 
rain, stoic, assailed but unmoved by the clements, inhaling 
health, fortitude, and growth, for he had a boy’s certainty that 
the more he endured, the stronger he would become. And 
when he had learned to board the bus and alight from it while 
it was still moving—‘board’ and ‘alight’ were words the com- 
pany used in its notices—how far advanced in life he had felt. 
So many landmarks of Elwin’s boyhood in the city had 
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vanished but this shabby bus had endured since the days when 
it had taken him daily to school. 

At 82nd Street the bus stopped for a red light. A boy stood 
at the curb near the iron stanchion that bore the bus-stop sign. 
He clutched something in his hand. It must have been a coin, 
for he said to the conductor, ‘Mister, how much does it cost to 
ride on this bus?’ 

Elwin could not be sure of the boy’s age, but he was perhaps 
twelve, Elwin’s own age when he had been touched by his 
friends’ elegiac discussions of the DeDions. The boy was not 
alone, he had a friend with him, and to see this friend, clearly 
a follower, was to understand the quality of the chief. The 
subaltern was a boy like any other, but the face of his leader 
was alight with the power of mind and a great urgency. 
Perhaps he was only late and in a hurry, but in any case, the 
urgency illuminated his remarkable face. 

The conductor did not answer the question. 

‘Mister,’ the boy said again, ‘how much does it cost to ride 
on this bus?’ 

His friend stood by, sharing passively in the question but 
saying nothing. They did not dare ‘board’ until they knew 
whether or not their resources were sufficient. 

The boy was dressed sturdily enough, perhaps for a boy of his 
age he was even well dressed. But he had been on the town or 
in the park most of the afternoon, or perhaps he had been one 
of those boys who, half in awe, half in rowdy levity, troop 
incessantly through the Egyptian rooms of the Museum, 
repeatedly entering and emerging from and entering again the 
narrow slits of the grave vaults. His knickerbockers were 
sliding at the knees and his effort to control a drop at his nose 
further compromised but by no means destroyed his dignity. 
He had the clear cheeks and well-shaped head of a carefully 
reared child, but he seemed too far from home at this hour 
quite to be the child of very careful parents. There was an air 
about him which suggested that he had learned to expect at 
least a little resistance from the world and that he was ready 
to meet it. 

‘The conductor did not reply to the second question. He had 
taken a large black wallet of imitation leather from some 
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cranny of the rear platform and was making marks with a 
pencil on the cardboard trip-sheet it contained. He was an old 
man. 

‘Mister,’ said the boy again, and his voice, though tense, was 
reasonable. It was the very spirit of reasonableness. ‘Mister, 
how much does it cost to ride on this bus? A nickel or a dime?’ 

The conductor elaborately lifted his eyes from his record. He 
looked at the boy not hostilely nor yet quite facetiously, but 
with a certain quiet air of settled satisfaction. ‘What do you 
want to know for?’ he said. 

Elwin wanted to lower the window to tell the boy it was a 
dime. But he had waited too long. The conductor put his hand 
on the bell-button and gave the driver the signal. The light 
changed and the bus began to move. 

‘Mister!’ the boy shouted. He may have been late to his 
supper but it was not this urgency that made his voice go up so 
loud and high. ‘For God’s sake, mister!’ 

He, of course, did not bring in God by way of appeal. There 
was no longer any hope of his getting an answer. It was rather 
an expostulation with the unreasonable, the most passionate 
thing imaginable. Elwin looked back and saw the boy’s hatred 
still following the conductor and, naturally, not only the 
conductor but the whole bus. 

The conductor had now the modest look of a person who has 
just delivered a rebuke which was not only deserved but 
witty. 

Well, Elwin thought, he is an old man and his pride is 
somewhere involved. Perhaps it was only that he could not at 
the moment bring himself to answer a question. 

But he believed that in the past it could not have happened. 
When he was a boy the conductor might have said, ‘What do 
you want to know for?’—boys must always be teased a little by 
men. But the teasing would have stopped in time for him to 
board the bus. The bus was peculiarly safe. The people who 
rode in it and paid a dime after they had taken their seats were 
known to be nicer than the people who rode in the subway for 
a nickel which they paid before admission. It was the first 
public conveyance to which ‘nervous’ parents entrusted their 
children—the conductors were known for their almost paternal 
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kindness. For example, if you found on your trip to school that 
you had forgotten your money, the conductor would not fail 
to quiet the fear of authority that clutched your guilty heart. 
But this old man had outlived his fatherhood, which had once 
extended to all the bus-world of children. His own sons and 
daughters by now would have grown and gone and given him 
the usual causes for bitterness. 

The old man’s foolish triumph was something that must be 
understood. Elwin tried to know the weariness and sense of 
final loss that moved the old conductor to stand on that small 
dignity of his. He at once brought into consideration the 
conditions of life of the old man, especially the lack of all the 
advantages that he himself had had—the gentle rearing and 
the good education that made a man like Stephen Elwin 
answerable for all his actions. It had long been the habit of 
Elwin’s mind to raise considerations of just this sort whenever 
he had reason to be annoyed with anyone who was not more 
powerful than himself. 

But now, strangely, although the habit was in force, it did 
not check his anger. It was bewildering that he should feel 
anger at a poor ignorant man, a working man. It was the first 
time in his life that he had ever felt so. It shamed him. And he 
was the more bewildered and ashamed when he understood 
as he did, that he was just as angry at the boy as at the old 
man. He was seeing the boy full grown and the self-pity and 
hatred taking root beside the urgency and power. The con- 
ductor and the boy were links in the great chain of the world’s 
rage. 

Clearly it was an unreasoning thing to feel. It was not what 
a wise man would feel. At this time in his life Stephen Elwin 
had the wish to be wise. He had never known a wise man. The 
very word sounded like something in a tale read to children. 
But the occasion for courage had passed. By courage Elwin 
meant something very simple, an unbending resistance of spirit 
under extreme physical difficulties. It was a boy’s notion, but 
it had stayed with Elwin through most of his life, through his 
business and his pleasure, and nothing that he had ever done 
had given him the proof that he wanted. And now that the 
chance for that was gone—he was forty-one years old—it 
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seemed to him that perhaps to be wise was almost as manly 
a thing as to be brave. 

Two wars had passed Elwin by. For one he was too young 
for the other too old, though by no means, of course, old. Had 
it not been for the war, and the consideration of age it so 
ruthlessly raised, the recollection of the sentence from Hazlitt 
would no doubt have been delayed by several years, and so 
too, would the impulse to which it had given rise, the desire to 
have ‘wisdom’. More and more in the last few months, Elwin 
had been able to experience the sensation of being wise, for it 
was indeed a sensation, a feeling of stamina, poise, and 
illumination. 

He was puzzled and unhappy as he ‘alighted’ from the bus 
at g2nd Street. It seemed to him a great failure that his know- 
ledge of death and his having reached the years of wisdom— 
they were the same thing—had not prevented him from feeling 
anger at an old man and a boy. It then occurred to him to 
think that perhaps he had felt his anger not in despite of 
wisdom but because of it. It was a disturbing, even a horrifying 
fancy. Yet as he walked the two blocks to his home, he could 
not help recurring to it, with what was, as he had to see, a 
certain gratification. 

In his pleasant living-room, in his comfortable chair, 
Stephen Elwin watched his daughter as she mixed the drink he 
usually had before dinner. She was thirteen. About a month 
ago she had made this her job, almost her duty, and she 
performed it with an unspeakable seriousness. She measured 
out the whisky and poured it into the tumbler. With the ice- 
tongs she reached the ice gently into the bottom of the glass so 
that there would not be the least splash of whisky. She opened 
the bottle of soda. Holding up the glass for her father’s 
inspection, she poured the soda slowly, ready to stop at her 
father’s word. Elwin cried ‘Whoa!’ and at the word he thought 
that his daughter had reached the stage of her growth where 
she did indeed look like a well-bred pony. 

Now Margaret was searching for the stirring-spoon. But she 
had forgotten to put it on the tray with all the other parapher- 
nalia and she gave a little cry of vexation and went to fetch it. 
Elwin did not tell her not to bother, that it did not matter if 
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the drink was not stirred. He understood that this business had 
to proceed with a ceremonial completeness. 

Margaret returned with the stirring-spoon. She stirred the 
highball and the soda foamed up. She waited until it subsided, 
meanwhile shaking the spoon dry over the glass with three 
precise little shakes. She handed her father the drink and put 
a coaster on the table by his chair. She watched while he took 
his first sip. He had taken the whole responsibility for the 
proportion of soda to whisky. Still, she wanted to be told that 
she had made the drink just right. Elwin said, ‘Fine. Just 
right,’ and Margaret tried not to show the absurd pleasure she 
felt. 

For this ritual of Margaret’s there were, as Elwin guessed, 
several motives. The honour of her home required that her 
father not make his own highball in the pantry and bring it out 
to drink in his chair not after she had begun to take notice that 
in the homes of some of her schoolmates, every evening and not 
only at dinner-parties, a servant brought in, quite as a matter 
of course, a large tray of drinking equipment. But Margaret 
had other reasons than snobbishness—Elwin thought that she 
needed to establish a ‘custom’, not only for now but for the 
future, against the time when she could say to her children, 
‘And every night before dinner it was the custom in our family 
for me to make my father a drink.’ He supposed that this ritual 
of the drink was Margaret’s first traffic with the future. It 
seemed to him that to know a thing like this about his daughter 
was one of the products of what could be called wisdom and he 
thought with irony but also with pleasure of his becoming a 
dim but necessary figure in Margaret’s story of the past. 

‘I bought a picture to-day,’ Elwin said. 

Margaret cocked an eye at him, as if to say, ‘Are you on the 
loose again?’ She said, ‘What is it? Did you bring it home?’ 

‘Oh, just a reproduction, a Rouault.’ 

“Rouault?” she said. She shook her head decisively. ‘Don’t 
know him.’ It quite settled Rouault for the moment. 

‘Don’t know him?’ 

‘Never heard of him.’ 

‘Well, take a look at it—it’s over there.’ 

She untied the string and took off the paper and sat there on 
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the big hassock, her feet far out in front of her, holding the 
great king at arm’s length. It was to Elwin strange and funny, 
this confrontation of the black, calm, tragic king and this 
blonde child in her sweater and skirt, in her moccasin shoes. 
She became abstracted and withdrawn in her scrutiny of the 
picture. Then Elwin, seeing the breadth and brightness of her 
brow, the steady intelligence of her gaze, understood that there 
was really no comic disproportion. What was funny was the 
equality. The young lieutenant had been quite neutralized by 
the picture. Even Mark Jennings had been a little diminished 
by it. But Margaret, with her grave, luminous brow, was able 
to meet it head on. And not in agreement, either. 

“You don’t like it?’ Elwin said. 

She looked from the picture to him and said, ‘I don’t think 
80.” 
She said it softly but it was pretty positive. She herself 
painted and she was in a very simple relation to pictures. She 
rose and placed the picture on the sofa as if to give it another 
chance in a different position and a better light. She stood at 
a distance and looked at it and Elwin stood behind her to get 
the same view of it that she had. He put his hand on her 
shoulder. After a moment she looked up at him and smiled. 
‘I don’t really like it,’ she said. The modulation of her voice 
was not apology, but simply a gesture of making room for 
another opinion. She did not think it was important whether 
she liked or disliked the picture. It said something to her that 
was not in her experience or that she did not want in her 
experience. Liking the picture would have given her pleasure. 
She got no pleasure from not liking it. It seemed to Elwin that 
in the little shake of her head, in her tone and smile, there was 
a quality, really monumental, by which he could explain his 
anger at the old conductor and the boy and forgive himself for 
having had it. 

_ When Lucy Elwin came in her face was flushed from the 
stove and she had a look of triumphant anticipation. She 
shamelessly communicated this to her family. ‘It’s going to be 
ve-ry good,’ she said, not as if she were promising them a fine 
dinner, rather as if she were threatening them with a grim fate. 
She meant that her dinner was going to be so very good that 
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if they did not extravagantly admire it, if they merely took it 
for granted, they would be made to feel sorry. ‘It will be ready 
in about ten minutes,’ she said. ‘Are you very hungry?’ 

‘Just enough,’ Elwin said. ‘Are you tired?’ For his wife had 
stretched out in the armchair and put back her head. She 
slouched with her long legs at full length, her skirt a little 
disordered, one ankle laid on the other. Her eyes being closed 
made her complicated face look simple and she seemed young 
and self-indulgent, like a girl who escapes from the embarrass- 
ment of herself into a broody trance. It was an attitude that 
had lately become frequent with Margaret. 

Lucy Elwin said, ‘Yes, a little tired. But really, you know, 
I’d almost rather do the work myself than have that Margaret 
around.’ 

She spoke with her eyes still closed, and so she did not see her 
daughter stiffen. But Elwin did. He knew that it was not 
because Margaret thought that her mother meant her but 
because of the feelings she had for the other Margaret, the 
maid. The other Margaret, as so often, had not come to work 
that day. 

Margaret had mixed a drink for her mother and now she 
was standing beside Lucy’s chair, waiting with exaggerated 
patience for Lucy to open her eyes. She said, ‘Here’s your 
drink, mother!’ 

She said it as if she had waited quite long enough, using the 
lumpish, martyred, unsuccessful irony of thirteen, her eye- 
brows very weary, the expression of her mouth very dry. Lucy 
opened her eyes and sat up straight in her chair. She took the 
drink from Margaret and smiled. “Thank you, dear,’ she said. 
For the moment it was as if Margaret were the mother, full of 
rectitude and manners, and Lucy the careless daughter. 

That Lucy was being careless even her husband felt. No one 
could say of their Negro maid, the other Margaret, that she 
was a pleasant person. Even Elwin would have to admit to a 
sense of strain in her presence. But surely Lucy took too 
passionate a notice of her. Elwin felt that this was not in 
keeping with his wife’s nature. But no, that was really not so. 
It was often disquieting to Elwin, the willingness that Lucy had 
to get angry even with simple people when she thought they 
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were not behaving well. And lately she had been full of stories 
about the nasty and insulted temper that was being shown by 
the people one daily dealt with. Only yesterday, for example, 
there had been her story of the soda-fountain man who made 
a point of mopping and puttering and changing the position of 
pieces of pie and only after he had shown his indifference and 
independence would take your order. Elwin had to balance 
against the notice his wife took of such things the deep, literal, 
almost childish way she spoke of them, the innocence of her 
passion. But this particular story of the soda-fountain clerk had 
really distressed him, actually embarrassing him for Lucy, and 
he had pointed out to her how frequent such stories had 
become. She had simply stared at him, the fact was so very 
clear. “Why, it’s the war,’ she said. ‘People are just much 
meaner since the wa: .” And when his rebuke had moved on to 
the matter of the maid Margaret, Lucy had said in the most 
matter-of-fact way, “Why, she just hates us.? And she had 
shocked Elwin by giving, just like any middle-class housewife, 
a list of all the precious things Margaret had broken. ‘And 
observe,’ Lucy had said, ‘that never once has she broken 
anything cheap or ordinary, only the things I’ve pointed out 
to her that needed care.’ 

Elwin had to admit that the list made a case. Still, even if the 
number of the green Wedgwood coffee cups had been much 
diminished, cups for which Elwin himself had a special fond- 
ness, and even if the Persian bowl had been dropped and the 
glass urn they had brought from Sweden had been cracked in 
the sink, they must surely not talk of such things. The very 
costliness of the objects which proved Margaret’s animosity, 
the very affection which the Elwins felt for them, made the 
whole situation impossible to consider. 

Lucy must indeed have been unaware of how deeply her 
husband resisted her carelessness in these matters and of what 
her daughter was now feeling. Otherwise she would not have 
begun her story, her eyes narrowing in anger at the recollec- 
tion, ‘Oh, such a rotten thing happened on the way home on 
the bus.’ 

It was Elwin who had had the thing happen on the bus, not 
quite ‘rotten’ but sufficiently disturbing, and he was startled, 
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as if his wife’s consciousness had in some way become mixed up 
with his own in a clairvoyant experience. And this feeling was 
not diminished as Lucy told her story about a young woman 
who had asked the conductor a question. It was a simple, 
ordinary question, Lucy said, about what street one transferred 
at. The conductor at first had not answered, and then, when he 
came around again and the question was asked again, he had 
looked at the young woman—looked her straight in the face,’ 
Lucy said—and had replied in a loud voice, ‘Vot deed you 
shay?’ 

‘Mother!’ cried Margaret. Her voice was all absolute childish 
horror. 

Elwin at once saw what was happening, but Lucy, absorbed 
in what she had experienced, only said mildly, ‘What’s the 
matier, dear?’ 

‘Mother!’ Margaret grieved, ‘you mustn’t do that.’ Her face 
was quite aghast and she was standing stiff with actual fright. 

‘Why, do what, Margaret?’ said Lucy. She was troubled for 
her daughter but entirely bewildered. 

‘Make fun of—fun of—’ But Margaret could not say it. 

‘Of Jews?’ said Elwin in a loud, firm, downright voice. 

Margaret nodded miserably. Elwin said with enough sharp- 
ness, ‘Margaret, whatever makes you think that Lucy is 
making fun of Jews? She is simply repeating— 

‘Oh,’ Margaret cried, her face a silly little moon of gratitude 
and relief. ‘Oh,’ she said happily, ‘What the woman said to the 
conductor!’ 

‘No, Margaret. How absurd!’ Lucy cried. ‘Not what the 
woman said to the conductor. What the conductor said to the 
woman.’ 

Margaret just sat there glowering with silence and anger. 

Elwin said to Margaret with a pedagogic clearness and 
patience, “The conductor was making fun of the woman for 
being Jewish.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Lucy said, beginning to be a little tried by so 
much misunderstanding. ‘Not at all, she wasn’t Jewish at all. 
He was insulting her by pretending that she was Jewish.’ 

Margaret had only one question to ask. “The conductor?’ she 
cried with desperate emphasis. 
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And when Lucy said that it was indeed the conductor, 
Margaret said nothing, but shrugged her shoulders in an 
elaborate way and made with her hands a large grimace of 
despairing incomprehension. She was dismssing the grownups 
by this pantomime, appealing beyond all their sad nonsense to 
her own world of sure right reason. In that world one knew 
where one was, one knew that to say things about Jews was 
bad and that working men were good. And therefore. 

Elwin, whose awareness was all aroused, wondered in tender 
amusement what his daughter would have felt if she had known 
that her gesture, which she had drawn from the large available 
stock of the folk-culture of children, had originally been a satiric 
mimicry of a puzzled shrugging Jew. The Margaret who stood 
there in sullenness was so very different from the Margaret 
who, only a few minutes before, had looked at the picture with 
him and had seemed, almost, to be teaching him something. 
Now he had to teach her. “That isn’t a very pretty gesture,’ he 
said. ‘And what, please, is so difficult about Lucy’s story? 
Don’t you believe it?’ 

A mistake, as he saw at once. Margaret was standing there 
trapped—no, she did not believe it, but she did not dare say so. 
Elwin corrected himself and gave her her chance. ‘Do you 
think Lucy didn’t hear right?’ 

Margaret nodded eagerly, humbly glad to take the way out 
that was being offered her. 

‘We studied the transit system,’ she said by way of explana- 
tion. ‘We made a study of it.’ She stopped. Elwin knew how 
her argument ran, but she herself was not entirely sure of it. 
She said tentatively, by way of a beginning, “They are under- 

aid.’ 
4 Lucy was being really irresponsible, Elwin thought, for she 
said in an abstracted tone, as if she were musing on the early 
clues of an interesting scientific generalization, “They hate 
women—it’s women they’re always rude to. Never the men.’ 
Margaret’s face flushed, and her eyes darkened at this new 
expression of her mother’s moral obtuseness, and Elwin felt a 
quick impatience with his daughter’s sensitivity—it seemed 
suddenly to have taken on a pedantic air. But he was annoyed 
with Lucy, too, who ought surely be more aware of what her 
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daughter was feeling. No doubt he was the more annoyed 
because his own incident of the bus was untold and would 
remain untold. But it was Lucy who saved the situation she had 
created. She suddenly remembered the kitchen. She hurried 
out, then came back, caught Margaret by the arm in a bustle 
of haste, and said, ‘Come and hurl the salad.’ This was a 
famous new joke in the family. Elwin had made it. Margaret 
loved it. It had reference to a ‘tossed green salad’ on a preten- 
tious restaurant menu. Of the salad, when it was served to them 
in all its wiltedness, Elwin had said that apparently it needed 
to be more than tossed, it needed to be hurled. 

And so all at once the family was restored, a family with a 
family joke. Margaret stood there grinning in the embarrass- 
ment of the voluptuous pleasure she felt at happiness returned. 
But she must have been very angry with her mother, for she 
came back and pulled Elwin’s head down and whispered into 
his ear where he would be able to find and inspect the presents 
she had for Lucy’s birthday next week. 

He was to look for two things. In the top left-hand drawer of 
Margaret’s desk he would find the ‘bought present’ and on the 
shelf in the clothes closet he would find the ‘made present’. The 
bought present was a wallet, a beautiful green wallet, so clearly 
expensive that Elwin understood why his daughter had had to 
tease him for money to supplement her savings, and so adult in 
its expensiveness that he had to understand how inexorably she 
was growing up. 

The made present was also green, a green lamb, large 
enough to have to be held in two hands, with black feet and 
wide black eyes. The eyes stared out with a great charming 
question to the world, expressing the comic grace of the lamb’s 
awkwardness. Elwin wondered if Margaret had been at all 
aware of how much the lamb was a self-portrait. When Elwin, 
some two years before, had listened to his daughter playing her 
first full piece on the recorder, he had thought that nothing 
could be more wonderful than the impervious gravity of her 
face as her eyes focused on the bell of the instrument and on 
the music-book while she blew her tune in a daze of concentra- 
tion; yet only a few months later, when she had progressed so 
far as to be up to airs from Mozart, she had been able, in the 
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very midst of a roulade, with her fingers moving fast, to glance 
up at him with a twinkling, sidelong look, her mouth puckering 
in a smile as she kept her lips pursed, amused by the music, 
amused by the frank excess of its ornamentation and by her 
own virtuosity. For Elwin the smile was the expression of gay 
and conscious life, of life innocently aware of itself and fond of 
itself, and, although there was something painful in having to 
make the admission, it was even more endearing than Mar- 
garet’s earlier gravity. Life aware of itself seemed so much 
more life. 

His daughter’s room was full of life. His own old microscope 
stood on Margaret’s desk and around it was a litter of slides and 
of the various objects from which she had been cutting 
sections, a prune and a dried apricot, a sliver of wood, a piece 
of cheese, and what seemed to be a cockroach. There were 
tools for carving wood and for cutting linoleum blocks. The 
books were beginning to be too many for the small bookshelf, 
starting with The Little Family and going on to his own soiled 
copy of The Light That Failed that Margaret had unearthed. 
There was her easel and on one wall was a print of Picasso’s 
trapeze people in flight, like fierce flames, and on another wall 
one of Benton’s righteous stylizations, both at home, knowing 
nothing of their antagonism to each other. The dolls were no 
longer so much to the fore as they once were, but they were 
still about, and so was the elaborate doll’s house which con- 
tained in precise miniature, accumulated over years, almost 
every object of daily living, tiny skillets, lamps, cups, kettles, 
packaged groceries. Surrounded by all that his daughter made 
and did, and read, Elwin could not understand how she found 
the time. And then, on the thought of what time could be to 
a child, there came to him with more painful illumination than 
usual, the recurrent sentence. ‘No young man believes he shall 
ever die.’ And he stood contemplating the room with a kind 
of desolation of love for it. 

Margaret burst in suddenly as if she were running away from 
something—as indeed she was, for her eyes blazed with the 
anger she was fleeing. She flung herself on the bed, ignoring 
her father’s presence. 

‘Margaret, what’s the matter?’ Elwin said. 
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But she did not answer. 

‘Margaret!’ There was the note of discipline in his voice. 
‘Tell me what the matter is.’ 

She was not crying, but her face, when she lifted it from the 
pillow, was red and swollen. ‘It’s mother,’ she said. ‘The way 
she talked to Margaret.’ 

‘To Margaret? Has Margaret come?’ 

‘Yes, she came.’ The tone implied: through flood and fire. 
‘And mother—oh!’ She broke off and shook her head in a 
rather histrionic expression of how impossible it was to tell 
what her mother had done. 

‘What did she say that was so terrible?’ 

‘She said—she said, ‘“Look here—”.’ But Margaret could 
not go on. 

Lucy strode into the room with quite as much impulse as 
Margaret had and with eyes blazing quite as fiercely as her 
daughter’s. ‘Look here, Margaret,’ she said. ‘I’ve quite enough 
trouble with that Margaret without your nonsense. Nobody is 
being exploited in this house and nobody is being bullied, and 
I’m not going to have you making situations about nothing. 
I’m sure your Miss Hoxie is very sweet and nice, but you seem 
to have got your ideas from her all mixed up. You weren’t that 
way about Millie when she was with us. As a matter of fact,’ 
Lucy said with remorseless irony, ‘you were often not at all 
nice to her.’ 

Margaret had not heard the end of Lucy’s speech. At the 
mention of Miss Hoxie in the tone that Lucy has used—your 
Miss Hoxie’—at the sacred name of her teacher blasphemously 
uttered, she looked at her mother with the horror of seeing her 
now in her true terrible colours. The last bond between them 
had snapped at this attack upon her heart’s best loyalty. 

But Lucy was taking no account of finer feelings. She closed 
the door and said firmly, ‘Now look here, the simple fact is that 
that Margaret is a thoroughly disagreeable person, a nasty, 
mean person.’ 

‘Oh, she is not,’ Margaret wailed. And then, despite all her 
passion, the simple fact broke in upon her irresistibly. Elwin’s 
heart quite melted as he saw her confront the fact and struggle 
with it. For the fact was as Lucy had stated it, and he himself 
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at that moment had to realize it. And it was wonderful to see 
that Margaret’s mind, whatever the inclination of her will, 
was unable to resist a fact. But the mind that had momentarily 
deserted her will, came quickly again to its help. ‘ She’s not 
responsible,’ she said desperately. ‘It’s not her fault. She 
couldn’t help it. Society—’ But at that big word she halted, 
unable to handle it. ‘We can’t blame her,’ she said defiantly 
but a little lamely. 

At that moment Lucy saw the green clay lamb that Elwin 
was still holding. She rushed to it and took it and cried, 
“Margaret, is this yours? I’ve never seen it, why didn’t you 
show it to me?’ 

It was, of course, a decided point for Margaret that her 
birthday surprise was spoiled. She sat there looking dry and 
indifferent amid the ruins of family custom. Elwin said, ‘It’s a 
birthday present for you, Lucy. You weren’t supposed to see 
it,’ and their glances met briefly. He had been a little treacher- 
ous, for he could have managed to put the lamb out of sight, 
but some craftiness, not entirely conscious, had suggested its 
usefulness for peace. 

‘It’s so lovely,’ Lucy said. ‘Is it really for me?’ 

Margaret had to acknowledge that it was, but with an 
elaborate ungraciousness from her bruised and empty heart. 
Her mother might have the gift, meaningless as it now was. 
But Lucy was in a flood of thanks and praise impossible to 
withstand—it was lovely, she said, to have a gift in advance of 
her birthday, it was something she had always wanted as a 
child and had never been able to induce her parents to allow 
that she should have one, just one, of her presents before the 
others, and the lamb itself was simply beautiful, quite the 
nicest thing Margaret had ever made. ‘Oh, I love it,’ she said, 
stroking its face and then its rump. ‘Why, darling!’ she cried, 
‘it looks exactly like you!’ And Margaret had to submit to the 
child’s pain at seeing the eminence of grief and grievance swept 
away. But at last, carried beyond the vacant moment when the 
forgiving and forgiven feeling had not yet come, she sat there 
in an embarrassed glow, beaming shyly as her mother kissed 
her and said quietly and finally, “Thank you.’ 

When they were in the dining-room, all three of them feeling 
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chastened and purged, Lucy said, ‘I must have it here by my 
place.’ And she put the lamb by her at the table, touching its 
cheek affectionately. 

The dinner that Lucy had cooked was served by the other 
Margaret. She was a tall, rather light coloured girl, with a 
genteel manner and eyebrows that were now kept very high. 
As she presented the casserole to Lucy she looked far off into 
a distance and stood a little too far away for convenience. 
Lucy sat there with the serving spoon and fork in her hand and 
then said, ‘Come a little closer, Margaret.’ Margaret Elwin sat 
rigid, watching. Margaret the maid edged a little closer and 
continued her gaze. She moved to serve Elwin but Lucy said, 
‘It’s Margaret you serve next.’ Her tone was a little dry. 
Margaret Elwin flushed and looked mortified. It had been a 
matter of some satisfaction that she was now of an age to be 
served at table just after her mother, but she hated to have a 
point made of it if Margaret objected, and Margaret did seem 
to object and would not accept the reassuring smile that was 
being offered her over the casserole. 

In the interval between the serving of the casserole and the 
serving of the salad that had once that evening made the 
family peace, Margaret held her parents with a stern and 
desperate eye. But she was unable to suppress a glance her 
mother sent to her father, a glance that had in it a touch of 
mild triumph. And her father did not this time fortify himself 
against it. The odds were terribly against her and she looked 
from one to the other and said in an intense whisper, ‘It’s not 
her fault. She’s not responsible.’ 

“Why not?’ Elwin asked. 

It was his voice that made the question baffling to Margaret. 
She did not answer, or try to. It was not merely that the 
question was, for the moment, beyond her powers. Nor was it 
that she was puzzled because her father had seemed to change 
sides. But she was touched by the sense, so little formulated, so 
fleeting as scarcely to establish itself in her memory, that some- 
thing other than the question, or the problem itself, was 
involved here. She barely perceived, yet she did perceive, her 
mother’s quick glance at her father under lowered lids. It was 
something more than a glance of surprise. Neither Margaret 
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nor Lucy, of course, knew anything about the sentence from 
Hazlitt. But this was one of the moments when the sentence 
had occurred to Elwin and with it the explosion of light. And 
his wife and daughter had heard the event in his voice. For 
Elwin an illumination, but a dark illumination, was thrown 
around the matter that concerned them. It seemed to him— 
not suddenly, for it had been advancing in his mind for some 
hours now—that in the aspect of his knowledge of death, all 
men were equal in their responsibility. The two bus conductors, 
Lucy’s and his own, the boy with his face contorted in rational 
rage against the injustice he suffered, Margaret the maid with 
her genteel malice—all of them, quite as much as he himself, 
bore their own blame. Exemption was not given by age or 
youth, or sex, or colour, or condition of life. It was the sense 
of this that made his voice so strange at his own dinner-table, 
as if it came not merely from another place but another 
time. 

‘Why not?’ he said again. ‘Why not, Margaret?’ 

Margaret looked at her father’s face and tried to answer. She 
seriously marshalled her thoughts and, as always, the sight of 
his daughter actually thinking touched Elwin profoundly. ‘It’s 
‘because—because society didn’t give her a chance,’ she said 
slowly. ‘She has a handicap. Because she’s coloured. She has to 
struggle so hard—against prejudice. It’s so hard for her.’ 

‘It’s true,’ Elwin said. ‘It’s very hard for her. But it’s hard 
for Millie, too.’ Millie had been with the Elwins for nearly 
seven years. Some months ago she had left them to nurse a 
dying sister in the South. 

Margaret of course knew what her father meant, that Millie, 
despite ‘society’, was warm and good and capable. Her answer 
was quick, too quick. ‘Oh, Millie has a slave-psychology,’ she 
said loftily. 

Really, Elwin thought, Miss Hoxie went too far. He felt a 
kind of disgust that a child should have been given such a 
phrase to use. It was a good school, he approved of its theory; 
but it must not give Margaret such things to say. He wondered 
if Margaret had submitted the question of Millie to Miss 
Hoxie. If she had, and if this was the answer she had been 
given, his daughter had been, yes, corrupted. He said, ‘You 
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should not say such things about Millie. She is a good loyal 
person and you haven’t any right to say she is not.’ 

‘Loyal!’ said Margaret in triumph. ‘Loyal!’ 

‘Why, yes. To her sister in Alabama, Margaret, just as much 
as to us. Is it what you call slave-psychology to be loyal to your 
own sister?’ 

But Margaret was not to be put down. She kept in mind the 
main point, which was not Millie but the other Margaret. 

‘I notice,’ she said, defiantly, ‘that when Millie sends you 
parts of the money you lent her, you take it all right.’ 

Poor child, she had fumbled, and Elwin laid his hand on 
hers on the table. ‘But Margaret! Of course I do,’ he said. ‘If 
I didn’t, wouldn’t that be slave-psychology? Millie would feel 
very lowered if I didn’t take it.’ 

‘But she can’t afford it,’ Margaret insisted. 

‘No, she can’t afford it.’ 

‘Well, then!’ and she confronted the oppressor in her father. 

‘But she can’t afford not to. She needs it for her pride. She 
needs to think of herself as a person who pays her debts, as a 
responsible person.’ 

‘I wonder,’ Lucy said, ‘I wonder how Millie is. Poor thing!’ 
She was not being irrelevant. She was successful in bringing her 
husband up short. Yes, all that his ‘wisdom’ had done was to 
lead him to defeat his daughter in argument. And defeat made 
Margaret stupid and obstinate. She said, ‘Well, anyway, it’s 
not Margaret’s fault,’ and sat sulking. 

Had he been truly the wise man he wanted to be, he would 
have been able to explain, to Margaret and himself, the nature 
of the double truth. As much as Margaret, he believed that 
‘society is responsible’. He believed the other truth, too. He felt 
rather tired, as if the little debate with Margaret had been 
more momentous than he understood. Yet wisdom, a small 
measure of it, did seem to come. It came suddenly, as no doubt 
was the way of moments of wisdom, and he perceived what 
stupidly he had not understood earlier, that it was not the 
other Margaret but herself that his Margaret was grieving for, 
that in her foolish and passionate argument, with the foolish 
phrases derived from the admired Miss Hoxie, she was 
defending herself from her own impending responsibility. Poor 
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thing, she saw it moving toward her through the air at a great 
rate, and she did not want it. Naturally enough, she did not 
want it. And he, for what reason he did not know, was forcing 
it upon her. 

He understood why Lucy, when they had risen from the 
table, made quiet haste to put her arm around Margaret’s 
shoulders as they went into the living-room. 

They were sitting in the living-room, a rather silent family 
for the moment, when the other Margaret stood in the door- 
way. “You may as well know,’ she said, ‘that I’m through here.’ 
And she added, ‘I’ve had enough.’ 

There was a little cry, as of horror, from Margaret. She 
looked at her parents with a bitter and tragic triumph. Lucy 
said shortly, ‘Very well, Margaret. Just finish up and I’ll pay 
you.’ The quick acceptance took the maid aback. Angrier than 
before, she turned abruptly back into the dining-room. 

For the third time that evening Margaret Elwin sat in 
wretched isolation. Her father did not watch her, but he knew 
what she felt. She had been told she might go, never to return. 
She saw the great and frightening world before her. It was after 
all possible so to offend her parents that this expulsion would 
follow. Elwin rose to get a cigarette from the table near the sofa 
on which Margaret sat and he passed his hand over her bright 
hair. The picture of the king with the flower in his hand was in 
the other corner of the sofa. 

It was as Elwin’s hand was on his daughter’s head that they 
heard the crash, and Elwin felt under his hand how Margaret’s 
body experienced a kind of convulsion. He turned and saw 
Lucy already at the door of the dining-room, while there on 
the floor, in many pieces, as if it had fallen with force, lay the 
smashed green lamb, more white clay showing than green 
glaze. Lucy stooped down to the fragments, examining them, 
delicately turning them over one by one, as if already estimat- 
ing the possibility of mending. 

The maid Margaret stood there, a napkin in her hand 
clutched to her breast. All the genteel contempt had left her 
face. She looked only frightened, as if something was now, at 
last, going to be done to her. For her, almost more than for his 
own Margaret, Elwin felt sad. He said, ‘It’s all right, 
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Margaret. Don’t worry, it’s all right.’ It was a foolish and weak 
thing to say. It was not all right, and Lucy was still crouching 
heart broken, over the pieces. But he had had to say it, weak 
and foolish as it was. 

‘Ah, darling, don’t feel too bad,’ Lucy said to her daughter 
as she came back into the living-room, tenderly holding the 
smashed thing in her hand. 

But Margaret did not answer or even hear. She was staring 
into the dining-room with wide, fixed eyes. ‘She meant to do 
it,’ she said. ‘She meant to do it.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Lucy said in her most matter-of-fact voice. ‘Oh, no, 
dear. It was just an accident.’ 

‘She meant to do it, she meant to do it.’ And then Margaret 
said, ‘I saw her.’ She alone had been facing into the dining- 
room and could have seen. ‘I saw her—with the napkin. She 
made a movement,’ and Margaret made a movement, ‘like 
thisiec. e 

Over her head her parents’ eyes met. They knew that they 
could only offer the feeble lying of parents to a child. But they 
were determined to continue. ‘Oh, no,’ Elwin said, ‘it just 
happened.’ And he wondered if the king, within his line of 
vision as he stood there trying to comfort his daughter, would 
ever return to the old, fine, tragic power, for at the moment he 
seemed only quaint, extravagant, and beside the point. 

‘She meant to. She didn’t like me. She hated me,’ and the 
great sobs began to come. But Elwin knew that it was not 
because the other Margaret hated her that his Margaret wept, 
but because she had with her own eyes seen the actual possi- 
bility of what she herself might do, the insupportable fact of her 
own moral life. She was weeping bitterly now, her whole body 
shaking with the deepest of sobs, and she found refuge in a 
corner of the sofa, hiding her head from her parents. She had 
drawn up her knees, making herself as tight and inaccessible as 
she could, and Elwin, to comfort her, sat on what little space 
she allowed him on the sofa beside her, stroking her burrowing 
head and her heaving back, quite unable, whatever be might 
have hoped and wanted, to give her any better help than that. 
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THE HOUR GLASS 


by B. E. SHELLEY-MILLs 


The last well mannered grains 
Leak through the tiny throat. 
A shining emptiness remains 
When the story’s out. 

The nodding head retains 
Only a failing note. 


The glassy limbs are lowered 
The hollow stems beneath, 
Polished features poured 
Between the soil’s slow teeth, 
Laborious treasure stored 

In earth’s corroding breath. 


Smoke outstrides our gaze, 
Ashes the grass reclaims, 
Yet the devouring blaze 
Centuries enflames. 

A certain portion stays 
After the flesh decays. 


High through the jostling air 
The sandy light is thrown. 

A child’s thievish stare 
Takes for her secret own 
Sadness we have sown 

For a lustre to her hair. 


The heavy blossomed flowers 
Drip insults, acid rain, 
Whose leprosy uncovers 
Where naked weight is lain. 
Gone, all that was ours, 
Inheritance of pain. 
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Our freely growing faith, 
Storming miraculous shores, 
Tore at the swollen fruit 
That captive Eden bears 
But iron fathers thrust 
From lean and wristy years. 


All our invented speech 
Fails the essential thought. 
Armies never reach 
Harvests where they fought, 
Nor leafy winds release 

The fever we have caught. 


Gently eternal tides 

Rinse where the vision bleeds. 

The grievous minute fades, 

The previous peace succeeds, 

The entangled trance divides, 

The open hand abides. 

From ruined breasts the cypress feeds, 
And in the hour glass, weeds 

Branch from time’s jagged sides. 


THE BLESSED 
by B. E. SHELLEY-MILLs 


It was strong, but has gone. It is over. 
Lie flat on the curled flesh of a leaf, 
While sorrow rides by in the rain. 
The still thought of the storm is deaf. 
The creaking wooden earth 
Screws tight the leaping strings. 
You are the chosen, the open one. 
You must reach back into the stubborn dawn, 
And wake, and shake again, 
The sleep white voices. 
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ie was an angry night with the sky in tatters. Now and again 
a bitter shake of raindrops came sharp and sudden, like a 
fistful of thrown grain. The moon scudded westward towards 
the sea—the tall houses of the square blazed and blackened in 
its unpredictable light. The street lights were murky and bad 
and brown—they seemed affected by the wind’s long hullahoo. 
Into the torn heavens the steeple raised a black admonishing 
finger. 

By the railings of the church a platform had been erected. 
Its clean timbers were startlingly white in the square’s gloom: 
there was also a good glow from the new windsor chairs upon 
it. A few noisy boys danced provocatively on the platform 
while the mock-furious man who was protecting the micro- 
phone kept chasing them away. The boys’ boots made a loud 
racket in the enclosed hollow place. 

On a dead wall in the west side of the square (where he 
could not fail to see it) was a slogan in whitewash. An un- 
successful attempt had been made to obliterate it, but it came 
up with the stubbornness of writing beneath writing. The 
slogan asked the people to remember the man who was 
executed. The people did not need to be reminded of the dead 
foxy lad; lately they had begun to fancy they saw him in his 
old resorts, on river-bank and in ball-alley, on cinema-step 
and in organ-loft. Since his execution the laughing foxy 
lad had suddenly become possessed of a physical wispish- 
ness. 

The square remained quite empty until the drums came 
bumbling up the hill towards the town: then the townspeople 
—mostly working men and shawled women—began to filter 
softly into the area. Their neutral boots explained their motive 
for coming as a type of rancorous curiosity. They drifted 
slowly along by the walls of the shops, past the darkened 
pharmacy where the veterinary window was dressed with 
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iodized mineral licks, past the windows of the hardware shop 
where the fingers of a mowing machine were so many sullen 
daggers, past the shoemaker’s where a pair of ruby uppers had 
lighted their quiet lamps in the darkness. The seep of the 
townspeople continued thus until all the black shutters and 
crannies and recesses of the square were filled. The people 
stood quietly, betraying their presence only when a cigarette 
glowed slowly and thoughtfully or when a woman dragged 
her shawl higher over her head. 

The boys had long since ceased their din, and had raced 
across the square to meet the band. The sound of the drums 
grew immense—then through the slots of the night wind 
leaked the timid whinny of the fifes. The band crashed into 
the square. After a few minutes the morose undemonstrative 
watchers were able to see the procession in its entirety. There 
following the band was the large black car. So he had come! 
Yes, but how many horsemen with sashes? Fourteen! (Twenty- 
nine the last time.) How many paraffin-soaked sods blazing on 
fork-prongs? Eight! (Nineteen the last time.) How many 
cars? Sixteen! (Thirty-one the last time.) And even in the 
band there were gaps. And those who knew the usual power 
of the drummer’s stroke fancied that he was beating with half- 
zeal, as if the strength of his arm had been sapped by the 
memory of the dead foxy lad. 

But credit where credit was due—he had come! There were 
those who had said that he would avoid the angry town. But 
fair play, bonny play, it must be admitted that he had spunk. 
The watchers shuffled their shoes in irresolution. What with 
the reverberations of the band and the flashing of the torches 
and headlights, the foxy lad wasn’t having things all his own 
way. It was suddenly patent to the townspeople that accurate 
leadership was an engaging thing—a something that their 
spirits hankered after. Their bitterness began to dissolve. They 
watched the procession curl the platform, heard the band cut 
sharply, saw the leader mount the platform steps, measured 
the sharp rattle of partisan applause. They saw him smiling 
among the men on the platform, shake hands here and there, 
and finally take his seat. Sitting, he was dwarfed. This physical 
smallness was a recurrent puzzle to them. It was a thing that 
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came hard on them to forgive him. Traditionally, their leaders 
had been tall, thunderous, and grandiose. 

The chairman spoke: his speech was a failure. Being a local 
man he was confronted with the task of over-compensating his 
secret doubts. The vehemence with which he invested minor 
statements seemed unnecessary. Also, he misjudged the correct 
distance of his mouth from the microphone: the result was 
that his voice emerged either in whale-ish unintelligible blahs 
or in skull-splitting crackles. He irritated the folk at the walls. 
They were glad when he had finished. Another speaker 
followed: he was weak, meek, and nondescript. At length the 
leader stood up and advanced to the microphone. The 
applause rang out sharply like gunfire: it posed the same 
problems as gunfire. The ensuing silence was utter. A motor 
car swished down a wet side street and into the square: its 
headlights set fire to the paintwork of the tall walls. A vicious 
handful of raindrops was pelted at the platform. The leader 
looked up at the night sky, but no more rain followed. He 
began to speak. 

He spoke calmly, confidently, and with dispassionate 
sincerity on many topics: on the sowing of the grain, the 
development of the fisheries, the division of the ranches, and 
the resuscitation of the Gaelic language. Gradually the neutral 
watchers realized that the quality that had made him leader 
was concealed in his voice. His speech could squarely be termed 
quietly florid with rhythmic periods. But his trick of under- 
stressing the rhetorical nature of his sentences set his hearers 
the happy task of bringing the words up to full strength. 
Each man in the square was thus an orator in his own right. 
But, after a while, the continued urbanity of the speech made 
them a trifle sleepy. But its most important attribute was this: 
in some inexplicable fashion it had the effect of making the 
vexing question of the dead boy quite ordinary. Little by 
little the watchers by the walls found themselves being willing- 
ly filched of their parochial glorying in the foxy lad: of their 
pride in his court-room gallantry, and of their splendid 
insanity on the morning of his execution. The leader was 
laying the ghost of the dead boy! He also kept implying 
(‘implying’ since, in fact, he was dealing with fisheries and 
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grain) that justice was as impersonal as mathematics, that its 
conclusions could not be altered for vivid personality or 
picturesque circumstance, that indeed (remotest of remote 
implications) if a foxy lad found himself compelled to act in 
such and such a fashion, the elected leaders of the people had 
no other option but to elucidate and underscore the conclu- 
sions that justice had already reached. That in so far as justice 
was concerned, leaders were vouchsafed only the imitativeness 
of the parrot, the mimicry of the monkey, and the stubbornness 
of the bright bold boar. 

The sky grew less ragged; aloft there was every evidence of 
amnesty with an implied promise of no more pelting. Where 
previously there had been anger and inflammation there now 
appeared a clean breach in which gleamed the true aluminium 
stars. Only the breeze up from the swollen river still held an 
intransigent chill. The people at the walls had long since 
surrendered their sullenness. They stamped their shoes in 
disappointment, and glanced peevishly at one another in the 
darkness. The meeting had been a sell. 

Then out from the town, walking slowly in mid-road, came 
an old man and an old woman. The man was a caricature of 
the national type of old man. He was dressed in a pepper-and- 
salt suit of square out-of-fashion rig with black shiny buttons. 
The legs of his trousers were narrow and tubular—rather like 
sections of dark bicycle tubes. His white celluloid collar was 
throttling him: from time to time he twisted his neck in 
torment. He wore faded sandy side-burns and an old bowler 
hat. His wife, a frail emaciated creature dressed in black, was 
pressed so closely against him that she seemed little more 
than an umbrella hooked on his forearm. Her dwindled 
features gave the impression that they had been twisted 
through a complete revolution, and then thrust back on the 
bones of her face. She was wearing steel-rimmed spectacles, 
and her movements indicated short-sightedness. 

On seeing this old couple approaching, the watchers by the 
walls and in the corners began to thrum with excitement. Just 
this silhouette had been prominent in their minds since the 
trial and execution. Now, the delicate crunching of the old 
couple’s boots began to stir the outskirts of the meeting. Men, 
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sparing a moment to glance irritably over their shoulders, 
suddenly became charged with animation. They started to 
nudge their neighbours. Before long the periphery of the 
throng was alive, mobile, and electric. A man seated on the 
platform spoke to his neighbour from behind a cupped hand 
and all at once the heart of the meeting caught the infection. 
In the meantime the old pair were carefully circling the people 
as if seeking a convenience of ingress. When finally they began 
to move inwards towards the platform the people in their 
way made road for them quickly and offered them wun- 
necessary room. The leader was gradually aware of the im- 
portance of the old people’s approach, and in order to over- 
come the distraction of his audience his voice took on 
additional stress. 

‘For the language is, primarily, the hallmark of our identity 
as a separate distinct nation: lost, it cannot be recovered: 
betrayed, it cannot be redeemed. Due to the peculiar nature 
of our nation’s history, our culture exists neither in fine 
statuary nor in the excellence of sombre canvases—for rarely 
has a cruelly oppressed and proscribed people the indolence 
or the opportunity requisite for the exercise of such arts. 
Rather does our claim to an individual culture rest upon the 
living sinuous lithe language that has come down to us across 
the breached centuries, bequeathed from grandsire to sire and 
from sire to son in one clean unbroken line...’ 

The old man and the old woman were now standing in a 
bare patch, perhaps ten or twelve yards from the platform. 
They were wholly ringed by the bright coins of the peoples’ 
faces. The erratic light of a replenished sod licked tawnily 
about them. The old man cleared his throat; his wife tightened 
against him in what seemed the final remnant of loyalty and 
fierceness. Then he removed his bowler hat and stood there 
waiting for a pause in the leader’s speech. 

The crowd was now laced together tight and true. It was 
vibrant, eager, and imaginative. As on a signal the people at 
the walls had begun to walk out in a long file, sneaking forward 
on soundless shoes. The moon was shining fair and free; below 
it in the amended heavens stood two dark dirigibles of cloud. 

‘For, mark you well, our native tongue is the brightest 
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jewel in the diadem of the nation. By its accretion of shining 
phrases it is fully fitted to express even the most subtle thoughts 
of a highly imaginative people. The task before us is crystal 
clear, and admits of no equivocation: it is our solemn duty to 
roll the bright carpet of the language from sea to sea, to let its 
lovely colours dance and glow and quiver in the sunlight of 
freedom . . 2’ 

The old man’s voice broke in quaveringly: ‘Sir, sir... 
myself and my wife have come up here to ask you to give us 
back the body of our son.’ 

The speaker paused. There was now no hint of errant wind. 
High up in the dark rampart of the houses a light flicked on 
in a rose-petal room and a young woman raised her bare arm 
and (since she was young, and a woman) reached overlong 
for the tassel of the blind. 

The leader resumed, less surely: ‘How then can we stand up 
among the colourful comity of nations? .. .’ 

‘Sir, sir. . . I know you'll excuse us. We didn’t come here 
to make a disturbance. We’re old people and we’re ignorant 
of politics and what the young men do be wrangling about. 
All we ask you for is the body of our son.’ 

The speaker stopped wholly. Below him the burnished faces 
were all tilted to the same angle. Watching closely, the people 
saw the leader’s fingers move slowly westward along the un- 
planed handrail. The movement somehow conveyed the 
analogy of a mind travelling backwards over exhilarating 
revolutionary years. Watching still more narrowly, the people 
saw the fingers find and welcome a splinter, saw the fingernails 
pick at it thoughtfully. Silver cap-badges in the throng had 
begun to move eastward and westward, converging on the old 
couple. With a decisive and almost curt gesture, the leader 
motioned them back. He broke off the splinter and essayed 
speech again. 

‘If we fail or falter in the labour before us, genera- 
tions yet unborn shall charge us with the immense negli- 
gence. = 

This time the old man’s voice was almost broken: ‘Don’t 
refuse us, sir. Before we go the Road—the pair of us—we’d 
like to know that he’d be buried with his own.’ 
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‘Scholars as yet unconceived shall vilify us in their golden 
annals 

Wheedlingly: ‘Ah, now, sir, you’re refusin’ us...’ 

‘Loyally and zestfully as becomes a proud and ancient 
people we must undertake the lovely labour . ..’ 

The old umbrella of a woman momentarily detached her- 
self from her husband’s arm. Her voice was a jet of low breeze. 
“We might as well be idle, Daniel,’ she said. 

The leader’s voice poured strongly over the people: ‘I ask 
you therefore to hold carefully the brimming chalice of the 
language. Through your work and in your games! In your 
labour and in your leisure! I charge those among you who 
have children...’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘Aye!’ he repeated, ‘those 
among us who have children.’ The tone of his voice indicated 
only regret. He donned his hat. ‘Come, Katie,’ he said quietly. 
The old pair turned cumbersomely as if they were a railway 
engine on a turning table. The people melted before them. 
On the fringe of the crowd the old man turned and removed 
his hat. He almost genuflected. ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he 
said. “You must believe us—we didn’t come here to cause a 
disturbance.’ Then, to the people, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I 
beg all of ye’er pardons. I do, indeed.’ 

The old couple walked slowly away. They took with them 
an unmistakable grandeur and dignity. When the leader 
tried to begin afresh he found his voice drowned in the jaunty 
uproar of his heart. 
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HROUGH the heat came the sullen and erratic beat of the 

town dynamo. In the triangular area at the back of the 
houses the sound resembled the throbbing of an old and tired 
heart. The base of the triangle was formed by a row of zinc- 
roofed stabling while the other two sides were two files of low 
two-storey houses meeting to form a wide obtuse angle. 

Before the open doorway nearest this angle an old man was 
sitting. He seemed to be asleep in the sunlight. The houses 
were faced with pocked mortar, washed carmine, or old-gold, 
while here and there beside the doorways lay the rummage 
of nasturtiums and sometimes even the remains of a paling of 
sorts. They were the sort of houses that implied that the men- 
folk in them kept caged linnets and ferrets with tiny pink eyes. 
On the cobbles beside the stabling were the vestiges of tethered 
farm-animals, horse apples in nests, the spoiled gold of sodden 
straw, rushes lying higgledy-piggledy in unevaporated pools 
that were surfaced with the clear morning rain, but concealing 
below the clarity the maroon suggestion of animal urine. 
There was one entrance to the place—a narrow roadway of 
cart width that slunk in under the nose of the shabby public- 
house that guarded the place with the surliness of an old and 
bitter watch-dog. 

The man tarring the A-roof of the stabling was wearing 
faded blue overalls. His hat was dragged down over his eyes. 
The sun beat down on him mercilessly; the perilous nature of 
his perch on the sharply pitched roof and the trouble he had in 
controlling tar-gallon and brush caused him repeatedly to 
dig rump and boots into the slim roof ladder. His forehead 
criss-crossed whenever he moved: he kept one eye on the 
ground ladder that projected above at the eaves. His brush 
was stubby and the reluctant bristles were gobbed with the 
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globules of an older tar. He was being tardily rewarded by the 
wet mackintosh of prepared tar that crept slowly down the 
flaked red oxide. By implication the steady working of his 
wrist was a challenge to the might of the sun. 

When the young woman came sharply in by the public- 
house, she had to look here and there before she found him. 
He was squatting on the dull red oxide above her—beyond 
him were the intolerable gleams of the newly-tarred ridges. 

The woman had beauty of calf and buttock and bust. Her 
carriage alone would have been the redemption of another 
woman—her good engaging face was thrown in as delighting 
tilly. She was bareheaded, but her hair did not merit atten- 
tion. She was accurately dressed in white and black. Her heels 
were so unusually high that her walking appeared to be a 
mimicry of stilting. | 

Steadfastly she moved across the littered cobbles until she 
was close to the ladder. She did not appear to pick her steps— 
thus her avoidance of faltering was an added cause of wonder. 

The old fellow seated before a door came to a sneaking life. 
He grasped his stick, swung it secretly round, and began to 
tap softly on the post of the open door, Instantly the area 
became indefinably alive. 

The man on the roof turned and bleared patiently down at 
the trim woman. When he saw who it was his gaze lost some of 
its weariness. Their eyes were locked for an appreciable space. 

‘Hello, Danny!’ There was a suggestion of the American 
pronunciation of ‘candy’ in the way she spoke his name. 

‘Hello, Picture!’ The wrist had resumed its work. The 
woman glanced at it quickly. 

Raising her eyes to his concealed face: ‘I called to say good- 
bye, Danny.’ 

‘When are you off?’ 

‘To-morrow morning.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

The tonelessness and lack-lustre of his voice suggested that 
there was nothing more to say. A curtain twitched behind the 
small panes of a window in one of the houses. 

The woman began again. There was something of a strained 
valour in her attempt. 
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‘About us... Danny.’ 

The man was silent, fully alert and obliquely regardant. 
His wrist worked purposefully forward, digging the tar into 
the flaked iron. 

‘About us...’ The hand was still tarring, tarring, tarring. 
The woman sensed the fruitlessness of her errand in the stub- 
born movements of the wrist. 

‘It wouldn’t work, Picture.’ 

‘Maybe you’re wrong, Danny.’ 

‘It wouldn’t work, Picture. We talked it over.’ 

‘I know we did, but...’ 

A woman’s shoes raced swiftly down a naked stairs. They 
stopped suddenly, and then began furtively. 

‘Danny, it isn’t about what I said at the Bridge?’ 

Stolidly: ‘No!’ 

‘Nor the night at Garranfea?’ 

‘Not that either.’ 

‘Was it the letter from Nora?’ 

‘No!’ 

“You swear it, Danny?’ 

‘I swear it.’ 

‘Then in God’s name what is it?’ 

Fiercely: ‘We talked it over,.didn’t we?’ 

Wanly: ‘Aye, we talked it over.’ 

Behind the woman’s back a window-blind began to sneak 
softly upwards. It was impossible to discern the hand that was 
raising it. 

The woman took a step nearer the shed. Some ramparts or 
other were crumbling in her face. She came as close as she 
could without losing sight of him. Face and body were up- 
turned in offering. Her hands made gestures of soft 
amnesty. 

‘Danny ... Danny . . . the two of us together. Look, Danny 
. .. the world is lovely and the world is wide.’ 

The man did not speak. The situation did not demand 
words. The stabbing of his wrist indicated inner turmoil. The 
elasticity of it seemed to scream out that man had been 
created for no other purpose but to tar, tar, tar. 

The woman read the wrist. Of a sudden she recovered her 
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poise and pride. As she stepped back she showed a tendency to 
pick her steps. 

‘Ts that the lot, Danny?’ Her voice was level and cool. 

“That’s the lot, Picture.’ 

“Good-bye, Danny.’ 

“Good-bye, Picture.’ 

He didn’t look after her as she turned and walked away. 
She carried herself with a strange sense of triumph. Her head 
was high and her carriage more valiant than ever. 

Immediately she had gone the doorways of the houses 
became peopled with women and mature girls. They had the 
superfluous alibis of brooms and dusters and rusty gallons. 
They were tight-lipped and angry. Glaring at one another for 
confirmation of the justice of their anger they began to work 
unnecessarily and jerkily. Their movements seemed to reiterate 
the communal scream of: ‘Cheat one, cheat all!’ Their lips 
spat silent bitter imprecations. Danny was conscious of their 
viciousness and malevolence; he looked dutifully through the 
sunlight at them. His mouth was twisted in a wry smile. He 
looked across at the seated old man who, cowering down under 
the women’s wrath, was afraid to lay claim to maleness by 
even returning the gaze of the man on the shed. Then the in- 
vincible wrist again began tarring, slowly, resolutely, even 
bitterly. 

Out from the half-open doorway of the pub mooched a fox- 
terrier with a tattered earth-soiled coat. Her body had an 
after-pupping leanness, and the teats were elongated and arid. 
She blundered out into the middle of the area. Pups and sun 
had sapped fluency from her gait. Danny glanced down at the 
dog. He smiled softly, then made a sucking noise with his lips. 
The dog grew wearily alert. She bleared around, and her nose 
nodded upwards a few times. Danny made the noise again. 
At last she raised her head and found him. 

‘Ah, the little bitch,’ went Danny coaxingly. ‘Ah, the lovely 
little bitch. Have we e’er a rat for Rosie? Hello, Rosie! What 
way are the pups, little woman?’ Again the man’s lips went 
suck, suck, suck. Once again he called fondly, ‘Rosie, Rosie, 
Rosie.’ 

By now the dog was filled with a pathetic joy. Her body 
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quivered with a sun-slowed ecstasy. She made little whining 
noises in her nostrils. Her tail moved quickly, and under her 
cankered ribboned ears her eyes were alive and loving. 

This feint seemed to disconcert the women. They glanced 
at one another, then decided to renew the attack by vehemence 
and bluster. They dusted and brushed furiously. As they did 
so they noticed a check-aproned young woman standing in 
the doorway of the pub. Strangely enough she was not a 
slattern. Her arms were akimbo. ‘Your dinner, Danny!’ she 
called to the man on the shed. Her face was not turned in his 
direction; rather did she use it to challenge the squadroned 
women whose ranks had already begun to thin perceptibly. 
A few of the more intrepid remained, bitterly to upbraid the 
deserters. Finally even these went indoors, and then there was 
only the old man in the chair, who seemed gradually to increase 
in size. When eventually he looked up at the woman in the 
door of the public-house it was with a plea for the indulging of 
senility. 

Danny was on the ladder descending from the shed. The 
young woman in the doorway kept examining his descent until 
his foot touched the ground. Then she turned abruptly and 
went indoors. 

The powerhouse plunged, a kennelled dog barked, an un- 
indigenous guinea-hen sneaked out from under a rotten door 
and began to cheep-cheep for rats. A cock funnelled his frenzy 
into a broken crow, a horse shoe smartly struck clean cobbles, 
the smith’s penny resumed its perennial ringing, and over the 
houses leaped the chink-a-chink of shunting wagons. 

Danny hung the tar tin on an ess-hook on a rung of the 
ladder, placed the brush across the mouth of the tin, and then 
backed out into the area to view his handiwork. He was 
discovered to be tall and, after the initial cramped steps, his 
walk was found to be a slow but fluent type of strut that could 
squarely be claimed distinctive and even elegant. When he was 
satisfied with his scrutiny he became conscious of his soiled 
hands and, bending down, he picked up a handful of dry hay 
and began cleaning them. As he was swabbing his hands he 
swung steadily out until he was in the middle of the triangle. 
The old man on the chair began to watch carefully. Danny 
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was now standing still, and the rubbing of his hands had 
become unnecessarily vehement until it was realized that it 
was simply a contrivance for attracting attention. He was 
facing the windows that still showed their life in slow but 
unmistakable twitches. Danny stood there striving to convey 
his wordless message to the watchers. The movement of his 
hands gradually became a pitiable wringing that was com- 
pletely out of tune with the rest of his independent body. 

“Dear women,’ came his soundless plea, ‘am I to put my 
two eyes upon pointed sticks? Dear women, who am I? Am I 
Simple Simon or Clubfoot the Avenger? You saw her, didn’t 
you? Did I canvass your interest, your pity, or your resent- 
ment? Who am I? You saw the way she moved, the way she 
upturned her head. Dear women, must it be always this way 
between you and us? Must it be always clumsiness and enmity? 
Dear women ... the cards fell in such and such a sequence, 
dark Kings and bright Queens and sly lone Knaves. You saw 
her, didn’t you? You were all watching her! Who am I? A 
man? A man tarring a shed? Or am I then a gannet, nailed to 
tall air? You saw her, dear women, I know you saw her! She 
stood there. There! You heard her speak: you heard her say, 
‘The world is lovely and the world is wide.’ 

Danny stopped cleaning his hands. He looked down 
stupidly at the soiled hay-wad on his fingers. He glanced about 
him in a kind of terror. Then suddenly it seemed to him that 
the sun had raised its brass-headed cudgel and clubbed the 
whole bloody world. 
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Dear Mr. Herring, 


Thank you so much for sending me Nevill Coghill’s Visions 
from Piers Plowman for review. So often the reviewing of a book 
can be a duty to be completed as soon as possible, and the 
book sold out of the way to the second-hand dealer who can 
give the best price. 

In this case you have sent me a book, excellently produced 
by Phoenix House for 12s. 6d. (a price I could not afford my- 
self) that I shall treasure. I have Piers Plowman in Mr. Skeats’ 
excellent version of the B Text, but it has been sadly curtailed 
for the use of schoolboys and girls who read literature in order 
to pass exams, and it doés not contain the Visions of Do Well 
Do Bet and Do Best, with Langland’s most profound thought, 
and that tremendous mounting dramatic climax of the 
crucifixion, the harrowing of hell, and the defence and fall of 
the Fort of Unity. Apart from this, some prose abortions with 
pseudo-gothic titles and some rare editions difficult to obtain, 
all that has been available for the common reader has been 
the Everyman edition. 

As you know, this poem has lived with me for many years, 
and I have made some attempts to bring it into the range of 
the ordinary reader. For this reason I may carp at some of 
Mr. Coghill’s renderings. I feel sometimes that he has been 
betrayed into making too much alteration, seeing that reader 
as less intelligent than he is. Is not ‘ In a summer season when 
soft was the sun’ adequate? Yet the light feminine ending of 
Mr. Coghill’s opening line ‘In a summer season when soft 
was the sunlight’ has a charm of its own, and inveigles the 
reader into reading on. 

Again in ‘On a broad bank by a burn’s side’, which is 
nearly the original, has a poetic impact which Mr. Coghill’s 
‘On a broadish bank by a running brook’ loses, though the 
extra syllable dropped out in burn’s, makes my line limp a 
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little. I missed also the Golliard, a glutton of words, whom 
Mr. Coghill turns into a ‘grumbler’. The word Golliard may 
be archaic, but it is lovely. And I quarrel with at least one too 
literal interpretation. 

‘For Truth tells that love is the treacle of heaven.’ Treacle 
is the word Langland uses, but to him and his kind it conveyed 
a medicine, a remedy, and to us something sticky and 
sweet. 

‘For Truth tells that love is the healing of heaven’ would, 
I think, have been better. 

But some of his felicities are delightful: 

‘Glutton had englobed a gallon and a gill’ suggests the 
rotundity of his figure, and ‘Fast till Aunt Abstinence ask me 
to eat’ has a homely quality, while sometimes the healthiness 
of early Christian thought comes through with a bang: 

‘Chastity without charity shall be chained in hell.’ 

In general the poem comes through clearly in this version, 
and takes its place at last alongside the four great poems of the 
English language. The marginal indications of who is speak- 
ing, almost amounting to dramatization, conquer a difficulty 
often found in the earlier texts. In fact, much of the virtue of 
this version comes from its original conception; a poem to be 
spoken to an audience through the medium of the radio. The 
poem speaks so well, the characters come to life as people, 
vivid as Chaucer’s companions, not merely symbols of 
abstract virtues or vices. 

Mr. Coghill’s choice of illustrations comes near to genius. 
How easy it would have been to commission a contemporary 
artist, who could only capture imperfectly the spirit of the text 
because it had not been possible for him to have mastered a 
text that would soak him in its atmosphere. Mr. Coghill has 
chosen three excellent reproductions from William Blake. 
I agree with him; if Blake had known this poem, what master- 
pieces of illustration he would have created! Yet these three 
pictures, of Pestilence, of the Soldiers Casting Lots for Christ’s 
Vestments, and Christ Crucified adored by Albion, fit the text 
perfectly, and are perfectly captioned by lines from the poem. 
In particular the Soldiers Casting Lots, with the legend “The 
day for dread withdrew and dark became the sun’ hit me with 
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the same kind of shock as my first encounter with the Pro- 
phetic books in the original. 

About the Samuel Palmer frontispiece I am not so happy. 
Palmer was a lesser artist, though he shares some of the same 
visionary quality, and the figure that ‘began to move in a 
marvellous dream seems rather too heavy and solid for this 
poem, and the absence of colour detracts from the effect in’ 
a way that it does not with William Blake. 

But this, as I say, is carping. This is a delightful book, well 
set, easy to read, the poem is available to the reader without 
causing any irritation, without any tricks or barriers to stand 
between him and the poem. . 

And it is complete. It is a life and a life’s vision, that has 
been continually and lovingly shaped and moulded. This 
completeness is unusual in English literature, and in spite of 
the heavy cuts, is here in this version. The poem comes right 
in the main stream of English tradition. It is realist. The 
people in it live with the life of the fourteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, yet its meaning goes deeper than realism. The 
symbolism is never overt or secret. It belongs to the tradition 
of Bunyan, Blake, and Milton. It speaks a common language, 
and the Latin tags from the Vulgate would have been familiar 
to any man of Langland’s time who had enough learning to 
read the poem. 

It has been suggested, by Dr. Owst, in The Medieval Sermon, 
that this poem is really a collection of popular sermons and 
homilies of the fourteenth century, given unity by Langland, 
an anthologist of genius. This may or may not be so. It does 
not detract from its value and completeness asa poem. Its 
purpose may have been for religious instruction. Its combina- 
tion of devoutness and bawdiness gives a picture of life in all 
or any time. I, for one, am grateful for the bawdiness of which 
we were deprived at school, baffled by rows of dots: 


before you could say your pater noster he had pissed a panful, 
And blown the round trumpet at the rear of his rump. 

And all who heard that horn were holding their noses 

And wishing it were wiped with a wisp of gorse... 

I can’t stand or stoop with no stool to lean on, 

Were I borne to my bed, nothing, bar my bowels, 
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Certainly not bell ringing would rouse me out of it, 
Until I was ready and ripe for my dinner. 

He began benedicte with a belch and beat his breast, 
Gave a growing yawn and grunted off to sleep... 


One thinks at once of Chaucer, yet one gets a whole picture 
in a way one does not from the Canterbury Tales, which 
jingled a little, I thought, in Mr. Coghill’s version. 

The passage from the Vision of Do-well, with the exception 
of the first ‘Fragment from the Poet’s Autobiography’ which 
brings his appearance and nature so sharply to our imagina- 
tion, in particular has the effect of a collection of homilies. 
This passage, where the shape of the poem seems to sag, is the 
most difficult, and perhaps the most profound, of the whole 
work. Take these lines in paraphrase of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan: 


...a man lay wounded where thieves had left him; 
He could neither step nor stand nor stir a foot, 

Nor help himself, hardly. Half alive he seemed 
And as naked as a needle, with no help about. 
Faith had first sight of him, but he fled aside; 

He wouldn’t go near him, not by nine furlongs, 
Hope came hopping after, with his high boasting 
Of help to so many by Moses’ commandments: 

But at the sight of that sufferer, he sidled off, 

As a duck would dodge the dives of the falcon... 


This raciness of speech is as much native to us now as it was 
no doubt to the fourteenth century, and raised the popular 
sermons caught up here to the pitch of art, which is here 
shaped and preserved. The paraphrase, too, of the poem on 
Charity, or Love, that some say has been interpolated into 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, also has this freshness: 


‘Charity,’ said Anima, ‘does not chaffering, challenging, or craving, 
As proud of a penny as of a pound of gold, 

And as glad of a garment of russet grey 

As of a silken tunic of scarlet tint. 

He rejoiceth with the joyful and is generous to the wicked.’ 
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And here is one more quotation for you to taste the quality 
of the speech: 


And just as through guile mankind was gulled 
So Grace shall take the Trick, turning.the tables... 


This poem could turn the tables of English poetry and 
English vision. This was a true Catholic Church that Langland 
dreamed of, and if one thinks of the political trickeries of the 
Modern Roman church one may well despair. Yet Langland 
is also the ancestor of the great Protestants, who made the 
most powerful contributions to English poetry and allegory, 
Milton, John Bunyan, Blake, and in three lines he almost 
anticipated the thought of the Unitarians, most English of all 
dissenters: 


‘A Law that tells nothing of trust in the Trinity 
But bids men believe and love One Lord Almighty 
And then to love others as I love—myself.’ 


Langland follows this with an argument on the nature of the 
Trinity which Mr. Coghill has unfortunately had to omit. 

The country symbolism of the building of the church I find 
most moving: 


‘Grace gave Piers a team, of four great oxen, 

One was Luke, a large beast, lowly of heart; 

One was Mark, one Matthew, mighty beasts both, 

And joined one John to them, gentlest of all... 

Build yourself a barn, Piers, to hold your harvest. 

By God! Grace,’ said Piers, ‘you’ll have to give me timber 
And base me my building before you depart’ 

And Grace gave him the Cross with the crown of thorns... 


The imagery is all such simple physical stuff that a man can 
understand. It does not matter if one is a believer or a non- 
believer, this vision is true. It contains the seeds of the resurrec- 
tion, in us, of the good life. The drama of the crucifixion and 
the harrowing of hell reaches heights never attained elsewhere 
save in the Gospels, far more dramatic and moving, I find, 
even than the Guild Miracle Plays. One can understand that 
Florence Converse, in her novel Long Will suggests that 
Langland was the author of some of these plays. But I think if 
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Langland had written one it would have been far greater. 
This poem was his life. He lived it, and he dreamed it, and he 
wrote it. We get a picture of this long shambling being who 
was always dropping off into a dream, who was too weak to 
work with sickle and with scythe, who said prayers of comfort 
for the needy, who loved the good in his kind to the point of 
pain, and hated the corruption of it by money and power. 
A sinful man, you might say, with such a scathing wealth of 
withering invective, that we can raise a cheer. He loved good 
living, the vices of loving and lusty enjoyment, and hated all 
those vices, Avarice, and Envy, and Pride, that denied and 
despised life. Thank God for Langland. And thank Mr. Cog- 
hill who has rendered it in a simple racy speech that yields 
itself easily to us in our troubled day. 

sincerely, 

Maurice CARPENTER 


ENCROACHMENT 


by LyneTTE ROBERTS 


A black and fatal emptiness fills me this night 
As I urge my work forward, 
To conceal the weathered gaze 
This coming mist and immovable flight of birds 
That wail at the lovers going. 
Such sudden departure I had never guessed, 
Such a living death so fatal 
To my own frail heart and fate. 
O Grave Owners. O Encrusted Rocks, 
Marble-veined and set with hard and singular sorrow, 
Such crystalized misfortune I cannot hold 
Whose constellation has lost its magnitude star 
And well known revolving pattern. 
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GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY. JawaHwarLat NEHRU. 
Lindsay Drummond. 21s. 


WHILE serving long terms of imprisonment between the years 
1930 and 1933, Pandit Nehru hit upon the happy idea of 
carrying on the general education of his daughter by means of 
letters on history written from prison. These letters were 
collected together and published in book form under the title 
Glimpses of World History. It is a big book, 1,016 pages of small 
print. The letters survey the history of human beings from the 
earliest recorded times to 1938. 

Pandit Nehru is characteristically modest about the value 
of these letters. ‘They are superficial sketches joined together 
by a thin thread,’ he says in the Preface. The appeal of the 
book is, naturally, to the reader who is eager to know some- 
thing of world history, but who has not the time to delve into 
the voluminous scattered writings on the subject. This type of 
reader is not particularly bothered about the accuracy of 
facts or dates. But he is grateful to someone who can convey to 
him a sense of the life and the spirit of the past. This is just 
what Pandit Nehru has so successfully accomplished. 

In letter after letter, whether it is on India or China or the 
Mayas or the Russians, he picks out those details that vividly 
evoke the mood of a particular period of history. From time to 
time he stops to relate the periods he has described to con- 
temporary happenings in the rest of the world so that history 
is seen not as the history of any one part of the world or of 
any one people, but as a single and continuous story of 
humanity as a whole. One recalls the author’s extremely 
modest claim for these letters and marvels at his erudition, his 
eye for telling detail, the clarity of his vision and the superb 
ease with which he moves about in the landscape of both the 
past and the present. 

Pandit Nehru’s approach to history is that of an inquirer, 
a patient, open-minded seeker. He has no theory to prove. He 
looks at the ebb and flow of human achievement and seeks to 
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discover the causes. Always history is the teacher, he is the 
pupil. His admiration goes to the great periods of history, 
Greek, Chinese, Indian, in which the human spirit was 
adventurous and dynamic, in which man extended the 
boundaries of knowledge. He has a partiality for leaders who 
were noble and virtuous. 

When he speaks of India he does so with pride and love. 
The search for the values which made India great in the past 
and the evils which are responsible for her stagnation and 
backwardness and which resulted in that great book The 
Discovery of India is already evident here. 

S. MENON MaRATH 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Ganpur. Phoenix Press. 215. 
MAHATMA GANDHI. H. S. L. Potax, H. N. BrariisrorD, 
and Lorp PETHICK-LAWRENCE. Odhams Press. 125. 6d. 


MEN of the stature of Gandhi and Lenin, whose entire lives 
were devoted to a cause, must be refractory subjects to bio- 
graphers. Their private lives are negligible. The vicissitudes of 
the cause determine the pattern of their lives. So the years of 
nonage when the ideas and principles with which they later 
achieved the regeneration of their countries are still nascent 
are the most rewarding to the biographer. 

This is certainly the case with Gandhi. It was in South 
Africa that Gandhi’s formative years were spent. There it was 
from experiments on diet, vegetarianism, and food reform that 
he was led step by step to the twin principles of satyagraha and 
ahimsa. In South Africa he came to realize that his mission in 
life was service to his people. So that he might serve them 
fully he embarked on the path of conquest of self. He cut down 
the number of meals and removed out of his diet everything 
that might pander to the palate and fasted periodically as 
a means of curbing the flesh. He reduced his worldly possessions 
to the barest minimum. To complete this process of self-purifi- 
cation he took the vow of brahmacharya (sexual abstinence). 

From his Autobiography we learn that this path of dedication 
was by no means an easy or a smooth one. It involved heroic 
striving with the passionate, lustful, proud self in him, long 
periods of questioning and suffering. Some of the finest chapters 
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of the Autobiography dwell on these aspects of his early life 
of preparation. It was not easy, either, to persuade his wife, 
a woman of strong character brought up in the strict orthodox 
Hindu way, to accept meekly renunciation of worldly wealth 
or to tolerate living with Christians and Indians of lower 
castes. 

In Mahatma Gandhi Mr. Polak contributes the section on 
Gandhi’s early years and these are essentially the South 
African years. He was Gandhi’s colleague during these years 
and in some ways a pupil; therefore well-qualified to write of 
this period. He gives a factual account of the efforts of Gandhi 
to improve the political status of the indentured Indian 
labourers in South Africa. The narrative is interspersed with 
useful statements of the doctrines that were the sources of 
Gandhi’s actions. But of the personal life, the character of the 
man, which we see in the Autobiography and which we expect 
in a biography, we are given too little. 

A similar disappointment awaits us in the chapters on the 
final years by Lord Pethick-Lawrence. Here, too, the 
political history of India in the half-decade before the transfer 
of power and the story of the negotiations for this transfer by 
the Cabinet Mission (of which Lord Pethick-Lawrence was 
a member) almost crowd out Gandhi the individual. 

It is in the chapters on the middle years from the pen of 
Mr. Brailsford that the book escapes from the level of chronicle 
and statement to biography. All the elements are there: 
politics of the period, the moral and political doctrines of 
Gandhi and their application in specific contexts, and the 
scanty details of dwindling personal life. Gandhi had pretty 
well attained his ideal of reducing self to zero—all his life was 
now lived in public. Nevertheless, Mr. Brailsford achieves their 
fusion. The result is a portrait of the Mahatma. His critical 
analysis and evaluation of the doctrines has only made the 
portrait sharper. S. MENon MaratTH 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. Epwin 
Mur. The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
In these days when so much that passes for criticism is either 
the dryest authoritarianism or mere shoddy, it is refreshing to 
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read a volume of essays as sane and civilized as this. Mr. Muir 
is distinguished from the ruck of writers about literature by 
rare qualities: intelligence, independence of mind, a lucid prose 
style. He is too modest to call himself a scholar, but his ad- 
miration for Grierson and W. P. Ker shows that he has a 
proper appreciation of what is best in scholarship; and while 
in a less scholarly critic the scope of his interests would indicate 
dilettantism there is no suspicion of that in Mr. Muir. 

The essays here collected may be classified according to 
subject in four groups, Scottish, German, English, and those 
on literature and society. There is nothing parochial in 
Mr. Muir’s judgments of his fellow-countrymen, Henryson, 
Burns, and Scott. He has a due pride in them, but what he is 
concerned with is their achievement as writers. His short essay 
on ‘Burns and Popular Poetry’ is one of the most sensible 
things ever written on either of those two subjects; and that 
on Scott should make any but the most stubborn want to turn 
again to that great novelist who is more complex and more 
fascinating than we had thought. 

The German essays are on Holderlin, Kafka, and Spengler; 
and here Mr. Muir and his readers benefit from his intimate 
knowledge of the language and his labours as a translator. 
Many have written of Kafka; Mr. Muir in five pages says more 
than most. His English subjects are equally varied: Chapman, 
Lear, Sterne, Browning, Hardy. In each of these studies his 
knowledge and his understanding are apparent, and those on 
Sterne and Browning (a poet neglected by faddists and 
theorists) have an unobtrusive brilliance that place them 
among the only valuable criticism of these two writers. 

Mr. Muir’s qualities appear at their best in the last three 
essays of the book: on ‘The Political View of Literature,’ “The 
Decline of the Novel,’ and “The Natural Man and the Political 
Man.’ His virtue is that he assents to no current formula, 
academic, theological, or political, for the sake of being 
fashionable. He is himself a creative writer, he is more aware 
of tradition than are some of its more vociferous upholders, 
and he is acutely conscious of the present state of the world 
and of literature. But he has too much wisdom to believe that 
any easy diagnosis of our troubles is possible or even desirable. 
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For those who are concerned with literature as a manifesta- 
tion of the human spirit this dignified and illuminating 
criticism will be one of the most important books recently 
published. 

T. H. Jones 


LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM. Sir OsBert SITWELL, 
Bart. Macmillan. 18s. 


Stir OsBERT SITWELL’s life of himself, which has now 
reached its fourth volume and is to be completed by a fifth 
which will be different in character from its predecessors, has 
been accepted by almost every critic as one of those rare 
autobiographies that are both a work of literature and a 
document of the highest interest. To produce such a work 
needs, it would seem, a curious and unlikely combination of 
circumstances and talents. Unexpectedly enough, several 
such lives have been written by high priests of literature, 
inveterate stylists in prose, who might have claimed, like 
Sir Osbert himself, ‘never to have written a book, or a short 
story, or an essay that I did not compose as if it were a poem’; 
it is ironical that those who devote themselves most sedulously 
and scrupulously to the ornamental use of words should 
achieve their greatest success with books that are read as 
much for their human interest as for their artistic merit. Thus 
the most celebrated book of the greatest English master of 
sumptuous prose is the Religio Medici, a work which Dr. 
Johnson said, with his usual genius for hitting the wrong nail 
right on the head, ‘contains many passages which, relating 
merely to his own person, can be of no great importance to 
the publick.’ Or again De Quincey’s most frequently read 
book is his Confessions and George Moore’s is Hail and Fare- 
well; even a critic, turning from his dignified contemplation 
of the peaks of literature, was once enabled to produce 
another such masterpiece in Father and Son. 

In the last two volumes of his autobiography there are 
times when Sir Osbert is uproariously funny, and there are 
times when his elaboration of grotesque circumstances almost 
comes near to straining the reader’s credulity. But at the end, 
in a late chapter of the fourth volume, the author achieves 
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a rare and impressive combination of the broadest farce and 
genuine feeling. As an example of the jokes about Sir George 
Sitwell, there is the episode of the ring. Tancred Borenius, he 
said, was going to give him a present:— 

“Very kind of him, I’m sure. But I don’t like putting him to the 
expense.’ 

“What sort of a present, Father?’ 

‘A ring—one of those Merovingian rings, I presume. He knows 
I’m interested in such things, and has lately written on them in the 
Burlington or some other paper.’ 

‘I’d like to see it some time.’ 

“Well, he said he’d send it to me on Thursday. ... So any day after 
IAT cnh-o se, 


And the explanation was that Borenius, meaning to tele- 
phone, had said that he would give Sir George a ring on 
Thursday. The story, like so many others here, exactly 
achieves what Sir Osbert says that he has aimed at in his 
portrait of his father:— 

‘It has been my purpose to portray him . . . with the same solidity 
with which Boswell has caused Doctor Johnson to stand out from the 
shadows, with the same recognisability, so that every utterance, even 
the most unexpected, is immediately identifiable.’ 

It is an aim that implies for its achievement a genuine 
sympathy with the subject of the portrait, however much, as 
one may believe, the sitter’s features have been transformed 
to suit the composition, and it should therefore not be sur- 
prising to find Sir Osbert composing a moving description of 
his father’s last days. 

Sir Osbert’s enthusiasm for writing as a fine art is in itself 
one of the subjects of his book and is frequently described, not 
without detachment and humour, in the third and fourth 
volumes. Nor is it only in literature that he exacted, 
encouraged, and acclaimed the same pure, fanatically anti- 
philistine, standards; in a way that was highly characteristic of 
the second and third decades of this century he was, and is, a 
missionary in all the arts, organizing an exhibition of post- 
impressionist paintings, and encouraging modern composers, 
and rapturous, in particular, about the ballet, the art-form 
which above all others suited this age, combining as it did so 
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many diverse artistic innovations, all of which had to be 
supported against the angry grumbling of the mob, in a 
quarter of an hour’s entertainment. And twice over, of course, 
these ideals were assailed by wars, a theme that inspires Sir 
Osbert to some of his most eloquent passages; there are 
moments when his attitude, sympathetic and right though it 
undoubtedly is, may remind one of the horticulturalist who 
referred to the 1914-18 war as ‘that great world tragedy during 
which so many of our rare alpines went out of cultivation’, but 
a more careful reading leaves an impression of far more 
humanity than is usually thought characteristic of the zsthetes 
of that time. And so it is with the principal subject of the 
book, Sir Osbert’s father. An apparently merciless portrait is 
drawn at full length and in minute detail in the third and 


fourth volumes. Hucu BRADENHAM 


ALFRED TENNYSON. His Grandson, CHARLEs TENNYSON. 

Macmillan. gos. 

Tuis is an admirable book, and one has long felt the need of 
it, for its subject has not been too well treated by our genera- 
tion. The blame for this must be shared: we are still in revolt, 
and rightly, against the sentimentality and evasion of much of 
his verse, and we were for long in revolt against that queer 
abstraction we called Victorianism. The abstraction was never 
more visible or more comprehensible by the dullest wits 
than when Mr. Tennyson read In Memoriam to his widowed 
Sovereign. He has been assailed for both manner and matter, 
by the friends of Content and the apostles of Form. The under- 
literate thought he spoke very nicely but had nothing to say; 
to the over-literate he had something to say but how ex- 
cruciatingly he said it. Progress, the Proletariat, and Modern 
Verse had set him against his antimacassar for ever. Notorious 
nancies thought him much of a cissy. 

The present biography will do more to explain Tennyson 
to the present generation than anything written of him and 
much written by him. It is by far the best informed work on 
its subject, and supplements in many respects Hallam Tenny- 
son’s memoir. Sir Charles has a clear personal recollection of 
his grandfather’s later years, he has talked with many who 
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knew him intimately, and he has been able to study a bulk of 
hitherto unknown correspondence between members of the 
poet’s family and their friends. Access to the Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt papers has made possible the first detailed study of 
Tennyson’s childhood and youth, and Sir Charles is at pains 
to record his debt to recent American researches, both pub- 
lished and unpublished. His book has the substance, exacti- 
tude, and tone of a definitive Life. It is not only that it offers 
new information: and corrects old errors; we are brought 
nearer the whole man. The plan is that of a straightforward 
chronological biography, ‘bringing out Tennyson’s singular 
personality as faithfully as I could and covering his domestic 
and social background and the political, intellectual, and 
religious movements through which he lived.’ 

The most striking part of the book is that which tells us 
about Tennyson’s far from happy youth. Another Victorian 
home, another haven of bliss, dissolves into wrack as we read 
of the bitter and despondent father whose comfort was drink, 
of the insanity which afflicted two of the poet’s brothers, and 
the opium which tempted a third. Instead of assurance, ease 
and complacency we find uncertainty, grief, and an abnormal 
sensitiveness. No future success could eradicate these; their 
traces will be found in the man and his work to the end, but 
the evidence of his courage and patience is equally clear. At 
all times Sir Charles is able to make his grandfather human 
and interesting, without resort to such imaginative (and 
imaginary) ‘ interpretation’ as makes us writhe in much con- 
temporary biography. The strange ten years after 1832-3 are 
illuminated somewhat; though the puzzle of Tennyson’s long 
engagement to Emily Sellwood is not, for one reader, resolved. 

This is a big book (579 pages with its splendid Index) and 
a good one, written with judgment, moderation, and a 
scrupulous fairness. It does justice to a great Victorian poet 
and a fine man. I thought it the best biography I had read this 
year. Gwyn JONES 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1925-1948. Louis MacNEIcez. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 
Tue last climax of Mr. MacNeice’s poetical development 
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occurred in the late thirties. Before then he had proceeded 
gradually to extract himself, in manner more than in matter, 
from his decent middleclass upbringing. The lyricism of these 
early poems, effortless, Watteauesque, with a mellow serenity 
that shows a quick, practically final spiritual development 
apart from and preceding his later ‘intellectual’ penetration 
of an atrociously vulgar world, compares favourably with 
anything I have read of verse between the wars. He takes 
a delight in the activities of the phenomenal world that is far 
in advance, in dignity and in poetical sympathy, of the jazzed 
frenetics to which, in the sad-glad mess of the period, he was 
heading. After the war, during and after, unfortunately, he 
discovers the moral but not the world of his early days, 
shaved down, ‘spammed’ and practically Daily-Mirrored; 
and implicitly the reverse, therefore. “The pairs of hands that 
are peers of hearts, the eyes that marry ith eyes, the candid 
scholar, the unselfish priest, the uncomplaining mother of 
many. ...’ were better and nearer known to be thus called 
when he shared their ideology before his thoughtless destruc- 
tion of it; he worships the iconoclast’s ruin. It was of course the 
lack of muscle in that ideology that diminished him to the 
strained, comfortable cynicism of the well-known, most 
adroit ‘Bagpipe Music’. 


‘It’s no go my honey love, it’s no go my poppet ; 

Work your hands from day to day, the winds will blow the profit. 
The glass is falling hour by hour, the glass will fall forever, 

But if you break the bloody glass you won’t hold up the weather.” 


The glass, alas, did not and cannot fall forever; and break 
the glass, you do hold up the weather; and release the Fates. 

In spite of the amazing dexterity of his verse at this time, 
the problem posed is strained, because the solution sought is 
neurotic; he demands a spiritual enlightenment in the form 
of a cerebral shower bath. To which the war, with its grim 
day-to-day work and its not quite real community-sense, was 
the very opposite of an answer; was the refutation of the very 
question. With the war stops the music of his verse; and in his 
full way he had a better sense of music than any poet of his 
time, wider and more material than Auden’s, if without the 
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whiskers at the top of the cathedral dome we hear in Eliot. 
A remarkable poem called ‘Conversation’ gathers the last 
crashed drops of the lyrical wave shattered finally into unusu- 
ally observant psychologisms: 


‘Watch the vagrant in their eyes 

Who sneaks away while they are talking with you 
Into some black wood behind the skull, 
Following un-, or other, realities, 

Fishing for shadows in a pool.’ 


His brief surrealist period was futureless. Repentant before the 
scorned types, he exemplified the discovered individuals—too 
late and too separate, because type and individual cannot be 
known apart. But: 


I am not yet born; O fill me 
With strength against those who would freeze my 
humanity, would dragoon me into a lethal automoton, 
would make me a cog in a machine, a thing with 
one face, a thing, and against all those 
who would dissipate my entirety, would 
blow me like thistledown hither and...’ 


(But, the free-turning cog is free in the perfect service, 
returned in motion, which it gives to its engaged wheels.) 
A similar and less competent, less inspired protest against 
regimentation of this sort is to be found in Patric Dickinson’s 
‘Stone and Flower’. Both share the error of anarchic ideas of 
freedom, bonded in circumstances. Nevertheless such a poet 
does not die easily. The times are bad. Perhaps, after this, he 
may discover better reasons for having left his background, 
and less destructively shape the conception of a better world. 


‘Sleep, my darling, sleep; 
The pity of it all 
Is all we encompass if 
We watch disaster fall. 
Put off your twenty-odd 
Encumbered years and creep 
Into the only heaven, 
The robbers’ cave of sleep.’ 


Purtre O’ CONNOR 
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ON SEEMING TO PRESUME. Lawrence DurreLt. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

COLLECTED POEMS, 1929-1936. C. Day Lewis. Hogarth. 
tos. 6d. 

THE LAY OF LOVE AND DEATH OF CORNET 
CHRISTOPHER RILKE. Ramer Maria Ritke. Trans. 
by Lesue Puriuips and STEFAN SCHIMANSKI. Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 7s. 6d. 

THE poetry of Lawrence Durrell shines from the page com- 

plete and inevitable. He seems to have known from the 

beginning what he wanted to say and how he wanted to say it, 
and the poems are neat and chiselled to a Landor-like pre- 
cision. One wonders were they ever anything else; were there 
previous drafts laboriously worked upon until the technical 
excellence was sufficient to satisfy the author? Has Lawrence 

Durrell ever written (and published) bad poems in the sense 

that Day Lewis, and even Rilke, can fumble an idea until it 

emerges distorted or faintly ludicrous? One knows him as the 
author of two previous books of verse—A Private Country and 

Cities, Plains, and People—both as technically satisfying as On 

Seeming to Presume. But I can recall no juvenilia or early poems 

of his which would illustrate his poetic growth as clearly as 

either this republication of Collected Poems, 1929-1936 shows the 
development of Day Lewis or the Layof Cornet Rilke foreshadows 
the greatness of the Rilke to be. 

The difference between Durrell and the other two, therefore, 
would appear to be that Durrell is the ‘Made’ poet and Day 
Lewis (even to the present day) and Rilke (to the end of his 
life) were ‘Makers’, It means that Durrell is static and the 
others dynamic. 

And certainly I can see no fundamental change of content 
or style between On Seeming to Presume and its predecessors. 
That is why I was disappointed. His mastery is so obvious that 
I expected him to have his technical excellence in the back- 
ground and write poetry approaching greatness, or—if not 
greatness—at least of importance, in the sense that Auden’s 
poetry is important to his generation. 

But no. Here is the felicitous and telling phrase time and 
time again:— 
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‘A winter night again, and the moon 
Loosely inks in the marbles and retires.’ 
(Blind Homer) 
‘The hour-glass shifting its trash of seconds.’ 
(The Daily Mirror) 
‘A jewess, lovely, conspiratorial, 
Over a spirit-lamp by an hour-glass 
Too small to have been made for timing 
Anything much longer than a kiss.’ 
(In Athens) 


But personal as the poems are they leave me unsatisfied; it is 
as if Lawrence Durrell were a brilliant observer and recorder 
but not an interpreter of the emotions his images arouse. Or 
perhaps I am unfair here to a considerable poet, for in this Song 
at least he has packed observation, interpretation, and personal 
response to produce a lyric of rare beauty:— 

‘Proffer the loaves of pain 
Forward and back again, 
By times inflexible quantum 
They shall not meet this autumn. 


‘Stone islets, stars in stations, 
Crab up their false equations, 
Whether they run or saunter 
They shall not meet this winter. 


‘Boredom of breathless swan 
Whiteness they gazed upon, 

At skylight a roamer, 

They shall not meet this summer. 


‘Fast on these capes of green 
Silence falls in between 

Finger and wedding-ring. 
They shall not meet in spring.’ 

From the time he wrote his Transitional Poem C. Day Lewis 
also knew where he was going; but he realized he had mapped 
himself an exceedingly difficult journey. As personal a writer 
as Lawrence Durrell he decided that it was necessary to escape 
the privacy of the private country in order to enlarge the 
experience of poetry beyond the boundaries of self. His cities, 
his plains, his people are even more objective in intention than 
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Durrell’s, but because he set himself the difficult task of 
interpreting them for his own time rather than to discover 
himself in them, there are confusions and curious relapses 
abounding. But the poet—the ‘Maker’—is everywhere in 
evidence, and he who early wrote:— 


‘Few. things can more inflame 
This far too combative heart 
Than the intellectual Quixotes of the age 
Prattling of abstract art.’ 
and:— 
‘But with the night descends 
Into his chosen tree, 
And the famed singer ends 
In anonymity.’ 


was later to identify his anger in this bristling parody:— 


‘Come, live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
Of peace and plenty, bed and board, 
That chance employment may afford. 


‘T’ll handle dainties on the docks 

And thou shalt read of summer frocks: 
At evening by sour canals 

We'll hope to hear some madrigals. 


‘Care on thy maiden brow shall put 
A wreath of wrinkles, and thy foot 

Be shod with pain: not silken dress 

But toil shall tire thy loveliness. 


‘Hunger shall make thy modest zone 
And cheat fond death of all but bone— 
If these delights thy mind shall move, 
Then live with me and be my love.’ 


And in this Tom Hood’s ghost is walking:— 


“Oh hush thee, my baby, 
Thy cradle’s in pawn 
No blankets to cover thee 
Cold and forlorn. 
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The stars in the bright sky 
Look down and are dumb 
At the heir of the ages 
Asleep in the slum. 


‘The hooters are blowing, 
No heed let him take; 
When baby is hungry 
*Tis best not to wake. 
Thy mother is crying, 
Thy dad’s on the dole: 
Two shillings a week is 
The price of a soul.’ 


Day Lewis went on from there and made himself more secure 
intellectually and poetically. But it is only because he under- 
stood the degradation of the thirties and clearly saw the greater 
degradation that was to bring the Second World War that he 
found the way to his poetic maturity. He was even more the 
poet of the people than Shelley believed himself to be. 

I have only one quarrel with the book; it should print at 
least a half-dozen of the very early Day Lewis’ poems of 
Country Comets in order that the deliberate shifting of his poetic 
impulse can be more clearly seen. 

Reading this new and admirably unobtrusive translation of 
Rilke’s Cornet I am reminded of this quotation from Edith 
Sitwell’s Alexander Pope:— 

‘I believe that a poem begins in the poet’s head, and then grows 
in his blood, as a rose grows among its dark leaves.’ 

It was certainly so with the Rilke of Requiem and the Duino 
Elegies, and although the famous Cornet was written in a single 
night under acute emotional stress when the poet was twenty- 
four, the germ of it was to infect his entire poetic life after 
wards. For, if ‘Webster was obsessed by death’ Rilke became 
its disciple, and the idea of death became a living thing. But 
although a great poet—and few would deny him the right to 
greatness—Rilke is a remarkably imperfect one. His vision is 
the personal vision of Durrell rather than the wider one of Day 
Lewis; but so strong is the inner necessity for expression he 
transcends himself until the personal is fused with something 
greater than itself. 
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Stefan Schimanski, in his Introduction to the present 
translation, is aware of this, but he wraps up the idea in a 
cloud of romantic woolliness:— 

‘It was the moon, the symbol of becoming, which stood father at 
the beginning of Rilke’s lonely journey which was to lead him to the 
sun, the symbol of being. It was the mysterious power which, 
radiating that night, seized him with an uncontrollable rapture that 
made him translate into words as wild as the wild horses that galloped 
across the moon his stored-up sensations of hope and fear, of love 
and death.’ 


It is, I think, precisely this ‘mysterious power’, lacking in 
Lawrence Durrell, and constantly sought by Day Lewis, which 
marks the difference between the poet who is static and he who 
writes under the white-heat of a restless compulsion. 


Denis BOTTERILL 


FOCUS: JAMAICA, 1948. Edited by EpNna Mantey. The 

City Printery, Ltd. (Jamaica, B.W.I.). 

WHEN the first number of Focus appeared in 1943 Mrs. Manley 
had hoped to make it a yearly event, but war-time difficulties 
prevented this. Now, after a lapse of five years, she has brought 
out a new number. 

The volume, which is published co-operatively (‘by and on 
behalf of the contributors’), might be described as a miscellany. 
It contains a number of poems, two short plays, three legends, 
and sixteen short stories from twenty-two of the new group of 
Jamaican writers. 

One of the significant facts about Jamaica is that it was the 
first West Indian island to give birth to a Negro poet— 
Francis Williams, whose genius was proclaimed to the world 
by the Abbé Gregoire in De la Littérature des Négres (Paris, 
1808). Rather more than a century later, Sir Sidney Olivier, 
then Governor of the island, drew attention to the presence 
in the Kingston police of a new native poet, Claude McKay. 
Working in the folk idiom of his people, McKay possessed an 
original talent and the enduring merit of his Constabulary 
Ballads is that they form the basis of the nearest thing to an 
autochthonous tradition in Jamaican poetry. This tradition 
is still alive on the island, but it is significant that, like McKay 
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after he became an ‘expatriate’ in Greenwich Village, the poets 
in Focus, as though conscious of its limitations, have avoided 
the use of dialect. (It’s good only for pathos and humour, 
James Weldon Johnson maintained in his essay on the creative 
genius of the Negro in The Book of American Negro Poetry.) 
None of them has yet attained to McKay’s stature, but most 
of the group, sensitive to the unfolding of events and even 
drawing inspiration from emotions released by pressure from 
below, are investing Jamaican poetry with something it has 
not had hitherto, and that is patriotic feeling. 

All of Vivian L. Virtue’s utterances are firmly coloured by 
it. In “The Hour’ he speaks of ‘My people’s: kindling pride’ 
being at 

one with all the thronging stars that dart 
Their crystal lightnings down the uttermost part 
Of brave Jamaican skies. 


Alongside of this buoyant, new-found faith and confidence in 
the future there is curiosity about the past. In ‘Ancestor on 
the Auction Block’, Vera Bell forges anew the link with Africa. 
The martyrdom of William Gordon 

They hanged Gordon from a boom 


Rigged in front of the Court House 
They hanged him with eighteen others for company 


provides Roger Mais with a theme in ‘Men of Ideas’ which he 
handles with fervour. (It’s as if the New Constitution of 1944 
had sent the poet back to ‘1865 and all that’ with a vengeance.) 
It is with something of a jerk, however, that M. G. Smith, 
who was a soldier in England during the war, brings one back 
to the realities of the moment. In “This Land’, he writes :— 

Under this rhythm 

Beats the voice 

No one will notice 


Under this rock 
Is the flame 
No one sends freedom 


Under this island 
Is the land 
No one desires. 
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The fiction in Focus is a far cry from the ‘local studies’, as 
Lord Olivier called them—Triumphant Squalitone and the rest 
—of Herbert G. de Lisser, long the foremost practitioner of 
the art in Jamaica. In ‘Easter Lilies’, Vera Bell, who shares 
with I. Payne (‘Hunger’) and M. Hendriks (‘Jamaica is a 
Babylon’), a deep feeling for the sombre realities of Negro 
life, writes of Selina, a servant girl (four shillings a month) 
who went to church on Easter morning in a pale yellow dress 
studded with sequins and a hat with a coquettish veil which 
belonged to her mistress. (“She never wear dem, Granny Lou. 
From de time a went dere dem hang up in her press . . . she 
never, never, wear dem all dat time. A just borrow dem, 
Granny, a swear to you—’). Upon her return from church 
Selina learns that a constable with a warrant for her arrest has 
been looking for her. Terrified at the thought of going to prison, 
Selina poisons herself. In ‘My Son’, Miss Bell skilfully sug- 
gests the heartache of a huckster whose son had grown so 
far above her that shame and anger consumed him when one 
day she suddenly appears in the village where he was estab- 
lished as a schoolteacher. 

Of Victor Reid’s four stories, two—‘ Digging Match’ and 
‘Waterfront Bar’—have been published in Life and Letters. 
His ‘Dead Drunk’ is a tale of an ice-pick murder committed 
from the roof of a tram car. ‘Pattern’, a sketch of Negro 
gamins, shows Reid in lyrical mood, as the poet of the Kingston 
waterfront slums. 

‘Unlike most of the children from other districts who came 
by car or bus, the children from his district,’ writes Claude 
Thompson of the Negro school boy in ‘Unleaven Bread’, 
‘always rode (to school on) horseback, and in the evening the 
cavalcade of them always came back to the district riding 
slowly—riding gaily; riding into the blackness of the night 
beneath the pimento trees.’ In ‘Spring Planting’, Mr. 
Sauer people are again of the ‘independent’ peasant 
class. 

Mr. Thompson’s tales are in the best sense earthy and 
uncomplex and filled with the pulsating ardours of Negro 
country folk. One cannot read him without perceiving in him 
certain marked affinities with the author of Batouala, Rene 
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Maran, the Martinique Negro winner of the Prix Goncourt 
In 1922. 

The form which the writing of a subject people takes is 
often, of necessity, oblique. M. G. Smith’s ‘The Dream of 
Lilith’, George Campbell’s ‘The Sun Road’ and Margery 
Foster-Davis’ ‘The Legend of the Lignum Vite Tree’ bear 
no relation to Carib lore or to Anancy tales of African origin. 
They are in reality allegories—poetical, lucid, chock-full 
of content. Campbell, who ‘even in the winter silence’ of New 
York, has been followed by ‘the blood-dark sun of the tropics’, 
is one of the most versatile and gifted contributors to 
Focus. His experiment in poetic drama, ‘Play Without Scenery’ 
is brilliant. The other play, Cicely Howland’s ‘Storm Signal’ 
is an inter-racial tragedy which, with an American from one 
of the Southern States, Mrs. Ann Foster, serving as a pale 
reflection of the infamous Mrs. Annie Palmer, might have 
been inspired by the Legend of Rose Hall. 

Eric WALROND 


THE GAME COCK AND OTHER STORIES. MicHae. 

McLaverty. Jonathan Cape. gs. 

TEA WITH MR. ROCHESTER. Frances Towers. Michael 

Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

A short story, as opposed to an anecdote, is a highly charged 
piece of writing; the lyricism and the emotional tautness make 
it vibrate and, when tuned to the right pitch, set up vibrations 
of the same frequency in the reader. Most of the stories in these 
two collections are of this type. Some of them have a very high 
quality indeed. 

Mr. McLaverty’s stories are set in Northern Ireland and he 
writes about the ordinary folk of a town and the country near 
it. The title story is one of the best in the book. It is told from 
the standpoint of a sensitive, small boy whose detached and 
amoral observation of adult happenings corrects and at the 
same time emphasizes the pathos. The Schooner and Aunt 
Suzanne have a similar structure and show that when he uses 
this viewpoint the author writes his best. The writing is simple 
and on the surface seems to have little of the tension demanded 
by a short story; but this is, of course, deceptive: it is the quiet 
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telling of these stories which contributes so much to their 
effect. 

Frances Towers died at the beginning of 1948. This is 
a selection from the stories published in English and American 
magazines, covering the period since her first story which 
appeared in 1929. A remark made by one of the characters 
gives the emotional key of Tea With Mr. Rochester: ‘But people 
like you and me who care about beauty and have an inner 
life are the only real ones.’ Most of the stories have as their 
central character a plain young girl, or woman, who has none 
of the obvious appeal of her more brilliant sisters or friends, 
yet who gets the deeper satisfaction out of life and turns her 
defeats into triumphs. The quiet love-dramas are played 
against a background of country cottages and old houses with 
Adam fireplaces. The stories have great beauty, notably The 
Little Willow and The Golden Rose. Yet it seems to me that the 
collection has a weakness which is shared in a lesser degree by 
Mr. McLaverty’s book: although the stories in Tea With Mr. 
Rochester are of a consistently high standard, together they are 
much less than they are separately. Perhaps the reason is that 
the emotional pitch, the tone, is so little varied that after five 
or six stories the reader’s response is deadened and his apprecia- 
tive ear dulled. 

And in the end he comes away finding it difficult—in spite 
of their excellence—to remember one story apart from 
another. 

GEORGE Ewart Evans 


SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS. Jack Jonrs. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Ir is impossible for anyone who was brought up in the mining 
valleys of South Wales to review this book with any objectivity. 
Some Trust in Chariots recreates the valleys so vividly and so 
accurately that one is not only reading a book but living one’s 
own life over again. This is Jack Jones’ best work and—to 
hazard a partial judgment—this is a ‘best’ that takes him into 
the front rank of those novelists who still use the novel as a 
broad canvas to portray a community and to show character 
in a wide social setting. 
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It is the story of the rise of a family and a town: Pontyglo is 
a rural village which grows in a few years into a teeming 
mining commnuity; and the Tewdwrs grow with it in size and 
importance. The family—perhaps ‘clan’ would be more 
descriptive, almost more scientific—is dominated by the 
matriarch, Elizabeth Tewdwr. She is the mother of eleven, a 
labourer’s wife who claims descent from Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
a Welsh Prince. She helps the Royal Tewdwrs (Tudors) to 
prosperity by giving them coherence, by quietly suggesting and 
directing the ambitious moves that enable the family to rise on 
the crest of the nineteenth century industrial wave. 

The Tewdwrs put their ‘trust in horses’ and build up a 
haulage business that gives them money and directing influence 
in the town. Elizabeth is a more than life-size character and the 
first half of the book is hers. When she dies her grandson, 
Harry Tewdwr, brings the story right up to the middle of the 
last war. Harry Tewdwr is the most likeable character in the 
book. He is as uxorious as his namesake, the Eighth Harry; 
but, aside from the over-emphasized nonconformist virtues of 
sexual conformity and abstinence from strong drink, he is the 
most virtuous character, too. It is not often one meets in 
modern fiction a character such as Harry Tewdwr: you could 
talk with him all night without once feeling tight under the 
collar. 

The story is told in an easy conversational style; it is like 
being conducted through a valley-town on a Saturday night 
during its prosperous days. The street is chock-full; so full that 
it is quicker to walk, to go slow, if you want a profitable end 
to your journey. But on the pavement and in the road you will 
meet people who will reward you for your trouble. For here 
are characters—human characters, in abundance. 


GEORGE EWART EVANS 


SONGS OF SHERWOOD. Frep Kirtcuen. Illustrated. 
Dent, 10s. 6d. 

A mopsst chap, Fred Kitchen, who after—to take liberties with 

his L’envoi to The Songs of Sherwood—‘He had tipped his last 

barrow of muck on the muck-hill beyond the door, and wiped 

the last bit from his boots, went in for writing and that’; 
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and proceeded to make his literary name with Brother to the 
Ox and other books, because ‘He found that his cows did possess 
a subtle endearment of charm, while his writings to be a success 
must never go far from the farm. So a trifle of soil on his boots 
still lingers to help him along, and to watch a cow chewing 
her roots inspires him to break into song’—and in particular 
to one very fine song on Horses I have Met, from which space 
permits the quotation of only these few lines:— 

Dark brown, an’ dappled like a babby fawn, 

Wi’ underparts a’ yellerish—like ripenin’ corn, 

If so you get my meanin’; and a mane 

That hid her bridle and flowed o’er her rein. 

Wi’ neck arched like a bow, she champed her bit, 

An’ tossed around great flecks o’foam an’ spit. 

And, the authentic touch:— 

An iron-grey I had by name o’ Beaut, 

High-strung she was, an’ nervy: sort o’ brute 

What grabs yer wi’ her teeth if yer ain’t quick, 

Then ’elps yer out o’ t’ stable wi’ a kick. 


Queer mare she was, and yet I liked her fine, 
She went so gradely in the single line. 


Alas, all Fred’s finest horses were sold off the farm, ‘To 
tramp the crowded streets of some fine city’— 


It seemed a shame, if so it was we must part, 
So fine a pair should go to haul a dust-cart. 


But town has always robbed country, though now the wheel 
is coming full circle with vengeance, and only Fred Kitchen 
and his kind stand between us and starvation, though it is 
doubtful whether even they can save us from ultimate famine. 
However, to return to Sherwood, about which not all is song, 
though the best of it is: for besides some advice to would-be 
writers—‘Having something to write about is a very useful 
asset to the beginner’ and ‘Keep a diary for about thirty 
years . . . before making a start’ there are character sketches, 
stories, and essays, some very slight, though often humorous, 
on a variety of subjects from ploughman and poachers to 
dogs and trees, in a pleasant production. 


RICHARD PERRY 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF SNOWDONIA in history, the 
sciences, literature, and sport. Edited by Hersert R. C. 
Carr and Grorce A. LisTER, with 50 illustrations and 
diagrams. 312 pp. 15s. Crosby Lockwood and Son. 

PEOPLE sometimes suppose that the name ‘Snowdonia’ is a 

late and vulgar product of the tourist trade. On the contrary 

this is the oldest and only English or rather Latin name for the 
region, appearing early in the thirteenth century; and it is 
the restriction of the name Snowdon to one summit only, 

Y Wyddfa, that is to be regretted. Y Wyddfa probably means 

‘the tomb’—of a certain ogre giant who clothed himself in 

the beards of slaughtered Kings and met a just fate at the 

hands of Arthur, whose own tomb is to be sought at Bwlch 

y Saethau, the Pass of the Arrows, on the way down to 

Lliwedd. 

Countless other items of curious information about the 
most legend-haunted corner of our island are to be found in 
this richly packed volume. Its reappearance is extremely 
welcome. No visitor to the future North Wales National Park 
can afford to do without it. Whether he is interested in folk- 
lore or history or geology, in birds or flowers or fish, in the 
local industries, the local literature or the local weather—or 
only in the climbing and walking, he will find that the 
resourceful Editors have made ample provision for him. The 
history, of course, begins in appropriate mists and it ends with 
the doings of modern cragsmen whose feats—to an elder eye— 
have an equally suitable legendary air. Sandwiched between 
are amusing notes on the company which used to adorn Pen 
y Gwryd and Pen-y-Pass, Ogwen and Helig. The authorities 
who write on the natural history of the region are blessed with 
a gift of lucidity and an uncommon sense of what the general 
reader would like to know and can take in. 

A special word of praise is due to Herbert Carr’s chapter on 
the walking these true mountains offer. He well brings out the 
great variety of attractive expeditions which are available in 
addition to the major routes familiar to most visitors. Those 
who follow up some of the less frequented of the routes he 
describes can still find wildernesses in which to feel somewhat 
as the original travellers felt. George Lister’s chapter on them 
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admirably evinces the art of just quotation. What could be 
a better description of a solitary cragsman’s emotions than this: 
‘He that mounts the precipices wonders how he came thither, 
and doubts how he shall return, His walk is an adventure, 
and his departure an escape. He has not the tranquility, but 
the horrors, of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, between 
fright and admiration.’ It is to Dr. Johnson’s strangely 
anticipatory imagination that we owe it. 

Incidentally much of the walking information also appears 
—with other useful items—and a Panoramic View from 
Craig Y Llan drawn by Paul Orkney Work—in model pocket- 
able form as ‘A Walker’s Guide to Snowdon and the Bedd- 
gelert District’ (3s. 6d., Listers), a most handy, enlarged 
reprint from the walkers’ section of the Climbers’ Club 
Guide. This with the reissue of the larger work should put 
every visitor to Snowdonia deeply in the editor’s debt. 

To climbers, of course, the accounts of their predecessors 
will take first place. I have heard one complaint that this book 
contains so much else! But more readers will be drawn to 
earlier events—to the struggles with the Irish who came in 
when the Romans left, or to the great embankment of the 
Traeth Mawr near Portmadoc in which Shelley and Peacock 
took such lively interest. Here is Peacock’s impression: ‘Vast 
rocks and precipices, intersected with little torrents, formed the 
barrier on the left; on the right, the triple summit of Moelwyn 
reared its majestic boundary; in the depth was the sea of 
mountains, the wild and stormy outline of the Snowdonian 
chain, with the giant Wyddfa towering in the midst. The 
mountain frame remains unchanged, unchangeable; but the 
liquid mirror it enclosed (this was written in 1816) is gone.’ 
A beneficent if profitable work that curbing of the tides has 
been—fit to be contrasted with the schemes by which our 
hydro-electric engineers to-day hope to encircle Yr Wyddfa. 
Mountain frames are not so unchangeable as they used to be, 
and the liquid mirrors they propose making—in Nanhwynan 
and Nant Ffrancon and at Llyn Idwal—will have horribly 
changeable frames of their own. Let us hope that these 
insensitive and unprofitable plans will come to nothing. The 
care for Snowdonia which has prompted this labour of love 
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ought to be able to defeat them. Certainly this book is a 
considerable contribution towards the preservation of the 
region ‘between fright and admiration’ Dr. Johnson’s imagina- 
tion could deal with the most unlikely things. 

But on the whole the impact of Snowdon on literature has 
not been all we might hope. Welsh poetry on this theme 
seems to need reconsideration and retranslation, and of the 
efforts in English few—in spite of the quotations in Dr. 
Baker’s chapter—come much nearer success than Charles 
Kingsley’s 


‘Leave to Robert Browning beggars, fleas’ and vines; 
Leave the squeamish Ruskin purple Apennines, 

Dirty stones of Venice and his gas-lamps seven, 

We’ve the Stones of Snowdon and the lamps of Heaven.’ 


Sentiments which will—as they say—strike an accordant note 
in every reader’s bosom. 
DorotTHy Pittey RicHARDS 


LITTLE GADDESDEN. Vicars BELL. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


‘Our civilization needs nothing more,’ wrote Sir William 
Beach Thomas the other day, ‘than the influence of the little 
village—of Gaddesden, say, or Ewelme, or Little Gidding or 
a Basset. How our cares drop from us as we revisit each his 
Yarrow.’ If for most of us, except at infrequent intervals, this 
is not easily possible, there is, fortunately, vicarious visiting 
through the eyes and ears of another. Such visiting has its 
drawbacks, of course: too often a writer’s over-anxiety to 
interpret the features of his scene spoils the whole view. But 
here, in ‘Little Gaddesden’, Mr. Bell avoids that offence. 
Letting parish records and oral traditions speak for themselves, 
he keeps sensibly in the background and leaves us in uninter- 
rupted possession. 

Apart from serving as archetype of the English country 
tradition Mr. Bell’s village on the Chilterns (of which he is 
the schoolmaster) affords notable connective links between our 
national past and present. Its great house, Ashridge, founded 
in 1276 by King John’s grandson as a monastery and trans- 
formed in 1929 into a College of Citizenship, seems to have 
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kept pretty constantly in the news. Its foundation charter was 
witnessed by the father of Chaucer’s Man of Phisik, in the 
Canterbury Tales, while the poet Skelton testified in verse to 
its pleasant hospitality. King Henry VIII visited there too, 
but his sense of debt for entertainment was not strong enough 
to preserve its constitution. The monastery—whose brethren 
appear by now to have fallen somewhat from grace, according 
to records of the Bishop of Lincoln’s visitation ‘Brother Hatfield 
and Brother Bedford have been fighting cum pincerno (the 
butler)’, ‘The wife of one Hugh of St. Albans is a frequent 
visitor and has stayed sometimes overnight’—became a royal 
residence. So from Ashridge, and worship probably in Little 
Gaddesden church, Elizabeth was taken, sick in body and 
heart, to imprisonment in the Tower. After her accession the 
house was made over to Sir Thomas Egerton, a lawyer who, 
the Queen was determined ‘shall never plead against me 
again’, and from him it passed down the centuries by inheri- 
tance. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the old 
fabric fell almost into ruins while its owner, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, consumed his fortune building our first canal, 
and on his death had to be entirely rebuilt. Its present trustees 
may well face recent changes without undue dismay. 

Among parish traditions outside the great park Mr. Bell’s 
research has proved perhaps even more rewarding. From the 
days of the first Saxon settlement we see the pattern of village 
life gradually forming, taking the impress of Ashridge’s 
benevolent despotism, weathering the stress of Tudor changes, 
submitting to various poor law acts and at last emerging into 
nineteenth century model regularity. The church-wardens’, 
overseers’, and constables’ accounts throw a fresh light upon 
some of the older, harsher administration. The seventeenth 
ceniury, for instance, mingled with its savage Bastardy Acts 
the seeds of our own system of social services: 


‘Pd Widow Bulmer to go to London with her child for ye Royal Touch 


10s O 
Pd to the Midwif for coming to a great belid woman 5s O 
Pd for bleeding Ann Wood and a coffin 8 10° 


Similarly a new view may be taken of the countryman’s 
standard of living in the eighteenth century when we find 
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that the victualling of harvestmen provides for five meals a 
day and always includes ‘plumb pudding’. From such particu- 
larities—cottage recipes and cures, processioning ‘desbust- 
ments’ and Sunday diversions, wage bills and rules imposed by 
landowners for the health of their tenantry—we step back into 
the old country simplicity, while our civilization finds the 
measure of its excess. 
ALAN WALBANK 


NEW DIRECTIONS 10. Edited by James Laucuuin. New 

Directions. §4.50. 

NEW ROAD 5. Edited by Wrey GarpinEerR. Grey Walls 

Press. 1os. 6d. 

A NEW ROMANTIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited STEFAN 

SCHIMANSKI and HENRY TREECE. Grey Walls Press. ros. 6d. 

SINCE 1939. 2. Phoenix House. ras. 6d. 
THE habit of labelling collections of writing ‘new’ is to be 
deplored as ostentatious, unhelpful, and unnecessary. The 
editors and publishers of such books as those under review 
should remember that novelty for its own sake has nothing to 
do with literature. As T. S. Eliot pointed out, the great in- 
novator, like Shakespeare, ‘has been driven on, step by step, 
in his innovations, by an inner necessity, and . .. the novelty 
of form has been forced upon him by his material rather than 
deliberately sought.’ Of innovation in this, the important 
sense, there is little in these ‘new’ collections. 

The American volume is the largest, the most uneven, and 
the most exciting; though it no more heralds a renaissance, as 
its blurb suggests, than do the English ones. Novelty is repre- 
sented with gusto but without sensibility by imitations and 
echoes of Joyce, Miller, Pound, Cummings, and, of all people, 
Saroyan, and by the printing in typescript of a poem by the 
editor. The most enterprising attempt is that of John Senior 
to combine Cummings and Joyce (Finnegan's Wake), but he 
fails after an amusing quatrain 

Who mood the monad moon manmad 
(the moondog moandog madog moon) 
Who mode the moonman moanman mad 
(the manmoan manmode moon) 
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It is no longer a matter of surprise that the short stories in 
this volume should place a heavy emphasis on violence: what 
was a theme in Faulkner and Hemingway has become an 
obsession with the younger writers. Like other obsessions this 
is often unhealthy. In the powerful stories by Howard Nemerov 
and Tennessee Williams, for example, there is a disintegration 
which seems to be due to uncertainty of intention: the authors 
seem unable to decide whether to reflect the strain, the violence 
and the horror of contemporary life by strict realism or by 
symbolism, and their stories blur in the endings. From such 
strictures Robert Payne and Paul Bowles are exempt. The 
violence in Payne’s story is set at a remove, and he obtains 
his effect by implicit poetic contrast. Bowles’s horror in North 
Africa is told in a casually factual manner, unemotional as 
that of Defoe, and is structurally the best story in the book. 
First among the rest of the good prose is Mary McCarthy’s 
ingenious, brilliant, almost convincing presentation of the 
Americans as essentially non-materialist—a thesis which has 
so much truth in it and which is written so intelligently that 
it should long ago have been reprinted in our magazines and 
newspapers. Beside this Evelyn Waugh’s journalistic picture 
of Hollywood, written for the Daily Telegraph, seems inadequate 
—working notes for The Loved One perhaps? There is also a 
somewhat heavy handed but disturbing satire by James Agee, 
and an intelligible essay (on the expository level) by Paul 
Kecskemeti on existentialism. And there is Isaac Rosenfeld’s 
Alpha and Omega, which is less a short story than a novel in 
miniature and has, with some faults of construction, a breadth 
of conception, a brilliance of execution, and a sustained 
sympathy that make it dignified and moving. 

Mr. Laughlin’s selection of prose is more rewarding than his 
poetry. He offers us poems from Peru, Italy, and France, but 
the standard of translation seems regrettably low. Apart from 
Vernon Watkins’s Yeats in Dublin, which is well known here, 
the best poems are those by Richard Wilbur. 


When Bunyan swung his whopping axe 

The forests strummed as one loud lute, 

The timber crashed beside his foot 

And sprung up stretching in his tracks. 
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My Philosophy 
BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by E. F. Carrirr. These 
essays on the moral and political problems of our times 


emphasize Croce’s passionate belief in the importance of 
individual liberty. 15s. net 


History as the Story of Liberty 


BENEDETTO CROCE. “A highly significant work by a 
great Italian ”—The Times. The book of the greatest master 
of thought of our times, and a book in every way worthy of 
the master.” —Manchester Guardian. 3rd impression. 125. 6d. net 


The Life and Times of 
Po Chii-I 


ARTHUR WALEY. Tracing the connection between Po 
Chii-I’s literary career and the disturbed political life of 
his time, this is the first study of life and politics in ninth 
century China to appear in English. Witn 100 new transla- 
tions of poems by Po Chii-I. 

Ready on 1st December. Sm. Roy. 8vo. 185. net 


The Pillow-Book of 


Sei-Shonagon 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. “‘Fascinating.... <A 
brilliant and illuminating picture.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “‘ Exquisite.” —Time and Tide. 3rd impression. 75. 6d. net 


Other works by ARTHUR WALEY now available 


CHINESE POEMS. 2nd impression. 75. 6d. net 
THE ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS. 37rd imp. 125. 6d. net 
THE WAY AND ITS POWER. 3rdimpression. 95. 6d. net 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd 
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and 
Absolute snow lies rumpled on 
What shellbursts scattered and deranged, 
Entangled railings, crevassed lawn. 

and 


Old Andrew Mellon glowered at this Dutch 
Courtyard, until it bothered him so much 
He bought the thing entire. 


Three more things should be said about New Directions. 
Some misprints are observable in Yeats in Dublin (carmarthen, 
grits) and these make one suspicious elsewhere. If a writer is 
capable of such a loose and careless sentence as “The right 
pocket of his windbreaker was fastened with a safety-pin 
which he unfastened and took out a flat pint bottle of rum’ 
(p. 95), his editor should insist on its correction. Herbert List’s 
photographs of the ruins of Munich are magnificent. 

New Road 5 is flat after the American exuberance. Literary 
criticism, noticeably absent from New Directions, predominates. 
Derek Stanford writes on Rilke, Stephen Spender is un- 
illuminating on the modernity of modern poetry, and Mont- 
gomery Belgion contributes a useful article on Middlemarch, 
which readers of Dr. Leavis might be justified in regarding as 
Scrutiny for the masses. In fact, this criticism is not ‘new’ at all. 
Michael Ayrton’s ‘design for a Masque” is unfortunately 
too short to fulfil its promise; Fred Marnau proclaims 
Finnegan’s Wake ‘a religious book of the first importance to our 
age,’ which seems an odd judgment; Paul Potts is lyrical about 
Whitman. In the absence of serious criticism of that great 
poet, I prefer the lyricism of Pound and Lorca which did not 
pretend to be anything else. New Road invites harsh judgment 
because its critical writing so outweighs its creative. What 
there is of the latter is more uniformly good than that of New 
Directions. There is a section of pleasant poems by familiar 
names, and Robert Payne contributes a beautiful prose sketch. 
There is also a selection of French poems and prose poems by 
Michaux, Eluard, Cocteau, Supervielle, St. John Perse, 
Aimé Césaire, and Patrice de la Tour du Pin. These, intelli- 
gently translated by James Kirkup, J. M. Cohen, Walford 
Morgan, and M. K. Howorth, are the best things in the book. 
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HARRAP 


A new and witty satire 


Rest and Be 


Thankful 
HELEN MACcINNES 


Miss MacInnes shows a fine command of satire 
in this latest novel which concerns a literary 
house-party for a group of ‘coming’ writers. 
There are some biting, malicious sketches, 
particularly one of a literary critic, as the pub- 
lishers should be well qualified to judge! By 
the author of Above Suspicion and Assignment 
in Brittany. 12s. 6d. net 


An illustrated classic 


The Warden 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


This edition of Trollope’s famous novel is 
illustrated in a manner most remarkably 
appropriate to the nature of the book. With 
twelve full-page plates in six-colour offset, and 
thirty black and white line illustrations by 
Mrs. Phyllis Harrap. 21s. net 
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A New Romantic Anthology is displayed under the banner of 
Herbert Read, but Mr. Read is a bigger man than his 
followers, and his romanticism is an intelligible concept, not 
an excuse for the facile and for the avoidance of discipline. 
What romanticism means to the editors of this anthology is 
not clear, and is made less clear by the peroration to their 
introduction: ‘If Classicism is the mask, Realism is the face 
behind that mask. But Romanticism is the soaring spirit, that 
spark of the Creator, which will flash one day out of the tired 
eyes, to glimpse and enjoy the paradise that God intended.’ 
Despite this, they have produced an attractive collection. 
When Francis Scarfe talks of ‘the romantic perception of a 
world in ruins, portrayed by such poems as The Waste Land, 
we are thankful that there is little critical writing here, and 
turn with relief to the poetry, to Mervyn Peake’s chapters 
(with fascinating illustrations) from Titus Groan, to the stories 
by Paul Vincent Carroll and Antonia White. In Since 1939 
Stephen Spender is slightly peevish about the claims of the 
‘regional’ poets (‘national’ would be the accurate word). The 
Irish, Scottish, and Welsh poetry here represented should 
reassure any perceptive reader that, Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and 
Auden excepted, the best poetry in English to-day is being 
written by non-English poets. 

Since 1939. 2 is a reprint of four pamphlets (by Robert 
Speaight on Drama, Stephen Spender on Poetry, Henry Reed 
on the Novel, and John Hayward on Prose Literature), 
written two years ago for the British Council. They are all 
competent, unpretentious, informative, and reasonably free 
from bias. 


T. H. Jones 


WEST COUNTRY SHORT STORIES. Chosen by Lewis 
WitsuirE. Faber. 125. 6d. 
‘Goop writing,’ said a radio critic, ‘is not even necessarily 
good grammar.’ One can appreciate the point when reading 
the dialect stories in this book. But is good writing enough? 
Must there not also be illumination and intensity of experience? 
With the Cornish section, for instance, one gets the idea of a 
writer’s attitude rather than a county’s anatomy—the business 
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of a visitor’s eye for landscape and funny rustic ways and 
courting habits, rather than essence and sympathy. For all 
the clever dialect talk, or because of it, one knows there was 
more of Cornwall in a few phrases of Mary Butts when she 
spoke, in her own drawing-room language, of local potencies. 
Why not, then, Mary Butts for one? The editor has included 
many countrymen-by-adoption, so there is not even a blood 
excuse for such a B.B.C. collection of A. L. Rowses and 
Quiller-Couches. Of course there are some good stories (John 
Atkins and Ronald Duncan), but most of the items have 
already become too familiar through previous reprinting. 
OswELL BLAKESTON 
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December, 1949 


NTIL this number was mooted I knew as little about 
modern Persian writers as—I will not say my readers, 
but that strange being, the Next Man. I now know more, 
but it would be dishonour to my distinguished collaborators 
to do anything but allow them to introduce, so wisely as will 
be seen, the authors whom they have so willingly collected 
and translated. 
I write instead on a topic on which I am qualified to speak, 
and of which I feel, and feel strongly, readers should be 


informed. 
* * * 


Once I served on a newspaper which sent out books for 
review with the request that if nothing good were to be said 
of them, gentlemen the reviewers were requested not to waste 
space on merely destructive attacks. Ever since then dismissal 
by silence has always seemed to me the most damning as well 
as dignified criticism. Consequently, I had never expected to 
refer here to the Festival of Britain. 

I have, however, lately received a press hand-out of four 
folio pages, typed on both sides, and a fifth typed on only one, 
concerning this lugubrious lunacy, this taxpayers’ terror. In 
fact, with that generosity which always distinguishes official 
use of paper concerned with officialdom’s purposes, I have 
received two copies. I think I should have received none, for 
the second paragraph of this widely disseminated document 
reads 


‘Because many aspects of our national life and achievement do 
not lend themselves to Exhibition display—for instance, religion, 
music, drama, literature, sociology—the South Bank exhibition 
will be mainly concerned with those contributions in science, 
technology, and industrial design which can be illustrated by 
displays of tangible things and in which Britain’s prestige stands 
highest.’ 
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I will ask readers to peruse that statement again. ‘Religion, 
music, drama, literature, sociology’ do not ‘lend themselves 
to Exhibition display’. Either words mean what they say, or 
they don’t. If they do, if these words mean anything at all, I, 
as editor of a literary review, should not have been sent this 
hand-out. If they don’t mean what they say, then it would 
appear to augur ill for national prestige that the publicity for 
this wake should be so badly written. 

Assuming, however, that what is said is meant, certain 
questions are raised. The general tenour is of course ‘guns 
before butter’, or rather ‘plastics before poetry’ with a ven- 
geance. But let that pass. Let us notice that the blithe state- 
ment that literature does not ‘lend’ itself to display follows 
hard on a recent revival of a book exhibition, which as far as 
one knows has never made records in bankruptcy. On the score 
of religion, how is Lambeth, where the exhibition occurs, 
going to like being left out? What is drama but a form of 
display? And of exhibition? Truly, not of tin-openers, weed- 
killers or other ‘tangible things’, but of those aspects of the 
mind and spirit which would otherwise remain mute and 
atrophied within us. The South Bank of the Thames is world- 
famous. To many outside this country—to many more, per- 
haps, than to those in it—it means the site of the Globe 
theatre. A large proportion of those waiting-to-be-cajoled 
visitors would expect that if, at a moment of dwindling assets, 
the elected representatives of this country decide to hold a 
Festival, they will use their greatest asset and at least build a 
replica of the Globe, as was done earlier this century for the 
‘Shakespeare’s England’ Exhibition at Earl’s Court. Are we 
really to be told that performances of great drama are not 
‘exhibition display’? Is it really implied that they can be found 
elsewhere—as currently at the New Theatre, where the new 
Old Vic company is producing Love’s Labour’s Lost with a fresh- 
ness that lets one feel Shakespeare himself is in the wings? 
Displays of tin-openers can also be found elsewhere. Further 
on in this strangely sub-edited assortment of non-sequiturs we 
are told that the exhibition, though not a trade fair, will 
‘promote Britain’s business on a national scale’ (surely, inter- 
national is what is wanted?) ‘and powerfully reinforce our 
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export drive’. There again, literature has been one of our 
most valuable exports; where would the Folger library be 
without us? 

I make these inquiries in no carping or pettifogging spirit, 
but as one who, dealing in words, likes their currency not to 
be devalued by too reckless misuse. It is clear that this Press 
hand-out of 16th November does not mean what it says. If 
music does not ‘lend itself to exhibition display’, why should 
the only permanent building to be erected be a Concert Hall? 
One may of course counter by remarking that if it is necessary 
to build Bailey bridges to give access, it would seem waste 
only lately to have dismantled the old invasion one leading to 
Battersea Park. The truth of the matter is, of course, that it 
should really be called the 1851 exhibition, for it is that much 
behind the times. Its promoters do not appear yet to have 
realized that Britain’s best ambassadors are rarely statesmen, 
not always businessmen, and usually artists. One visit of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet has, for instance, done more to redress 
the balance of Britain in America than years of bureaucratic 
bungling. People will come to England to see them, or to hear 
Britten or Redgrave and Dame Edith Evans and The Lady’s 
Not For Burning; not to buy tin-openers, plastic porringers, or 
railway coaches, which are designed to look like pubs, yet fail 
to keep ‘Time, gentlemen, please’. 

The works I have instanced are art, the workers I have 
mentioned are artists. But because they are concerned with 
‘music, drama, literature’ and, so finally, with religion, the 
Festival is not going to be concerned ‘mainly’ with them, nor is 
the position radically altered by the announcement (26.11.49) 
of prizes for poetry and music to be offered by the Arts 
Council. 
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HENRY D. G. LAW 


HEN the Iran Society was ‘at home’ last summer to a 
Wie of Persian journalists who were on a visit to this 
country, Mr. Faramarzi, the leader of the delegation, made a 
speech in the course of which he remarked that whereas many 
English people knew Persia well, very very few knew the 
Persians. We need not feel unduly depressed by this truth. 
The same might be said of almost any other foreign country; 
and the inevitable difficulty in the way of two peoples under- 
standing each other is accentuated, in the case of Persia, by 
the obstacle of a strange language and the fact that very few 
books or magazinés written by Persians are available in this 
country, even in the Persian language; and practically nothing 
(except of classical Persian poetry) in an English translation. 
Books there are in plenty about the country and the people of 
Persia; but save to those who have lived in Persia and caught 
the incommunicable flavour of that magic land and that 
delectable people, they are just another travel book or gazet- 
teer. The reader stands outside the garden wall; he does not 
get inside the garden, and have a look round for himself. It is 
the object of this special ‘Persian’ number of Life and Letters 
to endeavour to bring the Persian mind and the Persian 
attitude to life a little nearer to the readers of an English maga- 
zine by letting the authors speak their own thoughts them- 
selves, in their own way and in their own idiom; so far as it is 
possible to convey these through the medium of translation. 

It is particularly worth while doing this now, for Persia is 
at a most interesting stage in her cultural and literary develop- 
ment. The vigorous and uncompromising dictatorship of the 
late Shah Reza, for all its beneficent results in many of the 
wider spheres of life in Persia, did clamp down on freedom of 
expression at the very time when the influence of the West was 
widening every field of knowledge in the country. The depar- 
ture of Reza Shah opened the windows for a time; but then 
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came that other dictatorship of the occupying forces—British, 
American, and Russian—a ‘bondage’ as the Persians have 
called it, from which the country was only released in 1946. 
I was on the point of saying ‘that soul-destroying bondage’; but 
in truth nothing can ever destroy the soul of Persia. One of 
the most astonishing facts about Persia is that she has succeeded 
in retaining and strengthening her national identity for so 
many hundreds, or rather thousands, of years. Every fresh 
crisis merely deepens and intensifies her pride in the past, her 
will to survive. So now when at last (to quote Mr. A. C. 
Edwards) ‘a wind of freedom is blowing across Persia and she 
can call her soul her own’ a great many currents of air are 
also blowing about in a great many directions. One curious 
result of Persia’s pride in her past is pointed out in Professor 
Arberry’s illuminating essay on contemporary Persian poetry: 
namely the extreme reluctance of the critical and conservative 
Persian mind to admit the right of anyone to strike out a new 
line in the technique of poetry. It is curious because the 
Persians are eager to bring their country in line with modern 
standards in so many different ways. They are busy with all 
sorts of plans in the administrative and economic sphere; they 
have already achieved much progress in the extension of 
education, the building of roads and railways, the structure of 
their cities. Yet they do not easily tolerate any modernization, 
anything which savours of a revolution, in the precious and 
well-loved art of poetry. As regards Prose, or at any rate 
creative and imaginative writing in Prose, there are not the 
same eminent standards of the Past to challenge comparison. 
Yet novelty of approach or treatment or language are equally 
suspect; and the waves of controversy beat about the actors. 
What is the controversy about? We may hazard this answer. 
In the first place, since art and literature (especially poetry) 
were, in the old days, the work of craftsmen who practised 
their craft chiefly for the delight and edification of wealthy 
patrons, a sort of aristocratic tradition seems to have grown 
up about the art of writing; and it is not easy for Persians who 
venerate the past to adapt themselves to the notion of a 
‘popular’ literature: a literature written of and for the ordinary 
people. It loses the aristocratic flavour which is accepted as 
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normal and proper; and which is so strong for example in the 
eassys of Hejazi, the Steele or Addison of Persia to-day. Hejazi 
writes for the cultured classes; and if he describes the life of the 
humbler folk he does so rather as an observer; albeit a sympa- 
thetic, wise, and kindly observer. Heddyat on the other hand, 
and those who are of the same way of thinking, write of the 
ordinary people more from the inside; they describe their 
emotions and tragedies as something worth doing for its own 
sake. Moreover—and this is another issue—they write as the 
people talk; they quote their country songs; they use the idiom 
and even slang of the common folk. For them this is an enrich- 
ment of the Persian language, a source of fresh life and vigour; 
to their opponents it appears to be a debasement of precious 
coinage. It is a literary battle; but it rages as acutely as such 
battles do in all countries—perhaps even more acutely in 
Persia where the classical tradition claims such general and 
intense loyalty. 

It may seem impertinent for a foreigner to sit in judgment 
on all this. Certainly, so far as literary style is concerned, the 
Persians themselves must be the final judges. Nevertheless, the 
onlooker can often see much of the game which escapes the 
players. The foreigner, as Professor Arberry observes, is not 
bound by inherited traditions or prejudice. He can take a 
more or less detached view; and trust that he will be forgiven 
if he says what he thinks freely, provided he thinks it honestly. 
So it may be admitted that what strikes many of us who look 
at it all from the outside is not dismay at the breaking away 
from ‘tradition’, but on the contrary, satisfaction that a fresh 
tradition is being built up. What does appear encouraging 
(because it is a welcome sign of life in Persian literature to-day) 
is the fact that so many of their young writers are prepared to 
take their courage in both hands, and apply their genius to 
hard experimental work in the difficult craft of the short story. 
It is a new craft; so it must have a new technique. Only by 
experiment, by trial and error, can progress be achieved. 
There is no doubt whatever that the group of young writers 
working in Persia to-day are giving the literature of their 
country a new twist and an exciting impetus. 

Actually fiction is of recent growth in Persia. Apart from 
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the famous translation into Persian of Morier’s Haji Baba of 
Isfahan and of some other classical European works, there were 
no novels written in Persia till recent times. Even now original 
novels are few and far between. It was Jamalzadeh who first 
drew the attention of his countrymen some thirty years ago to 
the importance of fiction as the most revealing mirror of 
national character and culture, and who emphasized its value 
as providing a record of the idiom of the common people and 
the changing structure of the language. He was a pioneer. But 
he was a more or less isolated phenomenon. Much more im- 
portant is the position of Sadiq Hedayat to-day, not so much 
a disciple of the school of Jamalzadeh as an acknowledged 
Master in his own right of a new school of fiction, based to some 
extent no doubt on the models of Edgar Allan Poe, de Mau- 
passant, and Tchekov, but for all that essentially Persian.1 
And whatever may be the final estimate of that writer’s posi- 
tion in the world of Persian literature, it is certain that he has 
profoundly influenced the art of short story writing in his 
country. From Hedayat come that sympathy with and under- 
standing of the humbler folk which we see in some of the 
selections in this Review. In Hedayat, and the other young 
writers of his type, we find, too, the real Persian genius which 
cannot be disguised, which is as immanent in Persian short 
stories as it is in their poetry, their carpets, their pottery, their 
miniatures—that sheer love of design which is the unique con- 
tribution of Persia to the world’s art. It is not for nothing that 
on the cover of Chubak’s collection of short stories The Peep 
Show are depicted a palette and a brush. His story ‘Yahya’, for 
all that it is so whimsical, light, and indeed almost frivolous, 
is a cameo. ‘The Painter’ by Jawan is the perfect Persian 
miniature: ‘The Inquest,’ also by Chubak, shows an intuition, 
a minute attention to detail, and a subtle delineation of 
character in a few bold strokes which are equally Persian. In 
the ‘Pilgrimage’ a young writer called Jalal al Ahmed first 
announced his literary gifts and their promise. This now 
famous story describes the journey to Mecca of a young man 
who is part sceptic, part anxious to believe; the traditional 
ceremonies connected with his departure on this sacred mission; 
1 There is a special note about Hedayat at page 252. 
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the feelings of his relatives, the simple piety of his fellow 
travellers. The environment is that of a Persia into which the 
European rarely gets a glimpse. 

Hejazi, from whose book The Mirror two essays have been 
chosen, is as I have already said, quite another matter. He is 
not ‘controversial’. On the contrary. One of the most popular 
authors in Persia to-day, he writes in a style which Persians 
generally acknowledge to be authentic. If to our Western ears 
he sounds florid, that may be our fault, not his. It is, I am 
sure, impossible for anyone who has not lived in Persia and 
can recall the Persian scene—the garden in the hills at the 
time of No-Ruz, the feel of Spring in that enchanting air, the 
old gardener with his long blue robe and his long wooden 
spade, the pavilion where they had their picnic, to understand 
how essentially Persian is A New Year Excursion. Hejazi’s kindly 
philosophy, the picture he draws of the Persian genius for 
sociability and pleasant livings are in sharp contrast with the 
sombre images of poverty and unhappiness which we find in 
Hedayat. Yet they are both entirely Persian. 

And that suggests another curious question. Why is it that 
the Persian, so rich in all the social gifts, so full of fun, possessed 
of such a happy and lively disposition, is so often when he 
takes a pen in his hand and composes a story, a totally 
different kind of person, inclined to take a very sombre view of 
life? It may be that the gaiety is on the surface, and beneath 
the gaiety, in the minds of most Persians, are a deep concern 
at the conditions in which so many of the people have to live; 
anxiety as to their country’s future; too many memories of 
what Persia has endured in the past. 

Nevertheless, these facets, the grave and the gay, go to make 
up the Persian character: as diverse as the country which gives 
it birth, with its mountains, its deserts, the green forests of 
Mazanderan, the arid (but romantic) shores of the Persian 
Guif. They are, of course, difficult for us to understand for there 
are tremendous differences between our two races in tradition, 
history, and outlook. But it is right that we should try to get 
to know a people which has given, and can give, the world 
such treasures of art and of the intellect. They are far older than 
we, but they are perennially young; they are hard at work 
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building up a modern state; yet, in a world so matter of fact 
and prosaic as ours they are still disposed to put ordinary 
things in their proper place, to regard it as more important to 
live wisely than to catch a train; and they care as much as 
ever for those deeper values of life and of letters which they 
have inherited from the past centuries. 


NOTE ON THE SELECTION OF THE PASSAGES 


I am entirely responsible for the selection, as also for the 
translation, of the various stories and essays reproduced in this 
number. But my choice has been limited not only by the means 
at my disposal but by the ‘length’ factor. For a great number 
of the Persian stories which are written to-day, and which are 
by any standards of first rate importance and interest, were too 
long to be included, and did not admit of abbreviation or 
paraphrase, even if that had been fair to their authors. The 
best work of Hedayat, for example, in this kind of writing had, 
most regretfully, to be ruled out for that reason alone. There 
are, moreover, a number of other gifted writers in Persia from 
whom I would have rejoiced to make a selection if only I had 
been able to get hold of their published works in time. It must 
be understood, therefore, that the omission of their names is 
not deliberate; it is an unfortunate accident. 

It should be added, too, that there is a wealth of good 
writing in Persia to-day in other fields, in Biography, History, 
literary criticism, political science, and so on. But none of that 
fell within the compass of this review which is, for obvious 
reasons, exclusively concerned with fiction and essays which 
illustrate the life and thought of the country and its people in 
these days. 
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(from the story ‘Ziarat’) 


JALAL AL AHMED 


DEPARTURE ! 


HRICE I passed beneath the Quran, the water and the 

flour. The third time I also kissed the Quran and laid it 
against my forehead. My kinsmen, breathing out their prayers 
and holy phrases, filled the air with an odour of mosque and 
sanctuary—a sanctuary from which only the smell of burning 
fat and the sharp tang of tallow candles were missing. Then 
amid the tears which streamed from the eyes of my two sisters 
and my small brother I went out of the door of my home. 

Everyone I met on my way to the street, whether friends, 
strangers, neighbours, or others, as soon as they realized that 
I was setting out on the pilgrimage, implored me from the 
depth of their hearts to pray for them. I could not avoid 
answering each one of these believers with a salutation; at the 
very least I had to repeat to all of them the formula: ‘I too 
need thy prayers.’ Some of them who were among my closest 
friends would not let go of me till they had whispered the call 
to prayer in my ears or quoted appropriate texts from the 
Quran to escort me on my way. 

What was I to do? I could not, at this very last moment, 
break the hearts of these faithful servants of God. I could not 
fail them. Nor indeed would it have been pleasing to God 
that I should be a cause of distress to others. So I had to take 
this little trouble, vain though it might be. 

How many people kissed me and prayed for me on my way 
to the street, how long the journey lasted I do not know. But 
I do know that as I placed my foot inside the droshky I heard 
the low sobbing of two or three old women. The sound came 
from inside their long black chddars. These chddars were creased 
with age; and had obviously just emerged from the bundles 
they had been wrapped up in for years and years. 


* Many of the customs described in this part of the story belong to a past 
age which is fast disappearing in Persia: in fact they only survive, if at all, 
in the homes of the Priests and religious teachers of ‘the old school’. It 
was to one of such deeply religious families that this young man belonged. 
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Till this day I had not understood that other men had the 
same sort of desires that I had; I did not know that this longing 
I have in my heart is a sort of melancholy which visits every- 
one. Only now was I finding out how ardently these others 
wished that they could be in my place, could obtain their 
desire of going on pilgrimage to the Holy Places. This very 
day, as I was leaving my home, I heard an Akhund 1 who had 
discovered whither I was bound, utter a supplication to his 
God. The words came from the depths of his throat: ‘O God, 
grant unto us... pilgrimage.’ 

I did not know whether to rejoice or to grieve. The 
customary flow, the tenuous current of my life, was now en- 
countering a deep revulsion at this pilgrimage. And this 
revulsion, willy nilly, was invading my brain, was invading 
my very existence, so quiet, so orderly, with the pounding and 
the hubbub of a turbulent stream. I could not understand it. 

I had no other thoughts as I went my way; and till the 
moment when I reached the garage, the moment when I must 
give to all and sundry the little gratuities which custom pre- 
scribes for the intending pilgrim, I could think of nothing but 
the soup which would be prepared at home after I had gone— 
the soup with the long slender bits of vermicelli which my 
sister would cut; the bowls full of mint with the marks of 
burning on them which would be sent to my relatives; and the 
party and the feast that would be held at home in honour of 
the occasion; and finally the prayers that would surely be said 
at the party for my safe return. 

Well, that is Iran; and those are her customs: the vegetable 
pilao with fish on the eve of No Ruz, the ‘Haft Sin’, the golden 
rice soup, the samanu, the vermicelli pilao, the minestrone 
soup—and a thousand other things like them. Customs which 
at first sight seem silly, useless, trivial; but which in reality are 
created by and conform to the pattern of our life: yes, above all 
our Persian life... Oh Iran, Iran! 

The kissing was finished; my pockets were empty of the 
small cash which I had been giving away; and though we were 
supposed to start about sunset, it was now three hours after 
nightfall. I had just eaten my evening meal standing up when 

1 A religious teacher. 
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the Motor Bus arrived in the middle of the prayers and felicita- 
tions of those who were there to bid us farewell. The bus was 
twisting its way through the dark and silent streets of the city 
...it was taking us away under the shadow of God to the 
holiest place on earth. 

THE JOURNEY 

In front of the iron bumper of our steed, the main road was 
rushing towards us—even faster than we were travelling. It 
seemed to be terrified of us, for it sheered off on both sides and 
left the way open for our vehicle. Behind us too it fled away, as 
if frightened at its boldness. 

Through a hole in the floor beneath my feet, I could see the 
fine hard sand on the surface of the road. It formed two 
parallel lines, broad and colourless; as if they marked the 
flight of an arrow speeding from the bow. On every side of the 
road things were flying from us. I couldn’t think why. Were 
they frightened by our imposing appearance? Or had they 
not yet recognized who we were? Never mind. Let everyone, 
let everything fly from us. We were going to a place which all 
men yearn to see; for which they pour out their sighs and their 
tears. Though all men fled from us, that which we desired was 
flying to meet us: that holy city which appears to others only 
as a sweet vision in their dreams on dark nights: the city from 
which is opened a doorway to Paradise: which was going to let 
us enter through its sacred gates... 

We had been on the road for days; for more days we would 
be the guests of the desert and the empty spaces. Our mono- 
tonous life of the town had by now changed into another 
monotonous life—that of the desert. On our way we had come 
across nothing except the little coffee shops which were a sort 
of outpost of the towns near by, which in fact bore the same 
name; and in these coffee houses we had come face to face 
with an aspect of monotony which is typical of everything to be 
found in the vast desert that is called ‘Iran’. A bench at the 
edge of the road; beside it the small smoke-begrimed door of 
the coffee shop. Inside, long broad benches underneath a 
domed ceiling. These benches were covered by dusty rags of 
carpet, or matting made of rice stalks from Resht; and on these, 
in turn, were sitting bent, dried-up men; in a heavy mist of 
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tobacco or opium smoke. They were all busy with their own 
affairs. Now and again in coffee houses which were near some 
township or village, we could see some bottles of wine in a 
corner or at the back of the room; and if we chanced to arrive 
late at night we were greeted by drunken cries or the snores of 
lorry drivers dust stained and burnt black by the sun... 
Our everyday life, passed in one particular environment 
tends to make us conform to all the little details and pattern of 
that environment; and the people we see every day gradually 
lose all significance. But these unexpected chance meetings, 
these cursory, transient glimpses we were having of another 
life sharpened and clarified many truths we had not realized 
hitherto ... There was a coffee shop we stopped at one after- 
noon. Our driver had assured us that the owner was a true 
Mussulman, a man of faith and piety. It had been arranged 
that we should have our evening meal there before we went on. 
The sun was still high in the heavens. The little coffee shop 
faced west, and travellers and customers were protected from 
the heat of the summer sun by a home-made roof of matting 
and straw. Beneath it were sitting a group of men wearing felt 
hats on their heads, their knees drawn up under their arms. 
Unlike the country folk who frequent these places and talk of 
nothing but their cows and their donkeys, or who has just died, 
of the parties they have been having for mourning or for 
merriment, these men were silent, listening intently to a priest 
who had just arrived from a nearby village. He was chanting 
in a clear fresh voice a dirge called “The Departure of the 
Caravan of the Family of the Mantle’ 1—for this was appro- 
priate to the nearness of the days of Mourning. I had crept 
into a corner by myself, and was sitting on the edge of a bench 
listening to the priest chanting. His voice went on and on; the 
sun’s heat made me thirstier every second. That great crimson 
ball slowly descending in the sky seemed to me like the blood- 
stained banner of those two beloved sons of Fatima. Soon I 
ceased to hear the priest’s voice: my mind left the place where 
it was, and I fell to thinking of my pilgrimage; of all the 


1 That is Mohammed the prophet himself: his daughter Fatima; his son- 
in-law Ali; and tie two sons of Ali and Fat'ma, Hassan and Hussain. Ali 
Hassan and Hussain a!l died v.olent deaths; and the “martyrdom”? of 
Hussain on the battlefield of Kerbela is especially. mourned by Persians. 
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ceremonies bound up with it; the sepulchre, the cool silver 
trellis of the tomb which I would be kissing; the bit of cloth I 
would attach to the doors and walls of the sepulchre as proof 
that I had uttered a prayer there. I thought of all these things: 
and of many others... 

The lorry was racing along. Thanks to the presence of us 
pilgrims, and the prayers which were being offered up, we 
had not had one single puncture so far. I heard the wife of a 
Haji who was sitting beside her husband in the seat behind 
mine, say to him in the middle of one of his long discourses: 
‘Dost thou see what the Lord has done? It is surely His power 
alone which has made this “Hautobomile” understand 
that it is carrying us into His presence. May we be His 
sacrifice.’ 

I had made friends with a middle-aged man sitting beside 
me. He was a grocer by trade and he told me his story. He had 
a family of five to support and until two years ago was drawing 
a miserable wage from his master who had a shop in the 
Qazvin Caravanserai. The day came when he could bear it 
no longer. One evening in the Mosque he broke down in front 
of the entire congregation and prayed to God to deliver him 
from the dog’s life he was living, before he became too old: 
to get him away somewhere where he could have a house of 
his own however small, set up a little shop of his own perhaps, 
and have enough left over from his own needs to spare a morsel 
of bread as alms for the poor. ‘There is no doubt whatever,’ 
he said, ‘that God took pity on me that night; for somehow or 
other in these last two years I have been enabled to escape 
from my drudgery. After goodness knows how many loans and 
borrowings I succeeded in laying out a little store of my own 
in that same Qazvin Caravanserai—in a very small way of 
business, I admit; but I was my own master; and later on God 
willed that I should get out of that wretched bazaar. I was 
able to rent a tiny shop in the Siroos Avenue. Now I have 
been able to put by enough to go on this pilgrimage. My poor 
old father (God rest his soul and all those who have passed 
away) was very anxious that I should do this: ‘“‘My dear boy,” 
he said, “if ever the day comes when you can go into that 
Great Presence, do not forget me: do not forget me.” He was 
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my father. God has given him His mercy and forgiveness. And 
indeed, now that I am going, I shall remember his departed 
spirit, and I shall pray that from the darkness of the tomb his 
spirit may befriend him.’ 

I was not the only one over whom my friend the grocer 
poured his favours. The other passengers, too, shared the 
warmth of his ceaseless flow of talk and of the stories he used 
to tell to amuse us. Now and again he would start singing. He 
had a pleasant voice which I can well imagine used to delight 
men’s hearts when he was a young man singing at mourning 
parties—caravan songs and such like. Many a night on our 
journey, when we were trying to close our eyes and snatch an 
hour’s sleep, in that cramped and uncomfortable camp-bed of 
ours, the pleasant chirping of Agha Mohammed Hussein went 
on and on inside the lorry, went round and round in our 
brains... 

I was exhausted. I pressed my hands to my eyes. It was near 
the dawn. I felt a lovely cool breath of air coming in through 
the open windows on my face and neck. It stole through the 
open collar of my shirt. It crept round my chest like cold 
water. I was thinking of nothing. I am not even sure whether 
I was asleep or awake. But I heard someone singing. The 
sound of the voice mingled with the noise of the engine... 
‘Every ...moment...to my nostrils...comes...the fra- 
grance... of my Love.’ 

I could not tell whether it was my friend singing, as usual, 
one of his caravan songs, or whether I was dreaming, or 
whether the morning breeze was bringing to my ears this 
familiar tune from some unfamiliar voice outside. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


The entire space was filled with the hum of muffled voices. 
The heat, the pressure of the throng sharpened my thirst; and 
now my one desire was to get a drop of water down my 
parched throat. I pushed and forced a way for myself outside 
the swirl of men: somehow or other I got my hand on to the 
sepulchre and pressed my burning face against the cool trellis 
work which enclosed it. I shut my eyes for a few minutes to 
recover myself. 
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I heard a woman beside me pouring out supplications and 
prayers that her wishes might be granted, in between the sobs 
which never seemed to give her any rest. From time to time 
she shook the strong framework of the sepulchre with her 
feeble hands; she only succeeded in moving the padlocks which 
are attached to its edges and corners. Some of the crowd had 
managed by force and with great difficulty to walk round the 
sanctuary; for all I know they may have vowed to themselves 
that they would kiss the whole of the trellis work. When they 
found that I refused to budge or give way to them, they lost 
heart; I suppose they put off the completion of their vow to 
some other quieter occasion. Anyhow they let me know very 
clearly by their whispered grunts how annoyed they were with 
me. But while I kept my eyes closed, I felt something gentle 
flow over my head and face from above. I knew very well how 
greatly all those others I had left behind me wished they were 
in my place; wished that they could pick up a little bit of the 
sacred dust and earth of the sepulchre to take back home as 
the most precious gift possible for the people of their town or 
village, to cure the sick and save them from knocking in vain 
on this door or on that... 

My thirst had now gone. The heat of my face had changed 
to a pleasant coolness. My task was over. I had accomplished 
the pilgrimage. Suddenly I fixed my gaze on the tomb and the 
precious stone inside the trellis of the sepulchre. Once again 
the hidden desires in the core of my heart seethed and boiled. 
They came forth in a long-drawn sigh. I did not know exactly 
what it was I wanted: what my need was. Once more, I 
thought, just once more I shall fix my eyes on the tomb... 

And now I had made the round of the sepulchre. The smell 
of cheap cigarettes, the breath of the thousands of pilgrims 
passing in and out of the crowd mingled with the smell of their 
perspiring bodies and filled the air with a peculiar and deadly 
odour, which was softened by the smoke from the twigs of 
aloes-wood, slowly, slowly burning in every corner. Words 
from the Scriptures echoed and re-echoed ‘beneath the lofty 
dome; those Arabic words poured out like rain and charged 
the whole place with holiness. On doors and walls, on the 
friezes, on the glasswork of the ceiling which reflected in 
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countless broken fragments the images of that vast crowd, on 
the front and backs of Holy Books, on the prayer books in 
men’s hands, on the threshhold of the sepulchre and all around 
it, on the great silver padlocks of the Shrine—everywhere 
those Arabic words were inscribed in thousands of designs 
and figures and scrolls, on wood and tile, on brick, on silver, 
on gold: everything was absorbed by their power. God knows 
how many years these words have been there, looking down 
upon all those who come and go, with importunity and with 
indifference. 

For long, long years so many men in their great need have 
rubbed their faces against those figures and inscriptions when 
they could draw near them, have bathed them with their hot 
and bitter tears, that little by little they have lost their 
splendour. Nothing survives now save pieces of clean and — 
polished silver or gold which conceal inside their hearts the 
hidden secrets of men throughout the centuries... 

Everyone was in a state of ecstasy. In all that throng I was 
the only spectator. . . . Well, how lucky they are! I only wish 
that when I die men may deal with me, too, in this wise. 
Truly, since it is thus, men no longer need fear death. The dead 
bodies are carried round the sepulchre: with the greatest 
veneration and dignity men carry them round several times, 
then take them outside. The odour of all the camphor with 
which the bodies had been sprinkled hung in the air; and 
plunged me into thought. I wondered sadly why the dead can 
no longer be buried in the sacred precincts themselves. Well— 
I am certain that when I die my body will not be able to rest 
inside the Sanctuary, even though I were to demand that in 
my last will and testament; still, at the least, I shall be laid in 
the Burial Ground nearby. In very truth, then, I do not fear 
death. Would that I could die now, at this moment, and... 
But no! I had forgotten. I haven’t made my will yet and said 
where I want to be buried! Besides how stupid I am to forget 
that I haven’t yet got my burial shroud ready! ... Very well 
then, let me first go and buy myself some burial garments in 
the Ka’ba—let me carry them round the sepulchre myself; 
write a will and say where I want to rest—and then, and then 
let me go and die in peace. 
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n the top of a high wooden scaffolding a young painter, 
Oi sleeves of his blue shirt rolled up, was painting a wall. 
Higher up than where he was standing, on the third floor of 
the house opposite, a pretty young girl was sitting at the 
window ledge of her room, looking at him and smiling. 

The painter dipped his brush expertly into a pot of paint, 
and drew a broad yellow band on the wall. He thought: ‘So 
the day has come when girls’ hearts are captivated by the 
strong arms and manly features of working men, and not by the 
greasy hair and flashy clothes of rich young gentlemen. That 
poor young gent, the landlord’s son, who used to whistle 
beneath her window, and throw flowers up to her! He won’t 
be missed!’ ... He looked up. The girl kept her dark eyes on 
him; kept on smiling... 

The spring sun was shining on the new shoots of grass on the 
roof. Beneath his feet in the green water of the hauz} four gold- 
fish, motionless, were enjoying the light and warmth of the 
sun... He thought: ‘Who was it said that the daughters of 
the gentry are haughty? They know the technique of love all 
right. They don’t go in for pointless flirting or get angry in 
season and out of season... I’m sure that even now if her 
arms could reach me, she would clasp me to her breast and 
give me a kiss... She’s not like my cousin: she doesn’t give 
a moment’s thought whether I’ve got any money or not. She 
must be sick of the sight of money’ . . . He looked up. The girl 
was leaning a little further down; she kept on smiling. Her 
black hair was so long that it hung down below the window .. . 

A drop of paint fell into the tank; disturbed the peace of the 
goldfish. Four white pigeons came out from beneath the eaves 
of the house and flew away .. . He thought: ‘How easily good 
luck comes to a fellow, and people ignore it! It doesn’t need a 
lot of searching and hunting. All you have to do is wait a bit... 


? A small pool or reservoir in the courtyard of most Persian houses. 
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If life is so sweet, why, oh why, my dear father, did you go and 
commit suicide?’ . . . He looked up. This time, the girl made a 
sign as if she was saying something. He couldn’t quite catch 
what it was... 

He wiped the sweat from his brow with his apron. He stirred 
the paint a little to prevent it settling down at the bottom of 
the pot... He thought: ‘Seeing as how she wants to start 
talking, I’d better not keep silent: she might suppose I wasn’t 
paying any attention to her...it mightn’t be a bad idea to 
blow her a kiss... .’ 

He moved a little and hitched the paint pot on to a beam. 
Then he leaned one hand against the wall; he brought his 
other hand up to his lips... 

Suddenly a nail worked loose and came out; the board he 
was standing on shook; all at once it gave way. Just as he was 
in the act of raising his hand he remained for an instant sus- 
pended in the air; then fell down headlong on to the stones of 
the pavement in the courtyard. 

The goldfish dived down to the bottom of the tank. 

The girl next door shut the window, and went away. 
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VERYTHING seemed out of the ordinary. It was impossible 
E53 decide whether a piece of great good fortune was on 
its way or some exceptional calamity was about to happen. 
What was certain was that everything seemed out of the 
ordinary. 

The little room contained five old and dirty tables. (Why it 
was built in the first place wasn’t precisely clear.) And behind 
each of those tables sat ‘one of the honourable officials of the 
Investigation Department ’. 

Ali Tavassoti, an official of the third grade, had arrived at 
the office earlier than usual. After he had taken his seat 
behind his table and lit a cigarette he ordered, as usual, a cup 
of tea. Na’mat Ullah was the room attendant. He went out, 
came back, and said, “Tea isn’t ready yet, sir.’ Ali Tavassoti 
then opened up one of his files with the intention of taking 
some action on it. But when, half an hour later, after the 
arrival of Mahmud Pur Zaman, the head of the section, he 
raised his head from the file, he realized that he hadn’t read a 
single word, and that his thoughts had been entirely taken up 
with other matters... 

It was the first of the month. 

Ali Tavassoti was thinking that for the last four days, since 
the twenty-seventh of last month, he had sent Na’mat Ullah at 
least three times a day to the Accountant to ask whether they 
would give out the pay, and that Na’mat Ullah had in- 
variably brought back the answer ‘No’. His colleagues, too, 
from Mahmud Pur Zaman, head of their section, down to © 
Taghi Naghavizadeh, who wrote up the card index, had one 
and all sent Na’mat Ullah at various times to the Accountant 
for the same purpose. 

Na’mat Ullah had to endure this affliction every month: 
that is to say he had to go to the Accountant at least fifty times 
before pay day came round and put the same question: ‘Is pay 
going to he given out or not?’ But sometimes he would play a 
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little trick on them. Instead of going up to the gentleman who 
had sent him and whispering the answer softly in his ear, he 
would stand at the door of the room, and shout out in a loud 
voice: “The lists are not ready yet: they are not giving out pay 
to-day.’ And in this way he let all of them know, so that none 
of the others might send him off again to the Accountant five 
minutes later. | 

While his eyes were glued to the pages of his file, Ali 
Tavassoti was thinking of this and a hundred other matters 
connected with the business: sometimes his thoughts turned 
on things in general. 

He was thinking: ‘After sixteen years of service I am in the 
third grade: my salary is 104 tomans a month!; I’ve been 
seven whole years in the same grade.’ He was thinking: ‘In the 
whole of these sixteen years how rarely has it happened that 
my pay has been enough to cover my debts; how often have I 
had to carry forward part of my debts to the next month.’ 

This month, his debts came to exactly 167 tomans: if he got 
the whole of his salary it would still leave some of his debts 
unpaid; and what he was to do about these debts he had no 
notion. In spite of that, though he was well aware that he 
wouldn’t be able to hang on to his pay for even twenty-four 
hours, still he was consumed with a voracious desire to get it, 
and to get it as soon as possible. 

Mahmud Pur Zaman, the head of the Section, entered the 
room. The two greeted one another almost simultaneously. 
Pur Zaman sat down at his table. Tavassoti half rose from his 
seat as a gesture of respect. Pur Zaman responded by half 
rising from his chair. Na’mat Ullah came in with tea for Ali 
Tavassoti. 

Tavassoti said to him: ‘Na’mat Ullah, have you inquired 
from the Accountant whether . . .?’ 

Na’mat Ullah didn’t allow him to finish the sentence. He 
broke in with: ‘The Accountant hasn’t come in yet, Sir.’ 

More disappointment; more despair... 

Pur Zaman spoke: ‘What an incredibly organized Depart- 
ment ours is; all the others had their pay four or five days ago; 
and here we have no word about ours.’ 

1 That is 1,040 Rials, which is equivalent to about £10. 
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Tavassoti merely shook his head: he put a lump of sugar into 
his mouth, took a sip of his tea, and plunged into thought... 
‘Surely to-day at last they’ll give us our pay and I’ll go back 
home at midday with my pockets full of money? . . . But what 
good will that do? I must give it all to my creditors: not a 
single penny will I have left over for myself; and even then I'll 
have debts left over instead . . . What sort of a life is this? What 
crime have I committed? What have my wife and child done 
to deserve this? Poor little Qudsi! It’s a month now since her 
blouse was torn and every day I have promised her that when 
pay day comes round I would buy her a new one. And now it’s 
obvious I shan’t be able to buy even the buttons for her blouse. 
I have had to make do, myself, for the last two years with the 
same suit, winter and summer; the cuffs and the trousers are 
worn out...’ 

He took another lump of sugar, and another sip of his tea. 
His file still lay open in front of him as though it too were 
paralysed. Taqi Naqavizadeh, who wrote up the card-index, 
had come in some time ago; and had taken his seat at his own 
table which faced the door. He was sorting his papers. 


An hour passed. Two more officials had come in and sat 
down at their tables with an unusual air about them. Every- 
thing seemed out of the ordinary ...; it was impossible to 
decide whether a piece of great good fortune or some excep- 
tional calamity was going to happen. Na’mat Ullah came in 
through the door. And then it was as if a great load had been 
lifted from his back. He stood there by the door and announced 
in triumphant tones: ‘Gentlemen, please: they are paying the 
salaries...’ 

The faces of all the officials of the Intelligence Department 
seemed to contract; but not one of them made any movement. 
The first who dared to make a move was Taqi Naqavizadeh, 
the card-index clerk. Slowly, slowly he rose from where he 
was near the door, then bolted out of the room. Five minutes 
later, Ali Tavassoti rose from his seat very, very slowly, and 
crept out. 

The Accountant’s office was in an uproar. Out of sixty 
officials in the Department, at least fifteen were gathered there. 
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Ali Tavassoti stood in a corner. One by one the officials 
received their pay. They counted it up two or three times, then 
left the room. Ali Tavassoti gradually drew nearer. He gave 
an ornate greeting to the cashier. The cashier raised his head; 
his eyes merely flickered in acknowledgment, his hands were 
busy counting out money . . . twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty 
eight .. At last it was Ali Tavassoti’s turn. He took up a pen, 
dipped it in the ink pot, and with the utmost precision signed 
his name, one by one, on each of the three copies of the list. 
The cashier took a piece of paper in his hands, and began to 
make his calculations . . . ‘Ninety-three rials and fifty dinars 
come off for tax and pension contribution, forty rials for your 
coal instalment, and fifty-five rials for your rice...’ 

Ali Tavassoti’s complexion turned yellow. He had not 
worked out the account at all like this: how could he have for- 
gotten these cuts? Anyhow, he didn’t know... To comfort 
himself a little he shook his head and said: ‘So... when will 
these instalments be finished, sir?’ The cashier threw a scornful 
glance at him: ‘God help the man, why all this hurry? You 
can’t have finished all the coal and rice you’ve had?’ Ali 
Tavassoti said nothing more. He picked up the notes, and 
counted them: 851 rials and 50 dinars. He reckoned it up. It was 
correct. He took the money and left the Accountant’s room. 
‘Three hundred rials for house rent,’ he thought, ‘two hundred 
rials for the grocer’s account, one hundred and fifty for the 
butcher, a hundred rials which I borrowed from Mahmud Pur 
Zaman only yesterday, four hundred rials for...’ 

Next morning, the second of the month, everything looked 
as usual. No piece of great good fortune, no exceptional cala- 
mity seemed about to happen. The only thing that was certain 
was that everything was as usual. 

Unlike yesterday, Ali Tavassoti came to the office a quarter 
of an hour late. All the others, with the exception of Taqi 
Naqavizadeh, the card-index writer, had arrived. When Ali 
Tavassoti was about to sit down at his table all his colleagues 
rose and murmured: ‘In the name of Allah!’ 

Ali Tavassoti sat down. He pulled out a cigarette, and held 
it in his hand. ‘Yesterday,’ he said to himself, ‘ was the first 
of the month; they gave me my pay: it has all gone to my 
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creditors .. . Now, for another whole month, for thirty more 
long days, I must come here in the morning, and sign the 
register, and go away; till the next first of the month comes 
round, till they pay me my salary once again, till another bit 
of my debts is paid off...’ He lit his cigarette, pressed the 
bell knob, and when the attendant came, said: ‘Na’mat 
Ullah, bring me a cup of tea.’ 
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le has been said that the Wise Man is he who is never de- 
pressed, who continually, with the opiate of philosophy, 
renders harmless the poison of melancholy blackened by the 
impurities of this world. But I and my friends are opposed to 
this saying. We do not put our trust in philosophy because, 
although we get fresh evidence every day of our intelligence, 
and know that we are wiser than we were yesterday, yet the 
load of our grief and dejection grows heavier in our heart, our 
spirit becomes more oppressed. Perhaps, on the contrary, 
sensibility and suffering are the proof of true wisdom and 
loftiness of thought; for we have often said and heard that an 
overflowing understanding brings unhappiness. Oh that the 
window of my perception and the eye of my common sense 
were shut on the heartrending spectacle of life,and that we were 
deaf to the cries which come from the prison of this world; oh 
that I, and others like me, were not possessed of a refined 
intelligence, delicate feelings, and a gentle heart, but lived and 
grazed like sheep in the field! 

I am certain that you, too, who are equipped like me with a 
fine and proper intelligence and hold your keen brain and 
those spacious thoughts of yours to be the cause of all your 
sorrows and afflictions, will agree with me in rejecting the 
saying that the philosopher is never depressed. And now since 
we are all fellow sufferers, and all of one mind touching this 
matter, what about plucking up our courage, seizing old 
Wisdom by the collar right away, and saying to him: ‘If all 
we get out of you is this grief and pain of ours, you have no 
merit as a teacher; you are a useless guide; we’ll have none of 
you.’ If every time that we open a chink from the house of 
Wisdom we find that we have opened on ourselves a door which 
lets in pain and regret, it would be better to shut the door on 


1 No-Ruz, the Persian New Year which falls on or about the 21st of 
March at the time of the vernal equinox, is the great national holiday in 
Persia: a period of goodwill, rejoicing, picnics, and presents all round. 
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Wisdom. If Knowledge and Understanding only bring us 
trouble, why should we boast of our Intelligence? Assuredly, 
idiots are happier than we are. 

All these arguments spring from my reflections on the why 
and wherefore of the story I am about to tell you; for our object 
in visiting Shimran was just that we might escape from our 
‘wise thoughts’: we wanted to seek remoteness for a few days 
from the atmosphere of the City, that abode of wisdom and 
work, and sniff the country air, innocent of Thought and 
Learning. 

So we pooled our wisdom and decided that for the New 
Year holiday season we should pack up and leave the citadel 
of our grief and affliction, attach ourselves to the skirts of the 
mountain and desert, and seek refuge from the vexing tumult 
of the town in the soul refreshing silence of the empty spaces. 
After much deliberation we chose one of the best gardens of 
Shimran, carpeted and adorned with greenery, and so far as 
the view was concerned without any rival. Each one of us 
reckoned up the necessities of our pleasure as his imagination 
decided; a secretary wrote out the list, and a lengthy catalogue 
it was. There was absolutely no place in this business of our 
delectation for neglect or forgetfulness. We spared no effort in 
searching our memory and worrying our minds for the em- 
bellishment of the table of our delight. Not only in the choice 
of food and drinks did we rack our brains as to their taste and 
nature, but we took every precaution to follow and conform 
to the customs of the season; so we collected all sorts of meats, 
vegetables, cheese, and dried milk some years old—all brought 
from the distant corners of the globe. 

We kept tasting in advance in our glasses the intoxicating 
delight of the European wines we were to savour, nicely calcu- 
lating the exact proportion of the drops we should pour into 
the cups. We had thus cashed the scattered coin of the life- 
giving fluid. We had persuaded some skilled musicians and 
sweet-voiced minstrels to accompany us. We had sent ahead 
several volumes of poetry, also the wherewithal for playing 
games of skill and fortune. We had left nothing to chance in the 
matter of providing cash, since firstly the burden of expenses 
was to be shared by all equally, and secondly to purchase 
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seven days of life spent in luxury and comfort at the cost of 
one year’s hard-earned income would be cheap at the price. 

One of our friends who is eminent for his good taste in 
organizing banquets had gone in advance with the servants; 
he had arranged and decorated the place of our entertainment 
in the semblance of those pavilions of fruit and flowers and 
vegetables which are set up in the European stores. 

Though the hour of the evening meal had not yet arrived, 
nor the time for filling up our insides, yet our powers of con- 
tinence had their limit. The very glimpse of these victuals, the 
invitation of these beverages.snapped the chain of our patience 
and restraint. We kept urging one another to set to: one after 
the other we hurried from this plate to that, from this table to 
the other: indulging ourselves in this unaccustomed orgy as a 
man spends the loose cash in his pocket without reckoning. 
Repeatedly we kept drinking to the good health of those 
present, and to our own ill-health; we then toasted absent 
friends and'the good health of the Great Departed: we emptied 
our glasses in the name of our own approaching dissolution... 

Someone said: ‘Let’s sit down and have a tune.’ Then the 
sad strains of music awoke the slumbering pain in our hearts. 
The influence of alcohol robbed us of our will: the fire in our 
hearts burst into flame on the tip of our tongues, and we 
started off complaining of the cruelty of Life. We talked and 
we ate without pause; we kept shaking our heads to keep time 
with the strains of the musicians. After a time we tumbled to 
the fact that the music had stopped, the dishes of food were 
empty, and we were still busy emptying the purse of our dis- 
content; and since it so happened that there was a lack of 
agreement in some of the matters under discussion, our sadness 
turned into squabbling. 

The night was drawing to a close when we left our 
dinner table—that faithful friend, so to speak, the glory of our 
feast which had endured all the labour that was needed to 
bring us safely to Heaven, which out of its friendship had 
assembled the spoils for our repast. But to what profit? We 
had blunted our appetite; we had given our bellies such 
distress that what we had partaken of weighed like stones and 
wood; and no happiness had been born in us, 
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On the whole the evening had brought no other satisfaction 
than the fierce pleasure of our first assault on the food. We had 
no sleep that night. We rose early. Perhaps because we were 
unfamiliar with the place, the house, the neighbourhood, we 
stuck together. The spectacle of the Spring dawn in so green 
and pleasant a garden had the same effect upon us as the sight 
of the unruly locks on the face of a lovely girl has on one pure 
of heart. 

The praises of Spring have been sung often and indifferently 
well. The beauty of nature is beyond the power of speech. I 
will not make the vain effort: nor open my stammering lips to 
praise God’s masterpiece. I will content myself with a descrip- 
tion of the effect which that morning had on myself and my 
friends. 

The touch of the breeze was like the caress of a lover’s hand 
on my heart: a soul-refreshing kiss, like the kiss of a sweetheart 
which I felt on head and face. The murmuring of the birds 
carried to my spirit the promise of union with my beloved, and 
of her tender speech. The light of the dawn was like her smile, 
full of a devotion I longed to return. And then the fire of my 
ecstasy burst into flame. ‘Really and truly,’ I thought, ‘my 
loved one is here, revealing herself to me from behind her veil 
—the actual physical person I love, with eyes and lips and 
hair, whom I have desired for so long that I had forgotten— 
she is going to appear before me here in the flesh; she will 
throw herself into my arms.’ 

For an hour, with the breeze of the dawn blowing about us, 
with the blossoms on the trees before our eyes, and the song of 
the birds in our ears, we spoke to one another: as the morn- 
ing advanced we listened to one another about that darling of 
ours: we passed the time in a fever of excitement, actually 
expecting, each one of us, that we would see her lovely form. 
Alas! the fragrant locks of the beloved passed away as the 
morning breeze passed; that ravishing smile of hers disappeared 
before the angry eye of the sun; our expectation was vain. The 
beloved did not show her face to us: and of all that seductive 
glamour of hers soon nothing remained but longing and burn- 
ing desire. 

The face of the garden changed—as if the trees had put on 
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fresh clothes; and erect on that bejewelled carpet of theirs they 
seemed to look down with disdain on our loneliness and misery. 
The birds, like happy children, seemed to be mocking us, 
laughing at our unhappiness, and making quite a hullabaloo 
about it. The wind like a bold lover was kissing the face of the 
water every instant, then running away, and throwing its own 
good fortune in our faces. I imagined that these emotions and 
this secret grief of mine were peculiar to myself; but soon I 
learned that every one of my friends was being tortured by the 
same, thoughts. 

One of them was rubbing the palm of his hand on his face, 
and sighing. He said: ‘In truth the Spring air brings a man 
malady.’ Another said: ‘I too am become heavy of heart.’ A 
third was lamenting that the air was like a vice which squeezed 
his soul. ‘It makes me want to rub my face against every flower 
and every leaf,’ he said, ‘to roll on the grass, to kiss the root of 
every growing thing. I want to sit behind a cloud like the wind 
and tour the skies: perhaps then my inflammation would sub- 
side. I do not understand why I feel so disturbed and so sick at 
heart.’ 

The thread of our talk was cut by the cry of one of our 
friends who was coming towards us from the east side of the 
building—a low, repeated cry. We all rose, and following the 
direction of his hand and the signs he was making, slowly 
approached the spot. And this is what we saw... At the end 
of the garden, beneath an old tree on the edge of the stream, a 
country girl and boy were standing opposite one another, and 
talking together. Now and again the boy moved nearer her, 
and held out his hand. The girl kept moving back the same 
distance, laughing, till at length the boy ran forward, seized 
the girl as if she was a fish he had caught, held her close in his 
embrace, and showered kisses on her head and face. You would 
have supposed that these kisses were a kind of opiate, for the 
girl surrendered herself to the young arms, and gave herself up 
to him. After giving her a few more leisurely kisses, the boy 
put his hand into his pocket, took something out of it and 
placed it in her mouth—and as he did this, gave her another 
kiss. 

The shouts of the gardener calling out for Ja’far in every 
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direction parted the young lovers, and away they ran. We sent 
Meshedi Hassan the gardener off on some errand, then fetched 
back his son, the lad Ja’far. We said to him: ‘If you tell us the 
truth, there’s a reward of five tomans for you. If you don’t, 
we'll tell your father why you ran away.’ He looked a little bit 
ashamed and said: “That was Zeebandeh; she’s going to marry 
me. She said to me last autumn that she’d give me a kiss at 
No-Ruz. I found her here to-day.’ 

I asked the boy: ‘What was it you put into her mouth?’ He 
hesitated a moment, then said: ‘It was one of your sweets.’ 

One of my friends gave a great shout. ‘By God, my friends,’ 
he said, ‘of all those delicacies of ours the only one which was 
used as God meant it to be used was that which Ja’far put into 
Zeebandeh’s mouth. May God make it sweet to her taste.’ 

It was as if Life had given its answer to all our doubts and 
to our hearts’ tale of woe. Each one of us separately, all of us in 
unison, realized (and we passed on the discovery to one 
another) that Spring, the season of love and passion, was more 
blessed than winter. For him whose heart is afire with love it 
is for ever Spring; there is always a garden for him wherever 
he may be. Ifa man’s heart be empty of desire, he is in chains, 
though he be in heaven; if his breast is innocent of love and 
devotion, it is like an owl’s nest, though he be in a flower 
garden... 

We gave Ja’far all that was left of our money and food. Our 
hearts were deeply moved. We followed their lead, and made 
our way back to the city. 
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WAS going on a visit to a friend of mine who is imprisoned 

in a House of Detention. I was grieved and afraid; my heart 
distressed by the struggle between common-sense and emotion. 
Hitherto, every time I passed by and saw from a distance the 
grim jaws of that monster, the jail, I became frightened; I 
used to tremble like a small child who sees in his mind’s eye 
the nightmare figure of some ogre. But common-sense or the 
faculty of reason would come to my help and say to me: 
whosoever has to be driven out by the Law, whether with 
derision or pity, deserves not to be admitted into any heart 
save the dark heart of that monster. If a man buffets and 
smirches with evil the kindly, suffering face of his Mother, it is 
right that his soul should burn for a while in this furnace. 
It was that same Mother of his, merciful and ready to pardon, 
who fashioned this fearful and hateful ogre with its poisonous 
fangs to teach her wayward children, and for the well-being 
of their warped body and mind. 

Yes: I used to comfort myself with these words; would not 
allow my thoughts to go inside the Prison and look through it. 
I sought peace of mind; but my mind showed me the company 
of prisoners like a crowd of ants in their cramped holes, all 
like one another, all sharing the same fate, all fit only for this 
narrowness, this darkness. 

I left these reflexions and passed on to simpler and wiser 
thoughts. But these now seemed to be bound to that house of 
terror by a tight cord from which I could not free myself 
because behind the hateful face of Guilt I kept seeing the bright 
features, the pure and innocent heart of my friend inside that 
prison. Alas! why does our mother the Law not look at her 
children with the heart’s eye? Why is she not content with 
branding none but the simple-minded with the mask of guilt? 
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I suppose that human destiny is imperfect because of the im- 
perfection of the cord which is attached to it. What cruel 
fortune it is that the glittering jewel of the Law which shines 
on the tower of our civilization has so dazzled the heart’s eye 
that it is blinded! What a tragedy it is that as the Law increases 
in power and extent, our human pity diminishes! 

Well—civilization has not only impaled our lifeless limbs on 
a revolving wheel, but has poured the free heart of man into 
the mould of the Law; compresses and squeezes it more every 
day until the heart turns to stone. A judge must look on the 
transgressor with the pitiless eye of the Law, must pass his 
sentence with a cold eye and a bitter voice, even though he 
may feel that the miscreant is really innocent; even though his 
heart weeps in pity, but in vain. Will the day ever come when 
the Law will open its closed eyes, see the reality hidden in the 
darkness of men’s hearts and pass a true judgment? 

As I went on my way, the thought of the anguish my friend 
must be suffering in his prison filled me with shame—this poor 
bird with his sweet voice, what must he have to endure amid 
the clamour and noise of uncongenial strangers and criminals? 
Slowly I went in search of him. Secretly I drew him aside, 
away from the eyes of others. ‘Oh,’ I said to him, ‘oh, I am 
sorry I cannot be with you night and day, or at least somehow 
or other help to make the pain of loneliness easier for you.’ 
He replied: ‘It so happens that I do not suffer from loneliness.’ 
I asked him: ‘Why, is there any one of your friends in here?’ 
He answered: ‘Everyone who is here is my friend; and if you 
do not believe me, come and see for yourself.’ 

So I entered the circle of the guilty ones; and I sat down. 
They paid me with their lips all the dues of courtesy and 
kindliness; they laid before me whatever food they had among 
them. Then, in order that I might be acquainted with this 
world which is unseen by others, he called out the names of 
those present, one by one. ‘Among this company,’ he said, 
‘there is not one of those differences which cause so much dis- 
cord outside. Inside this prison titles and distinctions there are 
none, save the names and faces of these persons. Nor would 
they be any use. Since we are all transgressors we do not 
censure one another. Like fond brothers, each one of us accepts 
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the other’s crime quite simply: no one remarks on it. We just 
feel sympathy for him; we bear on our own shoulders the load 
of his sorrow. Inside this place the thorns and slings with 
which men for ever wound each other are remote from our 
lips; the arrows of hurtful looks which the great and small 
alike hurl at one another lie broken and burnt in the fires of 
this prison. Here is that very world of union which all our 
lives we seek in the world outside, and cannot find. And now I 
am ready to spend the rest of my life with such friends and 
comrades as these.’ 

With a heart full of envy and regret I left the Prison. I set 
myself to reasoning out how it would be, since this is so, if 
men could all be taken to prison and thus freed from the 
worries of liberty. I thought: ‘I would like to build a prison 
like that, big enough for all the human population.’ My 
thoughts grew with every minute till they embraced the whole 
world. And then I realized the vanity of my fancies, for we 
have a prison already here—made by ourselves, ready for our- 
selves. This world is our prison; we are all prisoners; we merely 
delude ourselves with the fiction that we are free. We know 
that sooner or later the Great Judge of this Court will sentence 
all of us to death. It is unreasonable to hope for any escape 
from the Court of Human Justice, for any pardon or release 
from the prison of our life; for we carry round our necks heavy 
chains; and we endure endless trouble in the gathering of a 
means of livelihood, in fashioning endless objects, in satisfying 
innumerable vain desires. And if that is so, if we are all bound 
by that chain, and have to sit down and wait for our sentence 
—why can we not show kindness one to another as do the 
‘company of prisoners’. For we are all transgressors; every 
single one of us. Can we not understand that pride, and a 
sentence of punishment passed by one guilty person on another 
are ugly and detestable things? Without a burning sympathy 
for others our hearts can never reach that divine quality 
which is the true meaning of happiness, and the goal of every- 
one’s desire. 
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LOWLY, slowly the rain was coming down, in a thin, steady 
drizzle... 

For those who love life because of its variety; who find as 
much joy in dark clouds, damp air, chilly breezes as in clear, 
fresh blue skies, yesterday’s imprisoned sky brought a smile to 
the lips. 3. 

Two smart young men, with the collars of their autumn 
overcoats turned up, who were toying with their chamois 
leather gloves, were walking along the Islambul Avenue when 
they came upon three pretty young women of their acquaint- 
ance, who were dressed in the very latest fashion. After an 
exchange of greetings at a corner of the footpath, they gathered 
round one another, and this conversation took place:— 

One said: ‘Well, here’s the rain you’ve been waiting for.’ 

Another said: ‘What a lovely cool wind! Doesn’t it make 
one feel good?’ 

A third said: ‘Do you remember that evening in the early 
summer when we were in the Park Hotel garden, and it 
suddenly began to rain and we all started dancing?’ 

Yet another said: ‘What children we were! ... Yes; here’s 
the rain; and now what?’ 

A tall girl who was wearing smart crocodile skin shoes, and 
whose eyes were shining brilliantly, like a child’s, said: ‘After 
the rain we’ll have snow; and after the snow ski-ing!!’ They all 
repeated the magical word ‘ski-ing’, and their talk became 
more and more animated... 

Slowly, slowly the rain was coming down in a thin, steady 
drizzle. The rain drops were falling on the heads and faces of 
the three girls as softly as the dew falls on the petals of a rose. 

Along the Avenue, here and there, you could see poor 
creatures with grey faces, children with dishevelled hair, and 
with tattered blouses that barely concealed the half of their 
naked, parched little bodies. Like drowned rats, they were 
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sitting or lying down in odd corners of the Avenue. Their 
dull eyes looked up at the dark sky; looked at the passers-by. 
Women covered with the long chddar were hurrying along the 
Avenue. They only wore the chddar because it served to hide 
their nakedness, to cover their threadbare, patched blouses, 
to preserve their modesty. Like lizards which move in and out 
of the folds of a rose bush, they crept in and out among the 
pretty women passing by, who drew themselves away in 
disgust to avoid any contact between their lovely persons and 
these lizards! ... 

‘Two women, wearing chddars as dull and dingy as their own 
lives, were walking along murmuring together. A pretty little 
girl of nine with black hair which came half-way down her 
back was stepping along hurriedly behind them. Her feet 
were bare and cracked—blue with the damp and the cold. 
They did not seem to belong to the owner of those dark, 
brilliant eyes and that black, shining hair... 

‘No, no; please don’t go so fast: you’re killing me!’ 

‘Hurry up, Fateh dear: we’ve got to go as far as the Daulat 
Gate. It’s a whole week since we’ve had any word of your dad 
in the Hospital.’ 

The other woman said: ‘And then we’ve got to get home 
quickly, dear; as far as the Custom House; you see, your 
Granny’s all alone in bed.’ 

Fateh stepped out bravely, with her little naked feet. The 
two women, their wet chddars sticking to them, hurried on, 
talking together: 

‘O God! The rains once more; winter again! You know, 
sister, I haven’t been able to buy any coal dust this year, or any 
charcoal; and I had to sell my quilt in the summer when 
Fateh’s father fell ill. I needed the money to get him into 
hospital.’ 

‘I sold my quilt, too, last year; that was the time when 
bread was scarce. Do you know how much a quilt costs now?” 

‘Two hundred tomdns, they say.’ 

Fateh was trying hard to keep up with her mother and her 
aunt. Sometimes she got ahead of them; sometimes she fell 
behind. She asked wonderingly: 

‘Auntie, how much is two hundred tomdns”” 
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Slowly, slowly the rain was coming down in a thin, steady 
drizzle. The rain drops were falling on the pretty young girls 
as the dew falls on the petals of a rose... 

Little Fateh stepped out bravely. The rain had soaked her 
black hair, and her thin cotton blouse was drenched. 


YAHYA 


(From ‘Khaima i Shab Bdzi?—The Puppet Show) 


SADIQ. CHUBAK 


AHYA was eleven years old; and it was the first day that 
he was going to sell the newspaper Daily News.1 In the 
newspaper office, the man in charge of the deliveries and some 
other children about the same age as Yahya, who were also 
going to sell the paper, had had the name Daily News pro- 
nounced for them. Yahya, too, learnt it off splendidly; it 
seemed to him to resemble the word ‘Deez’—a cooking stove. 
Several times in succession he had said the name to himself 
quite correctly and without any difficulty—‘Deelinuz,’ ‘Dee- 
linuz,’ “Deelinuz’; then he came out of the newspaper office. 
When he reached the street he began to run, crying out: 
“Deelinuz,’ “Deelinuz.’? He paid no attention to anyone; he 
was simply engrossed in his job. The more he kept on repeating 
the name, and people kept on buying, the more he just loved 
himself; and even after he had sold several copies he still 
remembered the name. But no sooner had he given some small 
change to a gentleman who handed him a five rial piece, and 
found he was ten shahis short, and then the gentleman gave 
him ten shahis as a present and went away—he suddenly 
forgot the name; however much he thought he could not re- 
member it. He had completely forgotten it. Fear swept over 
* The English newspaper Tehran Daily News is intended. It appeared in 
Tehran during the war. 
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him; he stood for a moment staring at the pavement of the 
Khidbdn.1 He started running again. Even now, without his 
crying out anything, some people bought copies of the paper. 
Yahya kept looking at the lips of the persons who had bought 
the paper from him, in the hope that he might hear its name 
from them; but all of them, with serious, preoccupied ex- 
pressions, took their paper, went on their way—did not throw 
him a glance. 

Yahya was at his wits’ end, embarrassed. He looked about 
him: perhaps he might see one of the other boys and find out 
from them the name of the paper. But he saw nobody. Several 
times the picture of a ‘Deez’ rose up before him in his mind; 
but he could make nothing of it. On the footpath of the 
Khiaban a troop of soldiers was carrying out an exercise with 
a Mobile Kitchen: and once or twice the name of the paper 
seemed to flash into his memory; but when he tried to catch 
hold of it, it faded out. 

He walked on slowly, with bent head. He had clutched the 
bundle of newspapers firmly under his arms and was squeezing 
them against his side. He was afraid that because he had for- 
gotten the name of the paper they might all be taken away 
from him. He wanted to cry, but the tears would not come. He 
wanted to ask some of the passers-by what the name of the 
paper was; but he was too shy and too nervous... 

All at once his expression changed; his mouth opened. He 
began to laugh; laughter poured out of his whole face, his 
whole head. He started running again and cried out ‘Primus’, 
‘Primus’ . . . He had found the name of the paper! 


1 Avenue, or road, bordered with trees. 
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caB horse had fallen into a broad stream; its kneecap and 

fetlock were shattered. The bone of one of its fetlocks 
could be clearly seen dislocated, sticking out of the reddish 
skin; it was bleeding. The other kneecap had been torn 
from the ligaments; only some veins and tendons still adhered 
to it; had kept their fidelity up to the last gasp. The hoof of one 
foot—the one which had been broken—stuck out on one side. 
The shoe, bright and polished, appeared above the hoof; kept 
together by three nails. The water in the stream was frozen. 
Only the heat of the horse’s body had melted the ice round it. 
The whole of the body, bloodstained and muddy, was lying in 
the water. The animal was breathing in gasps; the nostrils 
kept opening and shutting. Half its tongue stuck out from 
between its clenched teeth; there was frothy blood round its 
mouth; the mane fell down over its forehead pitifully. 

Two scavengers and a labourer who had been passing by 
were trying to remove it from the stream. The labourer was 
wearing a military uniform without shoulder straps and a 
service cap without a peak. One of the scavengers, who had a 
bit of henna tied to his hand, said: ‘If I catch hold of its mouth 
and the two of you hold on to one of its legs, we’ll be able to 
lift it up from the ground; the animal won’t be able to bear 
the pain of putting its foot on the ground; so we'll lift it up 
that way. Then you leave go of its feet, and I’ll leave go of its 
mouth. That other foot isn’t so badly injured; and if a bird 
can stand up on its two feet, I should think a horse could stand 
up on three?’ 

A gentleman carrying a brown leather case under his arm, 
and wearing coloured glasses, said: ‘You won’t be able to get 
the animal up that way, surely? Here you people, get some 


1 Being a translation of the original story ‘Adl’, from Khaima Shabbzi 
(‘The Puppet Show). aA 2 abozs 
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others to help you, and lift the whole of its carcase and put it 
on the footpath.’ 

One of the spectators, who was holding a small child by the 
hand, objected: ‘Enough of all this talk; it’s no good any 
longer to its owner; what you ought to do is get a bullet and 
put an end to the business.’ Then he turned to a wretched 
watchman who was standing on the edge of the footpath, 
chewing beetroot: ‘Hi you,’ he said, ‘you’ve got a gun, haven’t 
you, for your job? Why don’t you put the poor beast out of its 
misery?’ 

The watchman, one side of his mouth puffed out with the 
beet he was chewing, laughed; he replied: ‘My dear sir. In 
the first place my bullets are for thieves, not for horses; 
secondly, if I hands over a bullet and then I goes and does 
what you tells me to do, quite apart from all the questions and 
answers I’ve got to face up to about this life on the day of 
Resurrection, I’m thinking of to-morrow—what answer will 
I give to the Government to-morrow, eh? My boss’ll ask me 
what I’ve gone and done with my bullet.’ 

A beturbaned Sayyid, wearing a shabby skin coat over his 
shoulders, said: ‘Gentlemen: there’s no need to worry about 
the animal; but it would not be pleasing to God to kill it; it 
will be all right to-morrow. Give it a bolus of Mumiyayi: that 
is all it needs.’ 

One of the lookers-on, who was holding a newspaper under 
his arm, and had just arrived, asked: ‘What’s up?’ A man with 
a pipe in his mouth answered: ‘God knows. I’m a stranger in 
these parts. I was just passing along.’ A beet seller who was 
standing at his stall, peeling beet for a customer with a knife 
which had no handle to it, said: ‘It tripped up and fell in; it’s 
dead... all this blather . . . it’s been lying there in the water 
from early morning till now; and it’s dead, see! No need to 
bother about it now; it’s...’ He broke off, and said to a 
customer: ‘One Kran,’then cried out: ‘Sugar without coupons 
.. . I’ve got sugar without coupons: one Kran a seer...’ 

The gentleman with the newspaper asked: ‘Well—hasn’t the 
animal got an owner?’ A fellow with leather gauntlets, wearing 
a chauffeur’s uniform and a green scarf round his neck, 
replied: ‘Hasn’t it got an owner! Of course it’s got an owner! 
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And its skin alone will fetch fifteen tomans. As a matter of fact 
the cab driver was here till a minute ago. I suppose he went to 
leave the cab somewhere and come back here.’ 

The little boy who was holding the man’s hand looked up 
and asked: ‘Daddy! How did the cab driver manage to take the 
cab away? Isn’t his cab horse dead?’ A well dressed gentleman, 
wearing spectacles, said: ‘It’s only its foot that’s broken.’ The 
man with the gauntlets and the chauffeur’s uniform and the 
green scarf round his neck replied: “The cab driver said its ribs 
were broken too... .’ 

A thread of vapour was coming out of the horse’s nostrils; 
steam was rising from the whole of its body; you could see its 
ribs beneath its skin and a small bit of dried mud on its rump; 
there was caked mud also on its neck and on several other parts 
of the body; the skin was throbbing. The horse began to 
tremble violently; it never uttered a groan. Its expression was 
calm: it asked for nothing: it had the expression of a horse 
which was perfectly well: it was looking up at the men with 
syes wide open, without a tear in them. 
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; [: is the fashion with some scholars to talk as if literary and 
poetical talent were a thing of the past in Persia. No 
mistake could possibly be greater.’ 

So wrote E. G. Browne in his Year Among the Persians, some 
sixty years ago. Nearly thirty years later, in his Press and 
Poetry of Modern Persia, he gave many examples of competent 
and interesting verse written during the early years of this 
century. Had he been living to-day, he would have been the 
spectator of a renaissance of Persian letters remarkable beyond 
even his sanguine expectations. To compare the poetry of the 
present day with that of half a century since is to become 
immediately aware of the magnitude of that revival. 

Persia is a country where every man loves poetry, and every 
other man confesses to writing it. The tradition is very old; 
more than a thousand years without a break, since the 
national culture recovered from the overwhelming impact of 
the Arab invasion, Persians have been composing abundantly 
in metre and rhyme. For a very great part of that period, the 
forms and conventions of poetry have been pretty rigidly fixed; 
the domination of Classicism in French literature was moder- 
ate compared with the dictatorship of correct vocabulary and 
composition in Persia. As in other arts and other cultures, the 
very perfection of poetic style achieved so long ago—by Sa‘di 
in the thirteenth century, and Hafiz in the fourteenth—proved 
for many generations an insurmountable barrier in the path- 
way of further experiment. Persian poetry is, in the main, 
spiritually akin to Persian miniature painting: the same 
brilliancy of line and colour, the same restricted range of 
theme and compass have tended to control and govern both. 

It needed an external force as violent as the Arab conquest 
to create a disposition among the Persians to question the 
eternal validity of the old classical values, to open up the 
possibility of discussing change and new development. That 
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force was provided by the challenge of European civilization. 
Gradually over the past century, with rapidly increasing tempo 
during the last forty years, education in Persia has admitted 
and striven to come to terms with the material and spiritual 
culture of the West. The last barriers to go down before this 
newest invasion were those of art and poetry. 

Many of the older generation still refuse to recognize the 
fact of an invasion; satisfied utterly by the perfect modes of 
expression that have delighteda millennium, aware of European 
writing only through the deluding medium of fortuitous trans- 
lation, they strenuously deny that the defences of national 
tradition have been overrun. Some of the younger generation, 
irritated by the gulf of outlook and experience dividing them 
from their elders, in moments of impatience, pretend to 
believe that Persian culture has been hopelessly outdistanced 
by that of Europe, and affect to find greater satisfaction in 
French and English literature than their own can ever give 
them. 

It is against this background of colliding viewpoints that 
modern Persian poetry needs to be studied and valued. The 
European critic, secure in the rarer heights of blissful im- 
partiality, is free to analyse and recognize, maybe better than 
the most broad-minded Persian, those contrasting elements of 
national tradition and foreign influence which, far from 
battling for the soul of Persia (as is sometimes too dramatically 
imagined), are now become a single Persian force, linked 
securely with the rearguard of the splendid past and re- 
connoitring towards a glittering future. Persia has once again 
as so often in her long history, led captive the alien invader. 


3K * * + 


In the following small selection the attempt has been made 
to illustrate the stages through which modern Persian poetry 
has passed, in moving from the old classical forms towards the 
new synthesis. Within so restricted a scope it has been im- 
possible to include anything like a comprehensive survey of so 
vast a subject, and some even of the greatest living poets have 
had to be neglected because their writings happened not to 
assist this very special purpose. In a larger anthology now pre- 
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paring it is hoped to do more ample justice to the broader 
needs of such an inquiry. 

The first poem, Epitaph, by Iraj, was written more than 
thirty years ago by one commonly recognized as among the 
greatest of his generation: the last of the classicists and the 
first of the modernists. These simple and moving verses are 
wholly classical in both subject-matter and style; the theme is 
a commonplace in Persian literature, yet Iraj has treated it 
with a certain originality and a dignified eloquence. 

The second poem, Farzad’s Veil of Darkness, though written 
by one of the younger contemporary authors is equally 
classical in spirit and form: this is scarcely surprising, since its 
composer is an ardent and ingenious student of the supreme 
Hafiz. Farzad has also written good poetry in the more con- 
servative modern manner; in this poem he follows the tradi- 
tion beloved of all Persian writers, and perfected by Sa‘di, of 
building a poem around a proverb or popular adage. 

Mary, by Tavallali, at first sight a typically European poem, 
is nevertheless in reality a reinterpretation of a well-loved 
subject from Nizami, a favourite of the miniaturists-—Shirin 
discovered bathing. The vivid word-painting is also reminis- 
cent of Nizami; but the actual treatment—the nocturne with all 
the lights and shadows, the silences and sounds of night—is 
something quite new in Persian literature. 

The two poems by Ra‘di, a writer still comparatively young, 
provide an effective contrast between the conventional and 
the modern, both in the repertory of the same poet. The Cup 
of Life, though actually a paraphrase of a Russian original, is 
thoroughly classical in subject and treatment. The stanzas 
from The Glance, a rather long poem conventional in language 
and form, develop a theme wholly original in Persian poetry— 
a description of the poet’s response to the emotional and 
inspirational appeal of a deaf-and-dumb brother. 

Khanlari’s Eagle is again classical in form, modern in con- 
ception. The author has explained that he was moved to write 
this notable poem, the scenic episodes of which are not un- 
worthy to be compared with Firdausi at his narrative best, on 
reading in an ancient zoology that the raven lived to a fabulous 
age while the eagle died young. The use of animal symbolism 
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in writing of a moralizing character is one of the most ancient 
and most popular of Persian conventions; the motive under- 
lying the present parable is unprecedented. The dedication of 
the poem to Sadiq Hedayat, the villain of the conservatives 
and the hero of the progressives in the conflict of contemporary 
Persian criticism, supplies the key to the allegory: the eagle 
represents reckless, soaring genius, while the raven typifies the 
sordid success of humdrum pedestrianism. 

Islami in The Farewell Letter breaks new ground because the 
scene which he depicts could hardly have happened in Persia 
before the emancipation of women in the 1920’s; the descrip- 
tion and metaphor are mostly classical. It is not until we come 
to Gulchin’s The Curtain Fell that we find ourselves in wholly 
unfamiliar territory. This striking sequence by a young doctor 
in practice in London is of course dominated by tendencies 
in contemporary European literature, so far as theme and 
imagery are concerned. The use of varying metres in the 
separate movements of the word-rhapsody is a startling 
novelty; yet the metres are all correctly classical, and the 
couplets all rhyme. This type of writing, which European 
readers would regard as in some respects conventional, and 
far from ‘modern’, has been bitterly attacked by the more 
conservative even of the younger generation of Persian critics. 

Missing the familiar alphabet of classical imagery, startled 
by the strange new coinage of phrase and simile, they fail 
seemingly to notice, amid so exuberant a creativeness, that the 
foliage springs to life out of the same strong, deeply-rooted 
trunk of authentic Persian genius. The leaves may have 
changed in shape and texture, but it is the one eternal, life- 
giving breeze from the Persian homeland that sets them 
dancing. 
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(Translated by Professor A, 7. Arberry) 


EPITAPH 
by Iraj 


Know ye, fair folk who dwell on earth 
Or shall hereafter come to birth, 
That here, with dust upon his eyes, 
Iraj, the sweet-tongued minstrel, lies. 
In this true lover’s tomb interred 

A world of love is sepulchred. 

Each ringlet fair, each lovely face, 

In death, as living, I embrace: 

I am the selfsame man ye knew, 
That passed his every hour with you. 
What if I quit the world’s abode, 

I wait to join you on the road; 

And though this soil my refuge be, 

I watch for you unceasingly. 

Then sit a moment here, I pray, 
And let your footsteps on me stray: 
My heart, attentive to your voice, 
Within this earth’s heart will rejoice. 


THE VEIL OF DARKNESS 


by FARzAD 


Whilst thou art in this world, my Heart, 
Thou sleepest; when thou dost depart, 
Then shall appear revealed to thee 

The secret of Eternity. 


This thing called Death is but a veil 
Of darkness; what beyond the pale 
Of darkness waits, no human wit 
Hath ever comprehended it. 
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It had been always told to me 

That death was a calamity: 

It is the Wrath of God, they said, 

That strikes a man, and makes him dead. 


Yes, friend; but did’st thou never learn 
How evil unto good may turn, 

And that the burden all must share 

Is light enough for one to bear? 


MARY 


by TAVALLALI 


At the mid-hour of twilight, in the time 

When from the west the broken moon doth climb 
Pale in the sky, silent and proud and white 

Mary stands in the black of night. 


Waits till the moonbeams, lifting their gleam above 
The mountain’s battlements, from night’s face remove 
The shroud of darkness, waits till their lustrous flow 
Bathes her limbs in a silver glow. 


Now sleeps the garden; the thieving hands of the breeze 
Each happy blossom’s perfume shamelessly seize; 
Tranquil the night is sleeping; but Mary’s eyes 

Watch the night in the moon-washed skies. 


Little by little behind the willow’s boughs 

The moonbeams thievishly steal, and through the drowse 
Of the black night, as Mary seeks them, astir 

Eagerly gaze they, seeking her. 


Darkness gathers her skirts, and headlong flees 
From the moon’s radiance unto the distant trees; 
Sweet, sweet is night; the moonlight dewy and deep 
Floods the spirit and lulls asleep. 
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Amidst the garden’s happy and whispering hush 
Quivers the silken moon in the brook; a thrush 
Bursts into song this instant, and from the bough 
Carols, ‘Mary is bathing now.’ 


THE CUP OF LIFE 
by Ra’p1 


The world’s a hostelry; 
Wine-worshippers are we, 
Drunk with the rapture fine 
Of a fantasmal wine. 

About our eyes we bind 

A veil, to make us blind, 
And for a little sup 

At life’s revolving cup. 

We wash its golden lip 
With tears, the while we sip, 
And, weeping, ease our drowth 
At life’s seductive mouth. 
Nor opens the heart’s eye 
Until the day we die; 

The veil, withdrawn, reveals 
What secrets it conceals, 
And at the end ’tis proved 
This gilded cup we loved— 
Since first creation’s day 

No wine within it lay, 

But all it held, it seems, 
Was fantasy, and dreams, 

A little hope, some pain, 
Parting, to meet again;— 
And even these, to cast 
Aside perforce, at last. 
Brave hostelry, and O 
Brave wine-bibbers of woe! 
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THE EAGLE 


by KHANLARI 


Sorrowful grew the eagle’s spirit and heart 
When he beheld the season of youth depart 
Far, far away; when he perceived his turn 
Was nigh to end, the sun’s last radiance burn 
The roof-edge of his life. He knew at last 
He must surrender, and forget the past, 
And take another road, to another land. 
Yet he desired to win into his hand 
Some remedy for the inevitable, 
To find some elixir rare and wonderful 
To ease his mortal sickness. 
At dawn’s light 

He rose upon his task, and winged his flight 
To heaven upon the swift-paced wind in sweep 
Sublime. 

Far down below, a flock of sheep 
That sought to pasture in some verdant plain, 
Suddenly startled, bleated, and sprang amain. 
The fearful shepherd, anxious at heart, gave chase 
Thinking upon his new-born lamb, his pace 
Quickening as he ran. A partridge hung 
Poised on a bramble. An adder with flicking tongue 
Slid smoothly to its hole. A stag stood still 
Staring, then swiftly leapt away to the hill 
Dragging a trail of dust. 

But the huntsman’s heart 

Was set on another purpose; he let depart 
Free and untroubled his prey. To find a cure 
For death is no contemptible task, for sure; 
The soul of the living is not wearied so soon 
Of life. Every day, and long before the noon, 
He might take his prey. To-day a different quest 
Than easy prey the huntsman’s heart possessed. 


It chanced that on the margin of the plain 
A raven had his nest—hideous, profane, 
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Of ill report, struck often times by stones 
Hurled from small children’s hands, yet kept his bones 
Somehow together, years past reckoning, 
Battened on every foul and horrid thing, 
Its belly stuffed with corrupting carrion. 
The eagle espied him as he perched upon 
His twig, and stooping down from heaven high 
Addressed him thus : 
‘O’er much thou hast suffered by 
Our unjust persecutions; yet to-day 
I would have business with thee, if I may. 
There is a problem, which if thou canst find 
The solving of, whatever thou hast in mind 
To ask of me, I will be pleased to give.’ 


‘Grant me the favour but thy slave to live,’ 
The raven answered, ‘since, while I have breath, 
I am thy well-wisher, even unto death; 
For little enough is life, to yield to thee. 
What is thy will? I await obediently, 
Being ashamed to speak of a thing so small 
And inconsiderable as life, since all 
My happiness is on thy will to wait.’ 
All this the raven spoke; but intimate 
Within his heart far other words he said. 
‘Surely ’tis dire necessity doth persuade 
This erstwhile tyrant, sinewy till to-day, 
To humble himself so meanly, to beg and pray! 
Nay, but when sudden anger his heart shall drive 
I must be wary, to save myself alive. 
When friendship lacks foundations, ’tis not wise 
From common prudence to avert the eyes.’ 
So in his heart resolving, he arose 
And flapped his wings; further a bit he chose 
A spot for nesting. 

Sadly and mournfully 
The eagle spoke. ‘Alas, what is life to me 
But a bubble upon the waters? Though it be true 
Ever on sudden and soaring pinion I flew, 
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The flight of time is fleeter and faster still. 
Swiftly I ever passed o’er plain and hill, 
Ah, but as swiftly the days passed o’er my head. 
Nor the heart is sated of life; yet life is sped 
‘And death cometh on, and counsel is all denied. 
Behold my royal pinion, my pomp and pride: 
Why is my tale of days so numbered and few? 
Thou with thy wings unwieldy, thy stature askew, 
By what device found’st thou such length of days? 
A black-polled raven there was, a hundred ways 
My father’s father, when he was upon the chase, 
Escaped with infinite cunning; bird of no grace, 
Yet he fled his talons. In turn my father chased 
But failed to lay hands on thee, ere he must haste 
Unto his home eternal: even now 
As he saw thee perched upon thy chosen bough, 
Drawing his ultimate breath, in vain regret 
He said to me: ‘Yon filthy raven is yet 
The same that he ever was!’ Now my life goes 
In turn to plunder; yet no single rose 
Of thy hundred roses has blossomed. O, tell me, 
What is the source of thy great longevity? 
A secret is hidden here: do thou unfold 
This secret.’ 

‘If to this purpose thou wilt hold,’ 
The raven answered, ‘take me a faithful vow 
To receive my words. What cause of complaint hast thou 
And thy like, if your days are few? The fault is yours, 
None other’s. All the days your squadron soars 
In highest heaven; never ye condescend 
To fly more humbly. Well, and what in the end 
Profits your soaring? Six hundred years and more 
Fashioned my sire to counsel and learned lore, 
And oft he said: “The winds that freely roam 
Exert enormous influence on the dome 
Of upper ether; those that gently blow 
Above the dust work never hurt or woe 
On soul or body. A little loftier rise 
Above the earth, and mischief every wise 
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The wind will do thee; till, when thou art come 
To the skies’ zenith, condominium 

Of death and ruin there hold patent sway.’ 
Therefore these many years we have turned away 
Our faces from the heights; the raven’s heart 
Inclines toward the depths, and so his part 

Is length of years. More, ’tis the property 

Of carrion, that they who eat it be 

Exceedingly long-lived; foul carrion 

Is the best cure, and easiest is won 

Thereby relief from all thy griefs and fears. 
Henceforward seek not to ascend the spheres, 
Look not to find thy victuals in the skies; 

I, who do know a hundred subtleties, 

And pick my way through every alley and yard, 
At the back of a certain garden a house I guard 
Secretly for my cache; my table is there 

Spread with all manner of eatables sweet and rare.’ 


The place that the raven hinted of to his friend 

Was naught but a dunghill down at the garden’s end; 
The horrible stench thereof spread far and wide; 
There flies would cluster, and hornets ever abide, 

A plaguey spot, disgusting to soul and heart, 
Scorching the eyes with a terrible blinding smart. 
There the two wanderers rested, their journey made, 
And there the raven, beholding his table laid, 
Exclaimed: ‘A board so richly and rarely spread 

Is meet for a guest so distinguished to be fed 
Therefrom; I give thanks that no poor pauper am I, 
Nor need to be shamed by these that before us lie.’ 
He spake, and sat and devoured the noisome food, 
That his guest might heed his counsel, and find it good. 


He who had passed his life in the upper sky, 
Breathed in the breath of dawn, looked down on high 
At the clouds beneath his wings, seen every beast 
Obedient to his will; who had never ceased 

With joy to return from journeying, on his way 
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Heaven upraising an arch of triumph; aye, 

He who had ever the breast of partridge, quail, 
Pheasant, to make him a warm and succulent meal; 
That he should fall upon carrion and decay 

And learn from a raven—faugh! disgust, dismay 
Swarmed in his heart. He reeled, and closed his eyes, 
And called to mind how there, in the topmost skies, 
Is victory to be found, and loveliness, 

And love, and glory, and freedom limitless, 

Eternal triumph, the joyous breath of the wind 

At dawn. He opened his eyes, and could not find, 
Wherever he stared, of these glories any trace. 

All that he saw on every side was base, 

Horrible, mean, disgusting. With wings outspread 
He sprang into air, and as departing, said: 

‘Forgive me, friend: live on for many a year 

And joy in thy glorious ease, with thy carrion here 
And miraculous length of days. Unworthy am I 

To share this wonderful hospitality: 

Keep thou thy noisome banquet! Be it my fate 

To die in heaven’s zenith, death I await 

With resignation; I could never live on, 

Doomed to grow old forever on carrion!’ 


The king of heaven pinion-borne swept high 
Aloft; the raven beheld him with wondering eye 
As he climbed upward and ever upward, till 
His head was brushing the sun. On further still; 
A moment he hung poised in that infinite blue 
Canvas, a point seen; and was gone from view. 


THE FAREWELL LETTER 


by IsLamr 


I asked the passers-by 

Till I found the road, 

Discovered the address 
Where she abode. 
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I pressed upon the bell; 
The door was opened wide; 
“Would you kindly ask her,’ 
I said, ‘to come outside?’ 


I saw her as she came 

Out of the house; her tread 

Was slow and heavy; sombre 
She walked, with downcast head. 


Fearful she came towards me 
Like a naughty child 

Found out; trembling, trembling, 
A deer run wild. 


So she came; her cheeks 
Crimson all with shame, 
Her lips colourless; silent, 
Silent she came. 


Feverish her eyes were, 
Pleading and sorrowful, 
Her hair dishevelled, 
Unkempt, pitiable. 


I gave the letter 

Into her opened hand, 
And spoke to her roughly 
To wound and brand: 


‘This letter of farewell— 

Take it.’ I left her there, 

And turned, and walked away: 
God have her in His care! 
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THE CURTAIN FELL 


by GULCHIN 


I 


sleep 
the curtain fell... behind the veil of mystery 
moved the beginning of another mummery 
the undulations of the brain valley and hill 
the chiaroscuro playing of a fantastic will 
and thou in the midst of it sweet as a rose’s scent 
and in thy heart the love of a dewdrop long long spent 
and I like a rose without a leaf within that shade 
beneath the hail’s flailing fists staggering flayed 
before thy foot before that little foot of thine 
my heart like to a moon lacking for light to shine 
a vast black firmament of unfulfilling days 
even as a darkened sun gleaming with shadow rays 
long long and swiftly speeding the white breakers sweep 
over the broad expanses of hope’s pathless deep 
upon the petal’s cheek upon the crocus’ lip 
broadly the sighing winds in lamentation weep 
upon thy heart-ravishing cheek flutters a smile 
my heart free and rejoicing stands enchained the while 
upon thy lip lurking the kiss of the wolf’s caress 
thine eye huge and mortally cold and comfortless 
and thy hair ah thy flaxen hair twisted and taut 
and all about thee... like the dream of being... naught 


2 


enraptured dream 
there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels my heart to thy love’s conformity 
within my soul a sphere whither the sun 
entered but never in its brightness shone 
for there creation’s eyelids that dark night 
opened and utterly confounded sight 
and there thou art but lacking light to see 
mine eye shall find no cognizance of thee 
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yea, thou art there like star and wind and cloud 
raining and trembling and lamenting loud 
but ah mine ear is stopt my sight is blind 
thou art so near but oh so far to find 
there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels my heart to thy love’s conformity 
yet how can it behold thy love at all 
where the sun’s eye is shrouded in a pall 
the memory of death and life for truth 
empties my heart of all the blood of youth 
yet the remembered hope of seeing thee 
fulfils me with renewed vitality 

is being’s meaning then as it would seem 
the hope of seeing one enraptured dream 


3 

the great tree 
a great tree and branchless and leafless it stands 
so dry and so parched gripped in death’s icy hands 
surpassingly foul like the tomb like a bone 
so shrivelled as faces of dead men alone 
above it the sky and the stars silent swing 
below it like blood boils and bubbles the spring 
without it all duststrew and dirtspread and stain 
within chill and dampness and void and inane 
my brain is the root whence the great tree evolves 
this forest of lions hyenas and wolves 
and this of my thought the dark valley and deep 
and this the spread curtain of my waking sleep 
and this the tight cottage of secret and prayer 
and this the drawn thread of desire far and fair 
a great tree it stands yea a tree hugely great 
the claws of the lions and wolves lacerate 
where spiders and emmets and snakes swarm with me 
and hootowls and ravens and ah memory 
affection and anger and wonder and fear 
and all blood congealed and a dry withered tear 
my brain is the root yea it stands in my brain 
these temples of war and disaster and pain 
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this broad clouded sky dark with cumulus sighs 
this broad gleaming heaven where black stars arise 
this sky broadly lighted by hope’s sun and moon 
by hope bright deceitful and hope vanished soon 


4 
the road 
there is the road and my weary foot and the narrow shoe I wear 
the well and the pit and the winding whirl and the name and 
shame I bear 
mountain there is and vale there is dense thicket and stone 
and clay 
teeth of the lion and the wolf and throb of the heart’s dismay 
anguish there is and hopelessness and sting and nettle and 
thorn 
yet ever onward he bears me on and on by whom am I borne 
this is my being that bears me and I know not whence it has 
come 
from whom it is and for what it is so fearful and dangersome 
what is this in this heart of mine is it passion or poverty 
concupiscence or the fingerprint of a dark dim mystery 
what oh what is the heart for whom so turbulent does it rave 
what is this the fall and rise breath breath of a crimson wave 
amid the valleys within my brain these rivulets serpentine 
unto what ocean hurrying down stream on these waters of mine 


5 


the cavern 
dark the cavern... and the mountain range is high 
hand enchained and foot enfettered there am I 
in the heaven of my soul the moon and sun 
gleam like two black diamonds darkling and dun 
see the cold blood of an agonizing lust 
trickles dripping from the stars over the dust 
mid the blood and earth and tears and clay a part 
something quivers momently ah tis the heart 
ah my heart my watch whose fingers ever creep 
ah the speeding of my months and years of sleep 
and my life is all this agony to tell 
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the untimely chiming of a lying bell 

dark the cavern... and the mountain range is high 
hand and foot enfettered there my heart must lic 
naught is there save the hawk’s lonely flight to see 
hawk with wing and beak and claw of mystery 
naught to hear save the loud silence of the soul 

the loud power of a god lacking control 

o thou god thou child engendered by my thought 
o thou child of my sick loneliness begot 

o thou god thou death’s shrouded and pallid ghost 
thou commander of an unprovisioned host 

dark the cavern... and the mountain range is high 
there enchained are thou and there my heart and I 


STANZAS from ‘THE GLANCE’ 
by Ra’p1 


The memory of that loving gaze 

Of thine, upon that first of days, 

Shall never vanish from my heart 
Until my soul and body part; 

When, fascinated by the grace 

Of thy so sweet and tender face, 

I was abashed, and could not tell 

The fascination that befell. 

My speech a sudden shyness smote, 
Strangling the words within my throat, 


And, opening my mouth to speak, 
I felt shame strike me on the cheek. 
So, ere the words were on my tongue, 
They seemed on shyness to be hung; 
A trembling uncontrollable 
O’ercame my lips, and teeth as well. 
I fell into a speechless daze 
Pondering; suddenly a gaze 
Lept from the corner of mine eye 
And made all patent to descry; 
Sufficed one instant to display 
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All that I had in heart to say. 

The task that seemed so arduous 

As swiftly simple proved to us, 

When with an answering gaze to me 
Thou spakest, and right instantly 

The things were told that must be said, 
And the heart’s covenant was made. 


These things shall be: as I opine, 
Upon the world a day shall shine 
When the foundations of our speech 
Shall crumble into dust, and each 
To each by glances signify 

What mysteries between us lie. 
Upon that day, as I relate, 

The reign of words will terminate: 
Men will write letters in a gaze, 
And with a glance sing gladsome lays; 
So they will laugh, and so will weep, 
Yea, and cry lamentation deep. 

And they will write into a book 

‘The magic symbols of the look, 

To prize above all mortal things, 
And deathless as the Book of Kings. 


And I, reborn as I do pray, 

With a few looks upon that day 

Shall chant thy love, as suits the times, 

And make a volume of my rhymes. 

If thou dost yet in wonder stare, 

That I such secrets can lay bare, 

And art amazed how I can bring 

To pass so soon so hard a thing, 

I say, ’tis simple to invent, 

If but love’s power omnipotent 

His steed heroically ride 

Into this field of battletide. 

Have I not many a time conferred 

With thee, with but a glance for word, 
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And hast thou not as readily 

By love’s fond gaze replied to me? 
The light of love alone could bring 
Such questions and such answering 
To comprehension, otherwise 

The secret yet athwart us lies. 


To such a day as we aspire 

I, too, shall have a great desire— 

A cherished wish, that even now 

Furrows with heavy care my brow: 

I fondly pray that in that hour 

The gaze shall strip the word of power, 

And, high beyond usurping reach, 

The eye assume the throne of speech. 

And I shall take with mine the hand 

Of my poor, tongue-tied brother, and 

Gently I'll bid him, ‘Come, take thou 

Thy heart’s old yearning—Take it now! 

Shew in a glance, for all to find, 

Each thought thou hast within thy mind, 

Since now the language of the gaze 

Heeds thy commandment, and obeys. 

Unhearing was thine ear ah! long, 

And inarticulate thy tongue; 

Live a new life, and take at last 

Full recompense for what is past. 

Henceforth give heed and utterance, 

Assess and judge, by but a glance; 

Hear speech, and read, know wrong from right, 

Profit from loss, at a first sight. 

Speak with a look thy mother’s name 

And make me happy; for our same 

Dear mother died in sore distress 

Grieving for thy long speechlessness. 

Display the jewel of thy worth, 

That this ill world, which gives all birth, 

May not so cheaply underprize 

The precious wealth that in thee lies.’ 
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SPECIAL note on Sadiq Hedayat; for he is one of the most 

“A discussed writers in Persia to-day, and one of the most 
prolific, having written some thirty published works which 
include five novels, four volumes of Short Stories, two Collec- 
tions of Folk Lore, two plays, a book of travel, and many 
translations from the French and ancient Pahlevi. 

It is with his stories that we are now concerned; and here, 
though a disciple of Jamdlzadeh the pioneer, who first wrote 
of the people in the language of the people, Hedayat is now 
of his own right an acknowledged Master, the breadth of his 
canvas and the variety of his work having no parallel in con- 
temporary Persian literature. 

Hedayat has a great love of his country and a deep humanity 
which has fixed his eyes on the world in which he lives, the 
world of the ‘masses’ with its unhappiness. ‘He drops in on the 
world of spirits, he climbs the stairs of History; and from all 
these journeys returns sad and hopeless. Is this gloom the 
effect of the social conditions of these times? Perhaps; and 
perhaps in another environment he would be more opti- 
mistic, 4 

So it is useless to look for the ‘happy ending’ in Hedayat, for 
the lot of the common people in Persia about whom he chiefly 
writes is not usually happy. Apart from that, he has a belief 
in a destiny which marks people down not necessarily because 
of any fault of their own, but simply because that is how 
destiny is going to work itself out. 

In the first story about Daud the Hunchback, Hedayat 
reveals that strain of pity for the unfortunate and the outcast 
in this world which we find so often in his stories—in the story 
of the ‘Stray Dog’, for example. The whole point lies, of 
course, in the last sentence. At the very end, when Daud had 

* Thus Dr. P. N. Khanlavi, from the published proceedings of the First 
Conference of Persian Writers, Tehran, 1946. 
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sunk so low that he sought companionship with the utterly 
outcast, the dog—and he could sink no lower than that—he 
was denied even that consolation. 

In the second of the two stories here translated (Cul de Sac), 
the hero is a weak character, but his tragedy was not due to 
that. Sharif could not really be blamed for the main incident 
of his youth which left a mark on his whole life. We are made 
to feel that the final tragedy was just inevitable. As Sharif 
himself says: ‘It had to happen like this.’ How it happened, 
how the young man fell into the ‘tank’ is left exceedingly vague. 
Deliberately so, of course, for such details do not matter. 

Hedayat does not write objectively; with his ‘reckless 
soaring genius’ ! he infuses into each one of his tales his own 
personality, his own mood of pity, indignation, or tenderness: 
so that you may enter fully into the mind and thoughts of his 
characters, whoever they may be—seeing them as he sees 
them. They live and they haunt you long after you have closed 
the book. What is the secret of that power of his? Firstly, his 
sincerity. After that the magic of his prose. So expertly does he 
handle that lovely instrument, the Persian language, that he 
‘takes his readers with him on a journey into a strange and 
enchanted world of his own creation’, to adapt the words 
Hedayat himself uses about a violinist in one of his stories 
(Taqallt). 

1 Quoting from Professor Arberry on The Eagle, page 236. 
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(From the novel ‘The Blind Owl’) 


SADIQ, HEDAYAT 


NE of the difficulties in translating Persian Prose into 

English is to reproduce a peculiar, if occasional, charac- 
teristic of Persian—namely the rhythmic or rhyming quality 
of the writing. Here is a passage where Hadayat makes use of 
assonance in a way which cannot easily be applied to our 
language. Alliteration, which is a play with consonants rather 
than vowel sounds, is a device more commonly used by us; 
and I have attempted to render this passage into English in 
that way. 

But first I give a transliteration of the original Persian which 
shows the use the writer makes of certain vowel sounds. The 
transliteration does not profess to be scientific, but is purely 
phonetic. HOD SGiG 

‘TRANSLITERATION 

Shab pavarcheen, pavarcheen mee raft. Gooya bi andazeh 
i kafee khastagee dar kardeh bood. Sada hayi door dast i 
khafeef bi goosh mee raseed; shayad yak moorgh ya parandeh 
i rahguzaree khab mee deed; shayad giadha mee rooyeedand. 
Dar een waght sitareh hayi rang pareedeh pusht i toodeh hayi 
abr napadeed meeshudand. Rooyi sooratam nafas i mulayam 
isubh ra hiss kardam va dar hameen waght bang i khoroos az 
door buland shud. 

‘TRANSLATION 


Stealthily, stealthily the night was creeping on 1; maybe it 
had shed just enough of its weariness. Soft, distant sounds were 
sensed, perhaps a bird on the wing dreaming, perhaps the 
whisper of the grasses growing? 

The pale stars were now fading behind the massed clouds in 
the sky. I felt on my face the gentle breath of the dawn and at 
the same instant heard from far off the clamant crowing of a 
cock. 

1 The word used (pavarcheen) is one which would naturally be associated 
with a thief creeping along in the night and picking each step with care. 
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N® no. I can never go on with this. I must renounce it 
entirely. Others can get happiness outofit, but notme... 
For me it can only bring misery and suffering. Never, never...’ 

Daud was muttering to himself under his breath; he was 
tapping the ground with the yellow stick he had in his hand; 
and he was walking with difficulty, as if it was not easy for 
him to keep his centre of gravity. His chest stuck out like a 
drum; on top of it a large face was sunk between narrow 
shoulders. Seen from close up, he looked harsh, dried up, 
repellent, with his thin compressed lips, scanty arched eye- 
brows, drooping eyelashes, prominent yellow and bony cheeks. 
If you looked at him from a distance you would see the coat on 
his back sticking up like a muslin head shawl; long, mis- 
shapen hands, a wide hat pulled down low over his forehead. 
Above all, the serious air he assumed as he prodded the 
ground violently with his stick made him look even more 
ridiculous. 

He had started out from the corner of the Khayaban i 
Pahlevi, and was walking along an avenue outside the town in 
the direction of the Daulat Gate. It was near sunset; the air 
was warm. Ahead of him, to the left, earthen walls and 
cracked bricks silently rose up towards the sky against the 
fading light of these last evening moments. To his right some 
half-finished brick houses showed up at intervals at the edge 
of a ditch which had recently been filled in. It was quiet and 
secluded hereabouts. Now and again a motor car or droshky 
passed by and stirred up some dust, even though the road had 
been watered. Some young trees had been planted on both 
sides of the avenue, beside a small stream. 

Daud was thinking how from his earliest childhood up to 
now he had always been an object either of ridicule or of pity 
to others. He recalled how his teacher in a history class 
had said that the Spartans used to kill children who were born 
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deformed or crippled. All the children had turned and looked 
at him; a strange feeling had taken hold of him then. But 
now he was wishing that that rule had been enforced every- 
where in the world, or at least that as in most other places 
sick and unsound persons had been prevented from marrying, 
for he was well aware that all this was the fault of his father. 
He pictured his father’s pale face, the deep, dark blue sockets 
of his eyes, the half-opened mouth, the whole deadly look 
of him exactly as he used to see him—the old man, branded 
with syphilis, who had married a young wife and begot blind 
and palsied children, for that is what they had all been. 
One of his brothers had survived; but even he had been an 
idiot and dumb, till he died two years ago. He wondered if 
they had not been the lucky ones. 

But he—he had survived; sick of himself, sick of 
everyone else; shunned by all. Nevertheless, he had accus- 
tomed himself somehow to live a life apart. From his child- 
hood he had had no part or lot at school in the sports, the 
fun, the running, the games with balls, the Wolf game— 
in fact all the things that the children of his own age had 
enjoyed. While they were playing he used to slink away 
into a corner of the school yard; hold a book in front of his 
face and behind it steal a glance at the children. At one time 
he made an effort to work; he would have liked to show 
he could do better than the others at any rate in book- 
learning. He worked hard day and night, and that was how 
one or two lazy students got quite friendly with him—though 
it was only in order that they might be able to copy out his 
answers to the questions in mathematics and other subjects. 
He knew perfectly well himself that this friendship of theirs 
was put on; they only wanted to get something out of him; 
whereas he noticed that most of the students wanted to make 
friends with Hassan Khan who was good looking and wore 
smart clothes. Only two or three of the teachers used to show 
him any consideration or pay any attention to him; and even 
that wasn’t because of the work he did—for in spite of all his 
heartbreaking efforts he could never finish a job properly— 
but simply out of pity. 

And now he was down and out. Everyone avoided him; 
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his friends were ashamed to be seen walking with him; and 
what hit him hardest of all was that women used to say to him: 
“Look at the Hunchback.’ Some years ago he had twice made 
an offer of marriage; but both times the women had laughed 
at him. One of them happened to be a woman called Zibandeh, 
who lived near by in Fisharabad. They had seen each other 
several times: he had even spoken to her. In the afternoons, 
on his way back from school, he used to come here in the hope 
of seeing her. All he remembered about her was that she had a 
black mole at the corner of her lip. Later, when he sent his 
aunt to the girl to ask for her hand, she had laughed at his 
aunt, and said: “There must be a famine in men if I’m to marry 
a hunchback!’ Her father and mother had tried to beat her 
into accepting; but she refused, and kept on saying: ‘Is 
there a famine in men?’ Yet Daud had still a fondness for her— 
and it was the happiest memory of his youth. Even now, 
wittingly or unwittingly, it was to this neighbourhood that he 
always came back; and the recollections of the past used to 
spring up afresh in front of his eyes. But he was forlorn 
and sick of heart—mostly he would go out walking by himself, 
seeking solitude, shunning all human contacts. For whenever 
he saw anyone laughing or talking quietly to a friend, he 
imagined they were talking about him, or poking fun at him. 
Stiffy, painfully, he would twist his back round—that back 
of his with the coat sticking up on it—glare at them malig- 
nantly beneath his dark veined eyes, and pass by them. As he 
walked along every sense was on the alert, every muscle of his 
face was stretched taut, as he tried to fathom what others 
were thinking about him... . 

He was now passing slowly along the edge of the stream; 
he touched the surface of the water with his stick. His thoughts 
were bitter and disturbed. A white dog with long hair raised 
its head at the sound of his stick striking a stone. It looked 
at Daud as if it was sick, or at the point of death; it couldn’t 
move, and its head fell back again. Daud bent down with 
difficulty, and in the light of the moon their glances met. A 
curious thought struck Daud. This was the first candid look 
he had had in his life. They were both wretche '!; but he felt 
that they had pushed away something coarse, hateful, and 
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senseless which was a part of humanity. He wanted to go and 
lie down beside this dog which had taken its misery away 
from the town, and hidden it from the sight of men—lie down 
beside it, take it in his arms, press its head against his bulging 
chest. But then the thought came to him that if anyone 
happened to pass that way and see him, they would laugh at 
him even more.} 

It was close on sunset. He passed in front of the Yusufabad 
gate. He looked at the circle of the moon which had quietly 
risen over the edge of the sky to greet this lovely, sorrow- 
ful night; it poured its beams over half-finished houses, 
piles of bricks heaped up one on top of another, on the pano- 
rama of the sleep-drenched town, on trees, on the eaves of 
houses, the blue hills. He saw it all; it all passed in front of his 
eyes like a grey screen of intricate pattern. Near or far, no one 
was in sight. From a distance came the muffied sound of some- 
one singing the tune ‘Abu Ata’.! He raised his head with an 
effort, for he was tired. With his melancholy and his over- 
flowing misery, with those burning eyes of his, he looked as if 
his head was too heavy a load for his body. Daud rested his 
stick on the edge of the stream, and without knowing what he 
was doing crossed the stream by stepping over the stones. He 
sat down on the edge of the main road. All of a sudden he 
became aware that a woman wearing a chadar was sitting near 
him, beside the stream. His heart began to beat fast when the 
woman, without any preamble, turned towards him, smiled at 
him, and spoke: ‘Hoshang! Where have you been all this 
time?’ 

Daud was amazed at the clear tone of her voice. How was it 
that she had seen him and not bolted? He felt as if the whole 
world had suddenly been handed to him. It was obvious from 
her question that she wanted to speak to him. But what was 
she doing here, at this time of night? Was she someone’s lover? 
Anyhow, he decided to take a long chance. ‘Come what may,’ 
he said to himself, ‘at least I’ve got someone to talk to me. 

* “The dog is the untouchable in this land (Iran) . . . Tehran dogs seem 
to know their lowly position. They rarely obtrude their attention upon man. 
They live their own lonely lives, like the spirits that are supposed to be sent 


down to the earth to expiate their sins in homeless wandering.’ (Maurice 
Hindus, In Search of a Future, New York, 1949.) 
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Perhaps she’ll give me courage.’ Hardly trusting himself to 
speak, he said: ‘Are you alone, lady? I am alone; I am always 
alone. All my life I have been alone.’ 

He had not finished speaking when the woman who was 
wearing dark glasses over her eyes, turned her face to him 
again, and said: “Who are you, then? I thought it was Hoshang. 
Whenever he comes he starts his jokes with me.’ 

Daud didn’t make very much out of this last sentence of 
hers; he didn’t understand what she was driving at. But he 
hadn’t expected this, anyhow. It was ages since a woman had 
exchanged a word with him. He saw that she was pretty. A 
cold sweat poured down his body; he managed somehow or 
other to say: ‘No, lady. I am not Hoshang. My name is Daud.’ 

At that the woman smiled. She answered: ‘I can’t see you. 
I’ve got bad eyes...Oh... Daud! Daud the Hunch...’ 
She bit her lip and went on: ‘I thought I knew your voice. I am 
Zibandeh. Don’t you recognize me?’ 

Her ringlets concealed one side of her face. She shook them, 
and Daud saw the black mole at the corner of her lip. The sight 
of it pierced him through his breast to his throat like an arrow. 
Drops of perspiration poured over his forehead. He looked 
round, There was no one in sight. The voice of the person who 
was singing ‘Abu Ata’ had come nearer. His heart was beat- 
ing—hbeating so fast that he could hardly breathe. Without 
saying a word he rose, trembling from head to foot. Hatred 
seized him by the throat. He took his stick, and with heavy 
steps, rising and falling, went back the same way that he had 
come. Under his breath, in a strangled whisper, he kept saying 
to himself: ‘It was Zibandeh ... But she couldn’t see me... 
Perhaps Hoshang is her betrothed, or her husband? Who 
knows? No: never: never again. I must renounce it all, utterly 
... No: I can’t ever again...’ 

He dragged himself along till he sat down beside the dog 
he had seen on the road. He pressed its head against his bulging 
chest. But the dog was dead. 


1 ‘Abu Ata’ is not a song, but one of the many musical ‘modes’ in Persia. 
For an interesting account and estimate of Persian music, the reader is 
referred to Grosseclose’s Introduction to Iran, pp. 37-9 (if he can get hold 
of it, for it is published in New York). 
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Bi Resear years ago Sharif had left his native town, a 
young man with a wondering look in his eyes, with firm 
white teeth, with thick black hair drawn over a low forehead. 
Twenty-two years of his life he had spent away from home; and 
now he had come back with an even more amazed expression, 
with false teeth, with a wrinkled forehead, with a bald and 
patchy head. Mentally, too, he had changed. 

Now, at the age of forty-three, after having passed through 
the stages of archivist, book-keeper, assistant accountant, and 
so on, he had been selected for the post of Head of the Revenue 
Department in Abadeh—the town in which he had come into 
the world and where he had passed the days of his childhood. 
As soon as Sharif had reached the age of twelve his father had 
sent him to Tehran, to study. After a short while he had 
entered the Revenue Department and had lived a sort of 
vagabond existence, wandering about through the Provinces 
till now when, thanks to chance or his personal inclination, he 
had returned to Abadeh and proceeded to kill time in the 
house of his fathers, without any zest, without any pleasure. 

He would wake up very late in the morning; not from any 
notion of hygiene or even self indulgence, but simply because 
his sole object in life was to pass the time. Occasionally, if the 
fancy so took him, he wouldn’t go to work at all, the truth 
being that he had become indifferent to everything and for that 
reason had fallen behind his friends and colleagues who were 
clever impudent rascals. This was not due to liquor or opium, 
but rather to his innate decency and kindliness. Sharif did not 
depend on his salary to keep himself alive; his father had left 
him enough to keep the wolf from the door for the rest of his 
life, and his patrimony might even have been more than 
enough for all his needs if he had not thrown away all his high 
cards, so to speak, on sensual pleasures. Yet partly because he 
could not interest himself in any hobby or occupation, partly 
because sitting behind his office table had become second 
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nature with him, indeed a sort of craze, he had no wish what- 
ever to lose that office table! 

After his return everything looked petty to Sharif; narrow, 
cramped, superficial. Everybody looked worn out. They 
seemed to have lost their youth; to have lost their glamour. 
But they had managed to dig their claws more deeply into life; 
they were more fearful, more superstitious, more selfish than 
before. Some of them had more or less succeeded in getting 
what little they wanted out of the rough and tumble. They had 
applied their wits to swindling, robbing their tenants, and 
collecting cotton, opium, wheat, baby linen, and gout! But 
after all, he himself wasn’t any younger or any stronger. 
Hadn’t he returned to his native town, with his opium brazier 
and his bottle of Arak, to have a quiet time? When he had last 
seen his youngest sister she had seemed such a fresh, such a 
vivid young creature. Now she had married; she had had 
several children; she was lined and wrinkled, with furrows at 
the corners of her eyes, like crows’ feet which silently but 
eloquently reflected Sharif’s own advancing years. Even the 
town with its red earth and ruins which, as if by irony was 
given the name of ‘Abadeh’,! had a sinister aspect. Perhaps it 
was not the world which had changed but that as a result of 
age and disappointment everything seemed to Sharif to have 
lost the charm and the magic which belonged to the days of his 
youth. He alone remained empty; while those others had lived. 
The years had passed, and with each year some small part of 
his strength had flowed out through an invisible crack without 
his noticing it. Except for a few futile memories, one or two 
things of which he was ashamed, some vain efforts, nothing 
remained: all he had done was to drag his carcase about from 
one hole to another; and now he had no hope of anything 
better turning up. 

In the office of the Revenue Department, Sharif passed his 
entire time in a room on the upper floor, behind a table of a 
faded brown colour. He would yawn; he would turn over the 
leaves of La Rousse’s dictionary, and look at the illustrations. 
He would smoke a cigarette, or attend to his official papers 
perfunctorily; now and again scribble an untidy and sprawling 

1 Abadeh means ‘ ‘cultivated place’. 
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signature at the bottom of them. Outside the office, unlike the 
heads of other departments who used to get together at night 
and make up gambling parties, Sharif avoided all social inter- 
course with his colleagues; preferred to keep himself to himself. 
At home he occupied himself with gardening and growing 
vegetables, but mostly he passed the time with his opium outfit 
and all the ceremonial of smoking. After Ghulam Reza, his 
servant, had lit his brass brazier and placed it on a leather 
cover beneath a willow tree beside the pool, Sharif would open 
with great care his own special case containing the implements 
for opium smoking: he would arrange the various things, as 
well as a bottle of Arak, methodically round him: then he 
would set to and enjoy himself. From time to time Ghulam 
Reza would approach, humbly, silently, respectfully, and give 
his master some opium for all the world as if he were engaged 
in performing a religious rite. 

Ghulam Reza was a decrepit, crushed old man, who simply 
counted as one of the bits of furniture in Sharif’s house; he was 
as devoted to his master as a dog. He was one of those men of 
the old type—pleasant faced, inoffensive, who would spare no 
effort to serve his master faithfully. He was the only one who 
was familiar with Sharif’s idiosyncrasies, who knew how to 
behave so as to please his master. Sharif was an absolute fanatic 
about cleanliness. He was for ever washing his hands and face; 
he would find fault with everything. Ghulam Reza paid 
special attention, therefore, to the washing of glasses, towels, 
and sheets; to the sweeping and dusting of the rooms, so that 
his master should be satisfied. 

After he had concluded the formalities and ceremonial of the 
opium, Sharif would scrupulously clean the china bowl, the 
wooden stem, and even a travelling backgammon board 
which he used to bring out without rhyme or reason, and put 
everything away meticulously in the different compartments of 
his travelling case. He would then, with great care, produce an 
album of photographs, which he had bound in taffeta like 
some sacred object, and turn over the pages; as if looking at this 
album was an integral part of, or completed, the ecstasy of the 
opium pipe.... 

1 Made of Kahur, a strong, hard, ogee wood with a beautiful grain. 
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This album was a sort of cinema of his life; it was the whole 
of his past: all his friends, every one who in the course of his 
journeys had formed acquaintance with him—their pictures 
were in the album; it evoked distant and moving memories. 
But the bitter experiences of his life had given him a kind of 
scorn of his fellow man. In his dealings with other men he had 
adopted an attitude of cold aloofness as a defensive screen. 

For intellectual recreation Sharif had the Diwan of Hafiz 
and the works of Sa’di—the classics which are commonly 
reckoned to be the horizon of learning for mediocre people. 
Besides all these things he had a tame partridge. A chain was 
attached to its foot to prevent its being lost. There was also a 
skinny dog he kept to look after the partridge. These two were 
Sharif’s intimates. It was as though he found a refuge from the 
insincerities of men in the childlike, artless and carefree nature 
of animals: as though he sought in their companionship and 
attachment the simplicity of sentiment and affection which life 
had denied him. 

One afternoon, when Sharif was‘at his table in the office, busy 
with a bulky file, the door opened and a young man entered 
the room. He had been appointed to the Revenue Department 
in Abadeh; he handed Sharif a letter of recommendation. 
When Sharif raised his eyes from the papers and saw the 
young man he received so sudden, so violent a shock that he 
only controlled himself with the greatest effort. It was as if an 
invisible cord fastened to his heart had been pulled tight; or a 
wound which had healed with the passing of the years had 
opened out afresh. The world seemed to go black. A misty veil 
came down in front of his eyes; on it reappeared a scene painful 
and long vanished. Was such a thing possible? He must be 
dreaming; dreaming of the days of his youth when he had spent 
the happiest time of his life with this young man. Twenty 
years ago this had happened: then he, this young man, like 
something fragile and delicate that did not belong to this 
world, vanished. 

Sharif could not believe that while he, himself, was now an 
old man, waiting for death, this young man should have come 
back to him from the unknown world into which he had passed, 
with all the freshness of youth; younger, comelier even than 
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before. A vague feeling, which was bound up with painful 
memories of his friend, tortured his heart. 

Sharif knew the young man well, of course. He had been at 
school with him when he was of the same age. In outward 
appearance, he was his old school friend Mohsin: not only that, 
but his voice, every movement, his puzzled expression, the way 
he cleared his throat—in everything he was the living image of 
his unhappy friend. But his appearance bore signs of anxiety; 
his spirit seemed to be remote from the normal restraints of 
human life. And so he had a whimsical, a childlike manner. 

Sharif took the letter of introduction, looked at it. But he 
was unable to read it. The lines danced in front of his eyes. 
All he could decypher was the young man’s name, which was 
Majid. Under his breath he kept repeating to himself: “This 
had to happen’—for always, everything he touched came to 
grief—as though some evil power was continually haunting 
him; so whenever something happened to surprise him he would 
repeat to himself those fateful words: ‘It had to happen.’ 

Sharif’s life was monotonous; his days methodically pre- 
ordained; their movement as regular as the hands of a clock. 
Hence, this sudden appearance of Majid seemed very strange. 
He hesitated; but in the end, in a tone of kindliness which 
trembled because of the violence of his disturbance, he asked 
Majid who his father was. When he was satisfied that Majid 
was, indeed, the son of Mohsin, he told the young man that his 
friendship for his father had been closer than that of a brother, 
that they had been at school together, that they had been 
colleagues in the same Government Department. Then he 
added: ‘TI owe your late father the obligation of a brother: you 
must take the place of a son of mine: it is my bounden duty to 
invite you to my own house.’ Finally, he decided that before 
he finished with the office he should conduct Majid to his home. 
The office servant took Majid’s chattels and camp bed; they all 
set out for Sharif’s residence. They passed between red earthen 
walls and a few ruined mud houses. 

On the way Sharif talked of his friendship and intimacy with 
Majid’s father till they arrived at a large, dignified house, with 
a stream, trees, and a large pond of irregular shape which took 
up most of the space of the garden. This garden, by contrast 
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with the dry, soulless appearance of the town, was like an oasis 
in a desert. 

Sharif walked with an unusual air of confidence, of elation. 
This act of guardianship was in some sort the payment of a 
debt to the boy’s father. It gave him an intense pleasure; it 
awoke feelings of gratitude and respect to his dead friend that 
now, so many years after that friend’s death, this happy change 
had come over his monotonous existence. For once in a way he 
was content with his lot. 

No sooner had they reached his home than Sharif instructed 
Ghulam Reza to put up Majid’s camp bed in the reception 
room. This ‘salon’ was a large room. On the floor was a rug; 
a row of niches covered the length of the room, opposite these 
niches were five doors which opened on to a veranda. In the 
middle of the room was a huge table covered by a rug; a carved 
and chiselled case with six sides to it which had been made in 
Abadeh stood on the table; round the table were some chairs. 

Sharif, as was his usual practice, changed his clothes. He 
went into his own room clad only in shirt and drawers. Before 
sitting down to his opium he went and stood in front of the 
mirror—the same mirror at which he usually took a cursory 
glance while he combed his thin streaks of hair. This time, 
however, he gazed at his face more closely than usual. With a 
kind of hopelessness he carefully examined himself—his gold 
teeth, the wrinkles beneath his eyes, his burnt up skin, his 
sunken shoulders. He drew in his breath. It seemed to him that 
he had always been ugly: the injustice of the world and its 
Creator and all men filled him with a sense of rancour, of dumb 
hatred. He felt a sort of obscure grudge against his father and 
mother for having cast him on the world with such a face and 
figure. What would it have mattered if he had never been 
born? If he had been like other men, sociable, free from shy- 
ness, ready of tongue, how much pleasanter memories he could 
have stored up by now against his old age! He swallowed his 
saliva; left the mirror; returned to where he had been standing 
before. 

Just then Majid entered the room, and they both sat down. 
Sharif busied himself with his opium pipe, and between his 
puffs kept talking to Majid, telling him that he would inform 
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Headquarters of his arrival; promised that in two or three 
months he would ask for a rise in pay for him. They ate their 
evening meal quickly, and before Majid retired for the night 
Sharif kissed him on the forehead. Majid accepted the saluta- 
tion quite naturally—with good grace, without any surprise. 
... Sharif kept repeating to himself: ‘How strange it is: it had 
to happen like this, it had to. . .’ With a trembling hand he 
picked up the photograph album which was the unique record 
of the gradual transformation of his appearance. .. . He dusted 
it with a handkerchief: began to turn the leaves by the light of 
the lamp. There was a photograph of himself as a child, 
standing beside his sister. He was wearing a crumpled suit; he 
had a wondering look and a forced smile, as if he was trying 
to hide some unpleasant bit of news! There was another which 
had been taken at school with his schoolfellows. There was the 
same wondering look in his eyes, but this time with the 
addition of a sort of excitement which he had tried to conceal. 
Then there was a faded snapshot which had been taken at a 
garden party of himself and Mohsin, Majid’s father. He had 
the same look in his eyes—but the wonder in them had grown 
more profound: it had sunk deep down into itself. He seemed 
to have a far away, a hopeless look, as he stood with his hand 
on Mohsin’s shoulder. He wasn’t more than fourteen or fifteen 
years old then. Mohsin’s appearance was vague and elusive; as 
if he was an ephemeral, fugitive being, condemned to darkness 
and oblivion. 

He liked this photograph because his hair was tidy and 
because it gave him, on the whole, a more respectable 
appearance than the other photographs. Carefully he drew the 
snapshot out of the album. 

To-night, looking at these pictures had a strange effect on 
him, awoke feelings which were harsh and painful: he could 
scarcely breathe. A train of discordant events rose up before 
him: vain efforts, fruitless love. His friends passed in front of 
him in a row, till the last of them faded out. All these faces 
waved in a mist behind his eyes: they trembled in this mist; 
took to themselves a magical life. Among them Mohsin, the 
friend of his schooldays, was clearer, more alive than all the 
rest. It was he alone who had left a quite unforgettable 
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impression on Sharif. Had not Mohsin’s sudden death, which 
flew in front of his vision like a bird on the wing—had it not 
poisoned his whole life? From then on left an ashy taste in his 
mouth at the end of every drinking party? Left a feeling of 
weariness and exhaustion? 

It happened in Mazandaran. Through the help of one of his 
influential relations Mohsin had joined the Revenue Depart- 
ment. At his insistence Sharif, too, was given an introduction 
by one of Mohsin’s relatives and entered the same department. 
They were both posted to the Revenue Office in Mazandaran. 
They rented a house in Mazandaran. Their sole relaxation was 
backgammon. They used to go to Shahsevar for their holidays. 
Mohsin had a passion for swimming; he had selected a cosy 
little place for swimming and bathing on the edge of the 
Caspian Sea. Sharif still remembered it well. One day when the 
air was stifling and oppressive, and the sea stormy, Mohsin 
stripped as usual and entered the water. Though Sharif 
protested vehemently, for the sea was unusually rough, Mohsin 
paid no attention to him. Mohsin was proud of himself; and 
for all the fear and nervousness which were evident from his 
expression he was obstinate: laughed at Sharif’s dread of the 
water: then recklessly and without hesitation plunged into the 
sea. His thin white arms, with their blue veins, kept cleaving 
the waves; he drew away from the shore. Little by little, the sea 
rose. While Sharif had been staring at the scene, he suddenly 
became aware that he was seeing Mohsin wave his hand 
towards him. He shouted: ‘Come back’: his voice was like a 
voice heard in a dream. But he couldn’t do anything. He had 
never learnt to swim; besides, there was no one near at hand 
to give him any help. At first he thought Mohsin was joking. 
Open mouthed, undecided, he kept looking at Mohsin. Mohsin 
made another movement of despair; it was as if he was asking 
him for help. With a superhuman effort he raised his head, 
gave a sort of screech, cried out: ‘Come’: then sank. The waves 
slid together. Sharif stood rooted to the spot; aghast, amazed. 
All he could see was the green waves, sliding together, parting. 
He was so terrified that he did not dare to make a movement: 
could not think: could only stare at the sea. The rolling of the 
waves increased; the water came up over the sand, reached his 
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feet: boiling, turbulent waves with white crowns of foam on 
their head: they came on and on; they broke into pieces at his 
feet on the sand. A thin steady drizzle of rain began to fall; it 
became dark: Sharif involuntarily turned, walked with heavy 
steps in the direction of the country. In his private feelings 
which seemed to be utterly remote from the world and its 
creatures, he saw everything behind a dark curtain; a strangled 
voice kept repeating in his ear the words: ‘You are a coward: 
you are a murderer... .’ 

Death seemed to him, then, an absolutely simple and 
natural thing; life nothing more than a comic imposture. 
Could it be that four or five hours ago he had eaten his lunch 
on the grass with Mohsin? Mohsin so gay, so lighthearted, so 
charming—who had been scraping the food from the bottom 
of the pot and munching it with such gusto? And now he was 
dead, silent, like a snuffed out candle. Was it all true? Was it 
only a dream? No: he was dead. It was as if until this moment 
he had never given any thought to the meaning of death. Now 
Mohsin’s body had been handed over to the passions and 
desires of the waves, helpless, like the dead shells and other 
odds and ends which lay beneath the murmuring waves. Only 
a flight of black crows on the edge of the sea were guarding his 
body, silent. For the first time Sharif said to himself: ‘This had 
to happen; but why? ... why had it to be?’ 

So easy it was to die. He wanted to die; he wanted the 
water to throw his body up on the shore like a useless thing, 
and hegin again its sad, enchanted murmuring. A mysterious 
force began to tug his body towards the waves, so that they 
could wash away all his ill luck; sweep away with them all the 
fanciful hopes and desires of his life. The voice of the waves 
kept murmuring in his ears the words: ‘Come, come.’ The dark 
water kept calling him to itself; but another voice kept on 
saying: “You are a coward ... you are a murderer.’ 


* * * 


(After the arrival of Majid in Abadeh, ‘two magical weeks’ passed— 
weeks which completely changed Sharif’s life and his attitude to life. 
For the first time he knew a stillness, a repose. He loved the companion- 
ship of Majid; loved his feeling of responsibility for him; loved taking 
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him about with him on his official tours of inspection and introducing the 
young man to the details of the work. They would sit together of an 
evening after the days’ work was done, playing backgammon, chatting, 
beside the pool with the willow tree at its edge. Sharif himself began to 
take an interest in his job, became friendly and sociable.) 

One hot summer day when the sky was hidden by dark 
clouds, a matter of exceptional importance turned up in 
Sharif’s department. On the one hand an Inspector of the 
Opium Excise had arrived from Tehran; on the other hand 
a departmental conference had prevented Sharif from getting 
home at midday. He had had his lunch in the office, and 
Ghulam Reza, with that special dexterity of his, had set up his 
opium outfit in the office pantry. Sharif was in a hurry to get 
down to his official business, and had summoned Majid once 
or twice, but Majid had not come to the office. 

It was twilight when Ghulam Reza returned to the office in 
great distress; forced his way into the conference room. His 
expression was so woe-begone that Sharif got a shock; he rose 
from his seat at the table, asked hurriedly: ‘What’s happened?’ 
‘Sir. . .. Mr. Majid Khan has been suffocated in the pool. 
When I returned home at midday, I saw the door of his room 
was shut on the inside. I waited a few hours, then got in 
through the adjoining room. I saw Mr. Majid Khan’s body 
lying on the water.’ 

Sharif swallowed his saliva: his larynx moved: he sat down 
again in his place; then said in a strangled voice: ‘Well, the 
doctor .. . didn’t you inform the doctor?’ ‘It was all over, sir; 
the body was cold; he had fallen into the water: I took the 
body and laid it in the veranda.’ 

A bitter taste twisted in Sharif’s mouth; with heavy steps he 
left the conference room. A thin rain was falling. An intoxicat- 
ing perfume of earth and of washed leaves on this summer 
evening pervaded the air. Sharif passed through some streets. 
Ghulam Reza followed him silently, like a shadow. The pent- 
house was open: a gas lamp was burning in the veranda: 
Majid’s body lay in the veranda where it had been placed, 
with a white sheet pulled over it. His damp hair showed 
beneath the sheet: he seemed to have grown taller. Sharif stood 
at the veranda steps beneath the rain. Suddenly his glance fell 
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on the pool: drops of rain falling on the water were twinkling 
in the light of the lamp. His frightened glance was empty. This 
was the pool on the edge of which he had spent so many 
peaceful, happy minutes. All at once his entire life in this town, 
the office table, his opium outfit, the willow tree, the tame 
partridge, all his amusements, seemed limited, insignificant, 
ludicrous. He felt that from now on life in this house would be 
unendurable. He stared at the black, deep water of the pool 
which was like the water of the Caspian Sea. The water of the 
pool seemed like a crystal ball: in it he saw Majid waving his 
thin white arms with the blue veins on them; calling out: 
‘Come, come...” How ghastly it was! A dark curtain descen- 
ded over Sharif’s eyes; with slow, heavy steps he returned by 
the way he had come . . . He pressed his arms against his back, 
went out of the house under the rain. He experienced the same 
feelings he had had at the time of Mohsin’s death: was going 
through it all again. He kept repeating to himself: “This had 
to happen.’ A ghost passed in front of his vision. It had started 
to rain more heavily: he did not notice it. A distant view of 
Mazandaran became painted in front of his eyes, as if he saw 
everything in a dull, turbid mirror: a voice murmured in his 
ear: ‘You are a coward... you are a murderer.’ When had 
he heard that sentence before? In a dream? He left his home 
with a dumb resolve never to return there again... Like a 
wandering shadow Sharif passed through the damp, silent 
streets beneath the rain, and vanished. 
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Gincen is a book-buying season and, in order to 
‘cover’ as many books as possible this month, we follow 
our usual December custom of providing a list of brief 
‘notices’ by divers hands. These, necessarily inadequate as 
reviews, may yet serve their purpose as guides. THE PERSONAL 
Art (Philip Wayne, Longmans, 155.) is an anthology of English 
letter-writing. It opens with Dorothy Osborne which means 
that the first letter is dated 1653. This rules out The Pastons, 
Katharine of Aragon, and a number of others one would have 
thought essential. Charlotte Bronté has four pages, Dickens 
three, Keats five, Shelley only two. Dr. Johnson has nine, and 
Charles Lamb fifteen. There are none of Farquhar’s letters, 
nor of Queen Anne’s, nor of the Duchess of Marlborough’s. 
Queen Victoria is not represented, neither is Wellington. 
There is nothing by Shaw. Copyright or other reasons may 
have prevented the inclusion of much that would have made 
the book complete, but the compiler’s choice (as witness the 
surfeit of Lamb) seems conventional and so the anthology 
strikes as one more opportunity missed.**** ENGLAND 
YESTERDAY AND To-pay (F. Alan Walbank, Batsford, 15s.) 
presents its subject in excerpts from works of the novelists from 
1837 to 1938. The book is divided into sections, At Home, At 
School, In Country, In Town, etc., and the authors range 
from Kingsley to Kipling, from Meredith to Maugham, Ouida 
to Virginia Woolf, and Rosamond Lehmann (no Elizabeth 
Bowen). The whole is well rounded off by an excellently- 
chosen assortment of appropriate illustrations.****The third 
edition of Ex1zABETHAN Lyrics (Norman Ault, Longmans, 
21s.) is revised and amended in the light of recent discoveries. 
It contains 640 poems, from Wyatt to 1620, among them ten 
now printed for the first time. This is not only one of the most 
desirable of anthologies but also, thanks to its typography, one 
of the most readable.****Worthily eschewing the modern 
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style of ‘twopence-coloured’ biography, Miss Yvonne ffrench, 
in her study of Mrs. GAsKELL (Home and Van Thal, 6s.), 
writes in a manner so plain as to be severe and at times, prim. 
Opinions are apt to be verdicts, rather like half-term reports, 
fair but showing no favouritism. By degrees, however, the 
author warms to her subject and though one never feels that 
she and Mrs. Gaskell are temperamentally suited, the result 
is a well-mannered well-documented book.****There is no 
doubt that Willard Connely loves the subject of YounG 
GEORGE FarQuuHar (Cassell, 215.), ‘this brave spirit,’ which, 
strangely enough, is the first biography to be written of the 
brilliant young dramatist. Research has enabled Mr. Connely 
to clear up much confusion and to make several discoveries. 
He has, however, a tendency towards sweeping generalization 
and to deduction open to dissent. There is no proof that 
Farquhar’s love-letters were written to as many different 
women as he suggests, and Anne Oldfield receives strangely 
little prominence. But the book glows with sympathy, of 
which the concluding paragraph is generously typical. 
Referring to the fact that Goldsmith ‘turned Aimwell and 
Archer into Marlow and Hastings and achieved She Stoops to 
Conquer’, the author observes that the new play had its first 
night one week after the 67th anniversary of The Beaux 
Stratagem’. ‘During that long and dreary interval, two full 
generations, and throughout the lifetime of both of Farquhar’s 
pitiable daughters, the state of English comedy had remained 
almost as dark, and its development almost as barren, as the 
sunless careers of Anne Marguerite and Mary’****INTRO- 
DuUCING CHAUCER (Norman G. Brett-James, Harrap, 6s.) does 
precisely and succinctly what it sets out to and should prove 
of considerable value to those whose knowledge of Chaucer, 
his times and his career, can stand reinforcement. They will 
learn, among other things, that the English language was 
permitted in Parliament for the first time in 1363, and that. a 
contemporary of Chaucer wrote that ‘England is a strong 
land and a sturdy and the plenteousest corner of the world; so 
rich a land that unneth it needeth help of nay land, and every 
other land needeth the help of England. England is full of 
mirth and of game... of freemen of heart and with merry 
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tongue’****Anyone disposed after that to sigh ‘Those were 
the days’ can solace themselves, if they will, with another 
epoch in Mr. W. Macqueen Pope’s Garety; Theatre of 
Enchantment (W. H. Allen, 2o0s.). For this historian, each 
playhouse he considers is the best, the most perfect. Turning 
from histories of the Haymarket and of Drury Lane to the 
Gaiety, he brings the same unmitigated enthusiasm, the same 
superlatives and, particularly noticeable here, the same lack 
of comparison with what was going on elsewhere. The result 
on one reader, at least, is to set up a reaction of resistance, to 
notice that the Gaiety seemed to have had a great many 
failures; that though it was the home of musical comedy, 
many of the most famous pieces of the period appeared else- 
where; and that though Gertie Millar was the queen of the 
Gaiety, she had been a star before she went there, she stayed 
there only seven years, and was a star elsewhere right down to 
1918. Mr. Macqueen Pope maintains that after many 
vicissitudes following George Edwardes’s transferring her to 
the Adelphi to create A Quaker Girl, the Gaiety recaptured its 
old spirit with the musical plays running there just before the 
recent war. But though these may have been successes, surely 
they were not smart? They were drawing on the suburban 
audiences; the ‘smart’ ones, equivalent to those of the 
Edwardian Gaiety, were going to the Cochran and Charlot 
revues, to the Coward plays. The book is interesting, a labour 
of love in its documentation, but the zeal which has been 
applied only rarely kindles the imagination. The illustrations 
are of historical value, but that would have been enhanced 
by scenes from actual productions, or of designs for costumes, 
such as decorate Drury Lane books of words of the period, 
and it seems odd to include Phyllis Dare only in an off-stage 
picture, and Evelyn Laye in her latter day role as Prince 
Charming, as which she never appeared at the Gaiety and 
mainly in Birmingham. For the spirit of the Gaiety at first- 
hand, one must still turn to George Grossmith’s Diary 
(especially for the feminine portraits) and to the late Sir 
Seymour Hicks.****New Penguins are always a pleasure, 
but the ramifications of their publishing increase and of three 
about to be recommended, one turns out to be a Ptarmigan— 
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Wuo Wrote THAT?—a quotation ‘quiz’, with answers, by 
Hubert Phillips (1s. 6d.)—and two are Pelicans, BritisH 
Herss (Florence Ranson, 15. 6d.) and PRINCIPLES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN Propuction, by G. Wilson Knight. This last, most 
important book, will be fully reviewed next month in our 
annual survey of Shakespearean (I prefer the ‘e’) criticism.**** 
Readers should need no introduction to THE EARLY ALPINE 
Guwes by Ronald Clark (Phoenix, 15s.), for we printed a 
chapter ‘The Oberland Men’ in our issue for March, 1949. 
This was only one of twelve, which include all the giants of the 
great age. The great virtue of Mr. Clark’s book is that in 
dealing with the individuals, it depicts the whole story of the 
growth of the guides, their relationship with the early scientific 
climbers, and practically every other aspect of the solemnity 
of Alpinism which the expert will like to see and the outsider 
have his doubts set at rest by learning. It is most beautifully 
illustrated; here before us are the Laueners, Cros, Imboden, 
Burgener. This book should be a classic of its kind—and if any- 
one wonders why, let them be referred to the laconic inscrip- 
tion to a plate on page 112, ‘Christian Almer and His Wife 
after their Golden Wedding Ascent of the Wetterhorn in 1896.’ 
The italics are mine****After this, it is perhaps unfair to 
review a mere novel about climbing. The furores of fiction 
cannot stand up to the high winds of fact that blow round the 
peaks. Nevertheless, Charles Gos has written some good books 
(as witness his Solitude Montagnarde), so he must take responsi- 
bility for his Notre-Dame des Neiges, which has been translated 
from the French by Malcolm Barnes under the rather Holly- 
wood title of Sonc oF THE Hicu Hitis (Allen and Unwin, 
gs. 6d.). In the chapel at Schwarzsee, above Zermatt, a young 
and good climber meets a young woman who is staying at the 
hotel near the lake. She is of that brittle and selfish generation 
one remembers as ‘1g-twentyish’. Though married, she 
allows him to fall in love with her; then, when her Genevese 
husband is about to arrive, she writes and suggests that their 
relationship must remain on a high spiritual plane. As she 
insists on her husband, who adores her, being parked in a 
separate room, and takes no interest in his hobby—geology— 
which is far more interesting than she appears to be, she 
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recants on her decision. This confuses her lover (a simple 
chap, one begins to think) and as they have hit on the tasty 
idea of using one of the Stations of the Cross in the chapel at 
Schwarzsee as a pillar box for notes on what I found myself 
alone as regarding illicit affection, complications ensue. These 
are not made less by attendance at a fancy dress ball at 
Riffelalp (in July) on the eve of a climb. Originality here goes 
so far as to dress the lady as Scheherazade, the lover as 
Pierrot. The inevitable—in mountaineering novels—happens. 
Lover and husband go out on a climb (the lady has promised 
to, but cries off). It isn’t the Matterhorn, but it’s the Breit- 
horn, and no good comes out of that. There is an accident. 
There is bound to be an accident if two men, lover and 
husband, go out for such a lack-lady as this lady is. No climber 
would so muddle his two sets of emotions; he would refuse to 
climb. M. Gos should know better than this. Of course, after 
the accident, the woman waits, wondering who it will be that 
is brought back alive—and, of course, it is the unwished-for 
husband. The trouble is that one reads the book because it is 
about Zermatt, but why is the translator allowed to refer 
always to Le Lac Noir? Zermatt is German-speaking, the 
Matterhorn can perhaps be Le Cervin, but Schwarzsee is 
Schwarzsee and nothing else.****A real book about moun- 
tains, an inner book, is C. F. Ramuz’ WHEN THE MOUNTAIN 
FELL translated from DERBORENCE by Sarah Fisher Scott 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.). This is no novel of climbing, 
which historians can do better. It is a story, it is the story, of 
peasants involved in an avalanche—the peasants who go up 
with their cattle, their wives who remain behind. It is the 
equivalent of the best tragedy of Welsh mining one can imagine. 
Here, it is not mining, but the taking up of cattle for pasture 
and of being overwhelmed, being buried, of the survivor not 
being understood on his descent, of the madness of those left 
up there, of the madness of the landscape after the fall, and 
of the wife who goes up. It is a true story, but it has been 
wrought by Ramuz to almost Greek perfection of what I can 
only call agonized serenity. It is magnificent. It makes one 
stretch one’s self to reach it on its own level (though the end 
cheats) and it has been classically translated****The brevity 
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of these reviews involve abrupt transitions. A HisToRY OF 
Frreworks by Alan St. H. Brock (Harrap, 21s.) excites 
expectations, and they are certainly fulfilled. Perhaps not as 
vividly as the queer-coloured cardboard containers of our 
youthful exuberance would suggest. This is the official history 
of what we must remember are Pyrotechnics. As an official 
history, it starts with Zeus’ fire, goes through China, through 
gunpowder, nearly as the author admits, forgets Guido 
Fawkes, and ends up by relating every known display of 
fireworks for Royalty and visiting celebrities. It is at this 
point that it begins to get dull, and as there are a good many 
displays to record, a good deal of the book is dull. One will 
never feel the same about fireworks again; they must be called 
pyrotechnics.****One cannot call Henry Treece’s survey of 
Dyan TuHomAs dull (Lindsay Drummond, 7s. 6d.), but I 
would say that by too much allusion to irrelevant writers, it 
makes much more difficult of apprehension this to me, at any 
rate, natural poet. I had no idea there were so many difficul- 
ties about what always went in one ear and didn’t come out the 
other until it had been loved, lived with, and digested, The 
publishers are wrong in saying the book will ‘enlighten’, and 
‘entertain’ is not a word necessary to use about so deep and 
lovely a writer. What Mr. Treece’s book does do is to send one 
back, or forward, to re-reading Dylan Thomas, who remains, 
and long may he continue to be, his own best expositor. 
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GREEN GROW THE RUSHES. Howarp C.ewes. The 
Bodley Head. gs. 6d. 

THE FERRET WAS ABRAHAM’S DAUGHTER. Frep 
URQuHART. Methuen. gs. 64d. 


THE publishers describe Howard Clewes’ book as a ‘cavort 
in the Kentish Marshes’, A band of modern smugglers are 
the commandoes of an army made up of the whole population 
of the Liberty of Anderida, a fictitious section of the marsh, 
which has enjoyed a measure of autonomy since medieval 
times. The atmosphere is authentic: the ancient tradition of 
smuggling ingrained in the population; their complicity and 
their belief that smuggling is an exciting game and not a 
crime; the ex-naval Commander who cannot settle in a sordid 
and humdrum post-war world; the inquisitive newspaper 
woman in sympathy with the smugglers—they are all good 
ingredients for a modern smuggling romance. The villains are 
the elements in the shape of a freak storm, and a Paul Pry or 
two, from the Ministry of Agriculture, bent on finding out 
what the people of the Liberty do for a living since they do not 
farm their land. But these are cardboard figures, put up to be 
knocked down. The reader will enjoy the cavort, if he enters 
it with the author’s light-heartedness; he may get a bit tired 
in the knees before the end, and find himself prancing with 
a set smile long before the band has finished playing. 

The Ferret, a young girl of fifteen, is the centre figure of 
Fred Urquhart’s book. She is sacrificed to the circumstances of 
her upbringing in an Edinburgh tenement. But she is an 
imaginative girl and she seeks release, first in a recurrent day- 
dream in which she figures as a descendant of the Royal 
Bourbons, and later in the socialized day-dream of the cinema. 
The Hipkiss family and the inhabitants of the tenement come 
to life in vigorous dialogue; and the reporting of war-time life 
in the Scottish city is very convincing. It is done so well that 
it tends to hinder the development of the story, already too 
much broken up by the girl’s day-dreams which are sometimes 
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told in an annoying, pidgin English. But one thing stands out 
from Mr. Urquhart’s book and makes it memorable: this is 
the portrait of the three-year-old, Jenny Hipkiss. Most small 
children, when they simper or prattle their way into a story, 
are sentimentalized into a small corner of the scene; but 
Jenny takes up something like the space and attention that 
small children do in real life. Her ruthless playing of father 
against mother, her blackmailing of her elder sister into telling 
her a story whenever she wishes, are some of the ‘innocent’ 
wiles of a three-year-old. Mr. Urquhart is a brave man to 
write them down, but in doing so he gives a true and unsenti- 
mentalized picture of a child, and one that is a measure of the 
accuracy and sincerity of his story. 
GEORGE EwarT EVANS 


RILKE AND BENVENUTA. Macpa von HATTINGBERG. 
Heinemann. ros. 6d. 


‘THEY are the testament of my whole life.’ So wrote Rilke of 
his letters to the pianist Magda von Hattingberg, or—as he 
called her—‘Benvenuta’, The Welcome One. 

A third of the text of this present volume is constituted of 
this correspondence, never published in English before. Apart 
from the obvious importance of such reliquaries of the poet, 
the book is also of the greatest value in that its author under- 
stood the double problem facing Rilke in his twin capacity as 
man and artist. Solitude warring with the need for intimacy; 
privacy combatting the urge towards communion: such, we 
may say, is the essence of this story—the record of a troubled 
Platonic love—which the author tells by means of diary- 
eae hy passages from letters, and commentary upon 
them. 

Inured to habits of creative loneliness, Rilke could say at 
the offset of his relationship with Magda von Hattingberg: 
I often lost myself in people, gave myself away and got 
nothing in return.’ Whether the psychic hibernation, which 
resulted from this disappointment, was partly begun at the 
military academy where the young and sensitive Rilke was 
subjected to the persecution of communal living at its most 
blatant, it would be difficult to say. Something, certainly, 
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would seem to have accelerated the process of shutting him 
in upon himself. 

From this condition of self-incarceration (this failure in 
being unable ‘to bind the heart’s powers to human beings’) 
Rilke apparently hoped to escape through loving contact with 
‘Benvenuta’. Such relief, however, was not granted to him. 
‘T thought,’ he wrote, ‘I could give you my life, but my life 
is forfeit and is turned to your hurt.’ From this incapacity on 
the poet’s part ‘to establish [his] life in humanity’ results the 
essential paradox of Rilke. More than once Magda von 
Hattingberg is led to describe him as an ‘apparition’, and an 
apparition gifted with insight would serve to suggest both his 
merits and limits. To no other poet was the non-human world 
of insects, animals; plants and things so livingly and sympa- 
thetically present: to none was human adulthood so closed. 

Rilke spoke much and earnestly of the need to achieve one’s 
‘purest inward potentiality’. This, in spite of its wording, 
implied something quite different to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
teleology. Searching for a parallel in the philosophic field, we 
find it in Kierkegaard’s maxim “Truth is in subjectivity’. 
There comes a point in human living, however, when subjec- 
tivity ceases to be the knowledge of one’s own response to the 
outer world and only the knowledge of response to oneself. 
Emotionally, one has become one’s own warder. This point 
both Rilke and Kierkegaard knew; and in this isolate subjec- 
tivity (a sort of solipsism of the feelings) we find perhaps those 
psychological factors that limit and distort their great crea- 
tions: their monuments to solitude, loneliness, and pain. It is 
awful to attain the superhuman unless the merely human has 
been attained first. 

In conclusion, one might add that a book of this nature 
could well have dispensed with such a floral blurb. 

DEREK STANFORD 


CUTLASS EMPIRE. F. Van Wyck Mason. Doubleday and 
Co. 1949. $3.00. 

In March? I foreshadowed (with secret misgivings) the 

approach of yet another book about Henry Morgan; now 


1 Life and Letters, March 1949. 
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(with trepidation) I must chronicle its arrival and say some- 
thing about its contents. Cutlass Empire convinces me that it is 
time writers stopped writing about Henry Morgan. It also 
strengthens my belief that the craft of the historical novel is 
moribund. The book sets out to be a novel based on the career 
of Henry Morgan. It succeeds only in being rather second-rate 
boys’-paper. 

It is the story of Morgan, with a difference, for the author 
elects to do two things, (a) play down the brutality, intolerance 
and licentiousness of the times since, he feels, ‘not even a 
student well steeped in research can stomach happily’ all the 
facts; and (6) to afflict Morgan with loves which few readers 
will be able to stomach, happily or otherwise. 

Of the female characters only Mary Elizabeth and her 
sisters are historic, Mr. Mason tells us. The fact is patent. 
It is also fortunate. Of these females, first there is Anne who 
hides Morgan from Cromwellian troops in a tun of sour- 
smelling wine for which he gives her his wyvern signet ring. 
Next, Clarissa who decides to sell him to the same Crom- 
wellians for £100, for which he jumps out of her bedroom 
window. All this in Bristol, you must understand. Deeming 
a change of air advisable, he sails westward. On Tortuga 
island one Susan sends his heart plunging into the depths, for 
no good reason, while a certain Carlotta tries (with reason 
enough) to poison him, for which he engraves with the point 
of his dirk the letter ‘P’ on the back of her hand so that 
‘other men will be properly warned that there’s a poisoner 
about’(!) But he is not rid of his little “Tigrette’ as he calls her. 
She turns up later in Jamaica and in time presents him with 
a son—the one thing to make his triumphs complete, the one 
thing he is incapable of having. His cup of joy is, in fact, 
brim-full when, in a chapter, significantly entitled THE BATH 
she accidently plunges the infant in a bucket brim-full of 
boiling water. This provides an opportunity for him to learn 
that he is after all a cuckold, but did we really have to have 
boiled baby too? Then there is Mary Elizabeth . . . but 
perhaps we have had enough of Morgan’s loves. Besides he 
never loved her, he married her. 

Cuinton V. Brack 
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FONTAGRE. Jean Ortevx. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


Tus is a novel about one of those pockets of aristocracy 
that time has, perhaps a little mischievously, left behind in the 
French society. Fontagre is a misshapen chateau inhabited 
by an inept but arrogant family who refuse to accept the 
values of life as understood by the more adaptable sections of 
society. M. Orieux would call it a way of life, run to seed. 
Elia, Marquise de Fontagre, a quixotic, proud, strong-willed, 
stubborn woman, pathetic, and lovable in some ways, 
symbolizes the spirit of Fontagre. Odette, her daughter-in- 
law, represents the bourgeois, the antithesis of the Fontagre 
way of life. The chateau and the farms and vineyards are 
heavily mortgaged, but the marquise will not accept the 
financial assistance proffered by the wealthy father of Odette, 
because he made his money out of the druggist business and is 
a bourgeois. The novel tells the story of the dissolution of the 
family brought about by Elia’s engaging contempt for every- 
thing that smacks of ‘business’. 

Except for the adequate characterization of the marquise, 
the novel leaves an impression of diffuseness. The minor 
characters lack definition. In Odette, so obviously outside the 
pale of the author’s sympathy, are assembled all the petty 
viciousness of a frustrated romantic. The old marquis is a 
nonentity: a dumb overgrown schoolboy, despite the attempt 
after his death to suggest unsuspected depths in his character. 
The narrative drifts, the episodes are often repetitive. Although 
M. Orieux possesses humour, a sense of irony and comedy, an 
eye for detail, and a lucid style, the novel suffers from a 
poverty of significant welding incidents. 
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